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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


. In the great towns of the Unitea 
American —, 2 : 
City States there has been of late much to 
Government. study and to observe. The path of 
municipal progress in America is not without its 
impediments and difficulties ; but progress, never- 
theless, is real and striking, as of course it must 
be if the nation is to keep its place in the van. 
Our cities are so large and have become so im- 
portant relatively to the States in which they are 
situated that to abandon them to bad govern- 
ment and evil social conditions would be to poison 
the whole life, public and private, of our com- 
monwealths and ourrepublic. Henceforth, there- 
fore, it will not do to say that we in America are 
successful in tasks of government and social or- 
ganization except for failure to manage our cities 
well. The time has arrived when an exception 
of such magnitude would overthrow the general 
rule. Henceforth the government of our cities 
must be looked upon as a typical and representa- 
tive matter ; and if our democracies fail in the 
proper ordering of municipal life, they will not 
be adjudged successful in anything else: 


ial For some years past it would seem 

and that Boston has, among our larger 
Mayor Quincy. cities, furnished the country with 
the best example of modern knowledge and 
ability applied to the conduct and development 
of the corporate life of a’ metropolitan city. 
Mayor Josiah Quincy has been singularly suc- 
cessful, and has earned the reputation of being 
the foremost practical expert in the science and 
art of municipal administration that we have in 
this country. His second term of office will ex- 
pire at the end of the present year. It is re- 
ported that he will refuse to be a candidate for 
another term. The people of Boston ought to 
overrule that decision, for Mr. Quincy has begun 
a good many useful and practieal innovations, 
which it is very desirable that he should protect 
and further develop until they are secure beyond 
all possible danger. Many other things that 


Boston has done under Mayor Quincy’s auspices 
have been more showy, but none in the end will 
have been proved more creditable and valuable 
than the establishment of the first real bureau of 
municipal statistics to be found in the United 
States. European cities find such bureaus ex- 
ceedingly serviceable to all the departments of 
the administration. We publish elsewhere a 
very interesting sketch of Mayor Quincy and 
his municipal work, from the pen of an ap- 
preciative observer. 


If Boston has set the best example 
among our larger cities in steady 
practical work along the lines of mod- 
ern municipal progress, San Francisco, on the 
other side of our continental republic, has gone 
furthest and ventured most notably in adopting 
radical innovations in the plan of municipal or- 
ganization. Elsewhere in this number of the 
Review we have explained the’ general nature of 
the new San Francisco charter which, after many 
years of discussion, has been ratified by the vote 
of the people of the city and agreed to by the 
Legislature. It exhibits a refreshing freedom 
from the useless and pernicious old system of 
‘‘checks and balances ” that has made the typi- 
cal American city charter the very worst in the 
whole world. The most striking thing, however, 
in the new San Francisco arrangement is the 
manner in which the people themselves have 
reserved the opportunity to get directly at im- 
portant questions, such as the extension or dim- 
inution of the range of public functions, and 
particularly such as the granting of franchises 
and privileges to private corporations. This 
charter not only provides for what is called the 
‘referendum ’’—that is to say, for the referring 
of questions of popular interest to a direct vote 
of the people for acceptance or rejection—but it 
also provides for what is known as the ‘‘initia- 
tive,”’ a method by which a certain percentage of 
the voters may of their own accord, by signing a 
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petition, cause a given subject to be referred for 
decision to the popular vote, such decision to be 
final, without the indorsement of the city council 
or mayor. Some of the ‘wise men of the 
last’ will shake their heads gravely and tell us 
that they disapprove of all this. One or two 
newspapers, particularly, seem to exist for the 
purpose in part of sneering at all such proposi- 
tions. But sneers hurt nobody, and the men 
that are wise in their own conceit are usually 
incapable of learning about anything that has 
happened within their own lifetime. People 
who are really wise will be delighted that San 
Francisco has decided to try these experiments 
of the referendum and the initiative, because it 
will give us all an opportunity to look on and to 
take note of the way those new methods of gov- 
ernment will in a big town work. If they work 
well, the wiseacres and the men who sit in the 
seats of the scornful may be assured that we 
shall adopt those same methods in many another 
American city. The people are ready to learn. 


Nobody could say in advance, of 
course, how the initiative and the 

Chicago. veterendum would work in Chicago, 
for example ; but in view of the sort of experi- 
ence that Chicago has had with city councils and 
State Legislatures during much of the time with- 
in the past ten years, there are plenty of men in 
that city who would welcome the chance to-secure 
direct action of the people upon almost every 
question of considerable importance. It has not 
proved difficult in times past for corporations 
having millions upon millions to gain by securing 
the favor of the municipal authorities, to get ab- 
solute control of the board of aldermen. Last 
year certain notcrious measures, which would 
have extended for half a century a series of 
monopoly transit franchises worth $100,000,000, 
had secured the board of aldermen in the face 
of the most tremendous public opposition. Noth- 
ing saved Chicago but the interposition of the 
veto power of Mayor Carter H. Harrison. It is 
not for men at a distance to say that Chicago al- 
dermen were bought by the street-railroad mag- 
nates as if they had been so many cattle—for men 
at a distance speak only by hearsay. But cer- 
tainly it is true that no one in Chicago has any 
other opinion of the recent board of aldermen ex- 
cept that its attitude was due wholly and solely 
to bribery. If the extension of those franchises 
had been impossible without reference to a direct 
vote of the people of Chicago—as henceforth all 
such matters will be referred to the people of San 
Francisco—the situation would have been very 
different ; for even the richest of our trolley trac- 
tion magnates could scarcely hope to buy up a 


Conditions 
in 


majority of 400,000 voters, even with so hetero- 
geneous a population as that of Chicago and with 
so huge a mass of non-English-speaking Bohe- 
mian, Polish, and other foreign laborers. It is 
indeed quite possible that scores of thousands of 
voters should be bribed. But under the existing 
ballot system, while not impossible, it 1s never- 
theless comparatively difficult to manage these 
wholesale transactions in votes. 


The The best the people of Chicago could 
Re-election do to show their opinion of the 
tesilaien, franchise question was to reélect the 
man who had put his veto in the way of the so- 
called Allen bills, and saved to a generation yet 
unborn the right of control over the great 
thoroughfares of a metropolis that wil! probably 
have, within fifty years, not 2,000,000, but 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 people. Whatever the 
facts may be, it was the opinion in Chicago that 
if Carter Harrison had gone the way of the 
majority of the council, he might suddenly have 
found himself a man of much wealth. In any 
case, the people thought it worth while to re- 
elect him. The Republican opposition to Mr. 
Harrison dwelt almost entirely upon questions 
connected with the police administration. They 
charged great laxity in the enforcement of the 
laws against gambling and disorderly houses, and 
declared that Chicago was running in a scandal- 
ously wide-open fashion. This indeed may have 
been largely true. Yet a majority of the stanch- 
est Republican newspapers in Chicago believed 
under all the circumstances that Mr. Harrison 
was entitled to another term. It was a conspicu- 
ous fact that capitalists who had endeavored to 
filch away the people’s valuable assets in the form 
of fifty-year franchises were strong supporters of 
the Republican candidate, Mr. Zina R. Carter. 
This does not of necessity prove anything against 
Mr. Carter, who is said to be a gentleman of 
excellent standing and reputation. The people, 
however, had the impression that they could 
make no mistake in supporting the man that the 
street-railroad magnates were opposing. They 
loved Carter Harrison for the enemies he had 
made. The election came on April 4. Mr. 
Harrison received 149,000 votes, Carter 107,000, 
and the third candidate, ex-Governor Altgeld, 
received 46,000. It had been supposed earlier 
in the campaign that the division of the Demo- 
crats into two fiercely rival factions, the one sup- 
porting Mayor Harrison and the other supporting 
Mr. Altgeld, would almost surely result in the 
election of Mr. Carter. Governor Altgeld was 
regarded as representing in the campaign the 
more advanced principles of the national Demo- 
cratic platform of 1896, and particularly the 
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doctrine of municipal ownership and direct 
operation of public works as regards the city of 
Chicago. If Mr. Harrison had not been running, 
Mr. Altgeld would probably have been elected 
over the Republican candidate by a large majority. 
But whereas many citizens regarded the Altgeld 
position as rather extreme and doctrinaire, they 
were willing to vote for Harrison. With its 
electric-lighting plant for the illumination of the 
streets, Chicago is already engaged in a very 
large enterprise of direct municipal. ownership 
and operation. It would be a marvelously in- 
teresting experiment if, on the expiration of the 
street-railroad franchises a few~ years hence, the 
Chicagoans should decide not to grant extensions 
on any terms, but should, on the other hand, 
purchase the trackage and permanent improve- 
ments at their actual value, and then lease the 
roads thus owned as municipal property to 
operating companies for periods not longer than 
ten or fifteen years. Such an agreement ought 
to be extremely lucrative to the city, and it cer- 
tainly could not be disastrous. It would be a 
poor public financier indeed who could not, by 
such a leasing system, pay more money into the 
municipal treasury than by any scheme of fran- 
chise-granting that could ever be put into effect. 


Some Notes ‘The Altgeld movement in the Chi- 


ey cago election had some characteristics 
Campaign. that suggested the Henry George 


movement in the last New York City municipal 
campaign. Mr. George’s movement was in reality 
intended to affect the national rather than the 
local political situation. In like manner the Alt- 
geld movement represented a protest against the 
supposed understanding between Carter Harrison 
and Richard Croker with reference to the con- 
trol of the national Democratic organization 
next year. The Altgeld programme, therefore, 
coupled «*‘ Municipal Ownership and the Chicago 
Platform” together. Carter Harrison’s platform 
had avowedly devoted itself to local issues only. 
Mr. Altgeld’s meetings were the most enthusi- 
astic of any that were held in the city. It is 
significant of the new independence of the voters 
that almost 50,000 of them broke away from 
the regular Democratic ranks to support the 
independent Democratic ticket. It is equally 
significant that Republicans to the estimated 
number of 40,000 supported Carter Harrison 
in preference to Mr. Carter, the Republican 
candidate. Of the nine English dailies, the 
Times- Herald, Record, Post, News, and Democrat 
supported Harrison. The Jnter- Ocean and Trib- 
une were for Carter, and the Republican Journal 
and Democratic Chronicle did not take pro- 
nounced sides. The Altgeld movement had no 


daily paper behind it, but issued a weekly called 
the Municipal Ownership Bulletin. A corre- 
spondent writing us from Chicago remarks, 
apropos of the newspaper situation, that this 
year, with an immense newspaper support, 
Mr. Harrison poled 8,000 less than a majority 
of all the votes ; while two years ago, with every 
daily in the city against him with one minor ex- 
ception, he rolled up a clear majority over all 
competitors. Our correspondent further remarks 





MAYOR CARTER H. HARRISON, OF CHICAGO, 


that the campaign disclosed three interesting re- 
sults—namely : (1) the growth of independence 
and of attention to local issues; (2) the domi- 
nance of the street-railroad issue ; and (3) the 
growth of sentiment in favor of municipal owner- 
ship. Nearly two-thirds of all the votes cast 
were against the Republican candidate, and our 
correspondent regards this as largely due to the 
belief that he, more than any of the others, rep- 
resented the interests of the street-railroad cor 
porations. Our correspondent holds that in all 
probability any practical proposition for municipal 
ownership and operation of the street railroads 
would to-day be approved by a popular vote in 
Chicago. It remains to be seen what position 
Mr. Harrison will take henceforth in view of this 
remarkable change that has come over the Chicago 
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community. Finally, our correspondent makes 
the following extremely interesting remarks upon 
another very important phase of the election— 
namely, the choice of members of the city 
council : 


A word should be added about the new city council, 
though that subject be not of such wide interest. The 
marked and often unfortunate tendency to concentrate 
attention in a municipal campaign upon its conspic- 
uous feature—namely, the election of a mayor—was 
again counter-balanced this spring by the Municipal 
Voter’s League. Beginning with the campaign of 1896, 
this league has, by searching inquiries into the records 
of candidates for nomination and by discriminating in- 
dorsements of successful nominees, carried on a steady 
and effective effort to change the character of the city 
council. The result has been that by gradual increase 
the ‘honest minority,” in a body of sixty-eight members 
has grown from 12 prior to 1896 to 40 at present; 
and the first fruits of this new ‘honest majority” has 
been realized in the non-partisan organization of the 
council committees, with ability and ascendency for the 
first time in many years in the ascendency. The cam- 
paign marks a distinct advance step in a slow but real 
progressive movement in local government. 


This matter of the make-up of the 
council is, after all, in our American 
cities, of quite as much importance 
as the election of the mayor. And if our 
observation counts for anything, it is to the 
effect that the remarkable development of in- 
dependent voting in municipal elections and of 
genuine local interest in municipal affairs are 
resulting almost everywhere in the country in 
the selection of stronger and better aldermanic 
bodies than one was accustomed to find a few 
years ago. The present situation in Minneapolis 
affords an instance worth citing. The mayor 
who took his seat at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year is Mr. James Gray, a young Democrat 
and well-known newspaper man, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a believer in 
straightforward and progressive methods. The 
people of Minneapolis at their last election failed 
to approve and adopt a new charter that had 
been carefully and conscientiously drawn by a 
charter commission. They were independent 
enough, however, to elect an unusually able 
council, in which a considerable majority of Re- 
publicans confront the Democratic mayor. The 
prospect has seemed to be, however, that there 
would be no serious difficulty in securing a 
reasonably harmonious administration, because 
the mayor and the leaders of the aldermanic 
body—who are good citizens first and Republi- 
cans afterward—seem to be able to come 
together on the ground of practical measures in 
the direction of sound and business-like reforms 
in the departments. 


Mayor and 
Council in 
Minneapolis. 
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MAYOR JAMES GRAY, OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Detroit, under the masterful hand of 
Mayor Pingree, entered upon'an en 
tirely new era of municipal life and 
activity ; and although Mr. Pingree is now gov- 
ernor and not mayor, he has abated not one jot 
of his absorbing interest in the affairs of his 
hometown. His latest project has been the out- 
and-out purchase by the city of the street rail- 
roads. For that purpose enabling measures 
have been pushed through the Legislature and 
through the municipal council. As mayor, Mr. 
Pingree had waged a Titanic struggle against the 
street-railroad companies on questions of im- 
proved facilities, compensaticn to the public treas 
ury, and reduced rates cf fare; and his suc- 
cess as champion of the people against the corpo- 
rations gave the average voter such confidence 
in him that without the use of any of the winning 
ways of experienced politicians, this straight- 
forward manufacturer was able to keep behind 
him a popular support, irrespective of party, that 
enabled him to defy his powerful opponents. 


Detroit and 
the Street 
Railroads. 


The contemplated purchase by the 
city of Detroit of the street-railroad 
system is probably the most advanced 
step in the direction of what is known as the 
policy of ‘*municipal ownership” that any 
American city has as yet taken. Governor 
Pingree, in answer toan inquiry, sends us the 
following statement in regard to the origin of the 
movement : 


Municipal 
_ Transit 
in Prospect. 


The movement originated in this way. A representa 
tive of the street railroads asked me if the city of Detroit 
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would entertain a proposition to acquire the street rail- 
roads at such a figure that the net earnings of the roads 
during the average life of the present franchises would 
pay for them. I told him that for my part and so far as 
I knew they would entertain such a proposition. The 
idea is to acquire the street railroads, subject to an in- 
debtedness which the net earnings of the roads would 
liquidate in about sixteen years, the plan being to pay 
the interest on this indebtedness, and to set aside a sink- 
ing fund entirely from the net earnings which would 
retire the indebtedness within the given time. An act 
of the Legislature was accordingly passed giving the 
city authority to acquire the railrcads and operate them, 
and under the provisions of that act the commission of 
three men, consisting of Elliott G. Stevenson, a promi- 
nent lawyer, Carl E. Schmidt, a prominent manufac- 
turer, and myself, was appointed by. the common 
council of Detroit to negotiate with the street-railroad 
companies. These hegotiations are now in progress. 
The law provides that the credit of the city and the prop- 
erty of the city cannot be pledged to pay the indebted- 
ness, but that the indebtedness must be secured only by 
the properties of the street railroads to be acquired by 
the city. A great deal of misinformation has been con- 
veyed to the public through the columns of two of the 
local papers which are controlled by men who are op- 
posed and always have been opposed to the principle of 
municipal ownership ;. but I notice from clippings pub- 
lished in other cities which have come to me that the 
public outside of the city of Detroit have not been very 
much misled by such misinformation. 


The act passed by the Legislature is 
very broad in its provisions, and it 
certainly deserves to rank with the 
new charter of San Francisco among the mem- 
orable municipal enactments of the past season. 
The act empowers the common council of De- 
troit to appoint three persons known as the ‘‘ De- 
troit Street Railway Commission.” Every two 
years one member goes out of office, and his 
successor for a term of six years is appointed by 
the common council on the nomination of the 
mayor. ‘The commissioners may hold any other 
office at the same time except that of alderman. 
Under this provision Mr. Pingree is enabled to 
belong to the street-rairoad commission while 
-serving as governor of the State. Each com- 
missioner executes a bond for $250,000. The 
commission is authorized on its own discretion 
to acquire any or all of the street railroads within 
the city limits—or outside if entering the city— 
and they are further authorized to operate and 
maintain such street railroads exactly as if they 
were a board of directors of a street-railroad 
company. They may incur no obligations on 
behalf of the city, however, except such as are 
chargeable upon the street-raiiroad system and 
its appurtenances. This, of course, is as it 
should be. The commission will have full au- 
thority to issue street-railroad bonds precisely as 
any street-railroad company would issue them, 


Provisions 
of the Act. 
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the property itself being the security ; and thus 
such obligations will form no part of the general 
municipal indebtedness. The commission has 
unlimited authority with respect to the extension 
and development of the transit system and the 
purchase and management of everything in the 
way of land, buildings, machinery for power 
plants, and the like that may be needed. It has 
also full authority to fix the rates of fare, with 
the one proviso that it shall not charge passen- 
gers more than they are now charged by the 
Detroit Citizens’ Street Railway Company. The 


common council has always the right to examine 


HON. H. S. PINGREE. 


the books and accounts of the commission, and 
the city comptroller is under obligation to make 
such an examination every three months and re- 
port the results to the common council. The 
commission itself is also obliged to make a yearly 
report to the council, containing a full statement 
cf its receipts and expenditures and other matters 
of information as to the property and the busi- 
ness. The commission has unlimited authority 
with respect to the employment of managers, 
superintendents, and the entire force of men 
necessary to carry on the business. The only 
other limitation upon the commission is found in 
a clause which declares that it is ‘‘ hereby ex- 
pressly prohibited from granting, or extending 
the life of any franchise under any of the powers 
conferred upon it by this act.” A preceding 
clause declares that not only may the act not be 
construed as extending the life of the franchise 
of any existing companies, but it implies no 
franchise rights in case of the reversion of the 
property to the grantors or their successors. 
That is to say, if the Detroit Street Railway 
Commission should not be able to purchase 
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some particular line of street railroad now ex- 
isting, the franchise would in any case revert 
to the city without any compensation to the 
company a few years hence at the end of the 
franchise period. Inasmuch as this measure 
is already written in the statutes of the State 
and has been acted upon by the Detroit coun- 
cil, which has named Governor Pingree, Mr. 
Stevenson, and Mr. Schmidt as the commis- 
sioners, there would seem to be no reasonable 
probability of anything happening to interfere 
with the actual carrying out of the programme. 
Thus we may expect at a very early period to 
see municipal transit tried in Detroit, as in Glas- 
gow and some other foreign cities. 


The city of Toledo, Ohio, has found 


Mayor Jones, 
of 
Toledo. 
fied with politics, though now famous, by the name 


manufacturer not previously identi- 


of Mr. Samue! M. Jones. Some two years ago, 
having made himself dear to his employees by 
his humane and considerate methods as an em- 
ployer, and having shown himself in other rela- 
tions to be of a highly altruistic disposition, Mr. 
Jones, at the time of a deadlock in the Republi- 
can city convention, emerged as a dark-horse 
candidate for the mayoralty. He was nominated, 
and after a very interesting and original campaign, 
enlivened in part by the singing of the songs 
which the candidate himself had composed for 
the occasion, he was triumphantly elected. His 
term of office was to end on the 8th day of last 
month, and he was a candidate for another term ; 
but his party declined to give him the renom- 
ination. Mayor Jones had adopted pretty much 
the same policy in Toledo as respects the fran- 
chise monopolists that Mayor Pingree several 
years ago had adopted in Detroit. The interests 
affected, therefore, succeeded in preventing his 
renomination at the Republican convention. 
This, however, did not in the least dishearten the 
intrepid Mayor Jones. Though despised and re- 
jected of monopolists and the local Republican 
machine, he knew that he was strong with the 
people. He simply ran again as an independent 
candidate, and, of course, was elected with éc/at. 
The election occurred on April 3, and the votes 
for the three candidates, Republican, Democrat, 
and Jones, were in round figures respectively 
4,000, 3,000, and 17,000. 


be The election in Toledo, as in many 
Significance ihe 
of the | another municipal contest from one 
Toledo Election. ond of the country to the other, 
shows that the habit of independent voting is 
growing immensely, in spite of all efforts to con- 
duct municipal campaigns under the auspices of 
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its Pingree in the person of another ~ 





the great national political organizations. Mayor 
Jones, in response to a letter asking him to state 
what he considers to be the most important lesson 
to be derived from the election, writes as fol- 
lows to the editor of this Review : 































MAYOR JONES, OF TOLEDO. 


I think the important lesson of the recent election in 
this city is indication that the people are ready to eman- 
cipate themselves from the superstition and bigotry of 
pretended partisan hatred. I believe that the fact that 
70 per cent. of a total of more than 24,000 votes were 
cast for the independent candidate shows that the peo- 
ple care nothing for the old slogan, “Stick to the 
party ” That and tha. alone was the cry of both the 
Democratic and Republican political machines in this 
campaign. The partisan press sided with them to the ut- 
most, resorting to the most villainous lies and infamous 
tactics in their vain attempt to hold the people in line 
to be made mere grist for the profit-gatherers’ mill— 
that is, to be used as tools of the corporations. The 
failure of the political machines and partisan press is so 
overwhelming as toamount to ignominy ; no other word 
expresses it. Up to the very last issue of their papers 
both parties confidently claimed the election, announc- 
ing to their readers that the ‘‘Jones forces were de- 
moralized and scattered.” It is a most striking illustra- 
tion that no one knows so little about politics as 
politicians, and that the people are eagerly waiting for 
an opportunity to vote as people, as men, as brothers, 
having a common interest at stake, and to throw away 
the shallow mask of pretended partisan hatred that we 
have so long worn. You well understand that there 


are many limitations placed upon the cities of Ohio by 
State laws. 


These I confidently hope will be removed 
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to a very great extent by the next Legislature, and I 
believe that our city government will be ready to ex- 
press the will of the people as far as they possibly can 
give us such reforms as are within our reach. The 
most conspicuous one that we stand in need of is the 
municipal ownership of a lighting plant; following 
that the manufacture of gas and the other reforms in- 
dicated in the summary of my message, which is here- 
unto attached. 


The inclosure to which Mayor Jones refers is his 
own summing up of his last message to the board 
of aldermen; and it represents so completely 
the practical programme for which almost three- 
quarters of the voters of Toledo deserted their 
regular party tickets and followed the lead of an 
independent candidate, that it is worth reprint- 
ing in full. It is as follows: 


The establishment of a city plant for the manufac- 
ture of fuel gas. 

The control and operation by the city of the electric 
lighting plant. 

The establishment of civil service [merit system] in 
all departments of the municipality. 

The enactment by the Legislature of laws that will 
give the city such a measure of home rule as will en- 
able it to ‘‘ bring out the best that is in its own people.” 

No grant or extension of franchises to private enter- 
prise without the approval of the people. 

The abandonment of the contract system on all pub- 
lic work, such as paving, sewers, etc. 

The compilation and publication of the city directory 
by the municipality itself. 

The establishment of kindergartens as part of the 
public-school system. 

A larger appropriation for street improvement. 

The sprinkling of the streets by the city itself. 

The passage of the ordinance for the appointment of 
building inspector. 

A larger appropriation for public parks. 

An appropriation for music in the parks. 

The establishment of playgrounds for the children. 

The establishment of free public baths. 

Improved facilities for those who market in Toledo. 

The erection of a city building. 

The uniting of all the people to the end that the Ohio 
Centennial may be made a grand success. 

The revision of the city license laws. 

The repeal of the ordinance licensing employment 
agencies in Toledo. 

The veto power to be abolished and the referendum 
to the people substituted in its place. 


In the face of so overwhelming an indorsement 
as the citizens of Toledo gave to Mayor Jones 
and his programme, it would certainly seem 
likely that no obstacles could well prevent the 
carrying into effect of a number, at least, of the 
objects for which the mayor is working. 


In the city of Cleveland the munici- 
pal contest was waged with extraor- 
dinary bitterness. Mayor Robert E. 
McKisson was a cand‘date for reélection, and 
the Democratic candid e was Mr. John H. Far- 


The Contest 
in Cleveland. 
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ley. The Republican ticket in general prevailed 
by a considerable majority, but- Mayor McKisson 
ran some 12,000 votes behind the rest of his 
ticket, and the Democratic candidate was elected 
by a majority of about 3,000. McKisson had 
against him the independent element, under the 
lead of the Municipal Association, which is a 
non-partisan body standing for good municipal 
government. This association made a careful in- 
vestigation of the condition of the city and pub- 
lished a series of influential bulletins attacking 
at every point the methods of the existing régime. 
The reformers obtained what they regarded as 
reasonably satisfactory pledges from the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Mr. Farley, and accordingly 
gave him their indorsement. The McKisson 
platform was favorable to municipal ownership ; 
but too many other issues entered into the cam- 
paign to make that question really the determin- 
ing one. The successful candidate is regarded 











MAYOR JOHN H. FARLEY, OF CLEVELAND. 


as extremely conservative and a believer in the 
old-fashioned spoils system of party rule, but 
thoroughly honest. The Republicans of Ohio 
are divided into two factions ; and McKisson, 
with Senator Foraker, Governor Bushnell, and 
Mr. Kurtz, is one of the leaders of the wing that 
is always in opposition to Senator Hanna and the 
administration element. This factional situation, 
of course, played a considerable part in the Cleve- 
land election. In Toledo the strongest opponents 
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of the policy of Mayor Jones were not able to 
prove one word against his absolute honesty, fidel- 
ity, and public spirit as an official. If the reformers 
in Cleveland had given the Republican candidate 
there the same kind of personal indorsement that 
men of their class were giving to Mayor Jones in 
Toledo, there is much reason to suppose that on 
the issue of municipal ownership the Republicans 
would have swept Cleveland very much as the 
followers of Jones carried Toledo. 


i atiaitts Denver a vigorously contested mu- 

Ownership’ nicipal campaign found four strong 
issue in Denver. candidates in the field for the office of 
mayor, and they ran the race almost abreast to 
the very end. The candidate who had the in- 
dorsement of the Civic Federation and all the 
other bodies representing conspicuously the idea 
of non-partisan good government was the exist- 
ing mayor, Mr. McMurray, on a platform taking 
very strong positions in favor of municipal own- 
ership. Denver is one of the two or three im- 
portant cities in the country where a private 
company owns the water supply ; and McMurray 
stood for a municipal water plant, for reduced 
fares and other concessions to the people on the 
part of the street-railroad monopoly, and for 
some popular departures in the direction of cheap- 
er gas and electric light. Mayor McMurray had 
certainly given Denver a most admirable admin- 
istration. He was supported as an independent 
by a group of Good Government and Civic Fed- 
eration organizations and also by the People’s 
party. Mr. H. V. Johnson, who was elected, 
ran on the Democratic ticket. The other two 
candidates were W. L. Ames, Silver Republican, 
alleged to be the candidate of the corporations 
and the opponent of the municipal ownership 
ideas, and finally Mr. Russell Gates, a regular, 
or McKinley, Republican, and regarded from the 
Denver standpoint as above all a supporter of the 
gold standard. It happens that the Democratic 
platform was almost identical with the McMurray 
platform in making the questions of water, light, 
and transit the main issues. The consequence is 
that the supporters of Mayor McMurray acqui- 
esced in the results of the election with good 
grace. The Rocky Mountain News declares that 
all the vote for Johnson, all of that for McMur- 
Murray, and half of that for Gates, constituting 
more than three quarters of all the votes cast, 
may be regarded as ‘‘ against corporation control 
of the city.” It further states that all the super- 
visors and fourteen of the sixteen members of 
the board of aldermen are also pledged to munic- 
ipal ownership. Thus Denver, almost as strongly 
as Detroit and Toledo, stands committed to a 
very advanced policy. 
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MAYOR H. V. JOHNSON, OF DENVER. 


In St. Louis there was in session for 

Municipal a number of weeks through the late 
Afairs’ winter and early spring a commission 
sent down from Jefferson City by the Democratic 
legislature of the State to ‘‘lexow” the Repub- 
lican municipal administration. The Republican 
minority of the legislative committee succeeded 
in securing the investigation also of certain Demo- 
cratic officials who are the local appointees in St. 
Louis of the Democratic governor—for example. 
the police board, the excise commissioner, and 
the coal-oil inspector. So far as the two political 
parties are concerned, a particularly well-informed 
gentleman of St. Louis informs us that honors 
(or, rather, dishonors) may be regarded as easy 
—that is to say, while some serious wrongs and 
malfeasances were found in a number of offices 
and several officials were indicted, the offenders 
seem to be about evenly distributed between the 
two parties. The investigation was undoubtedly 
intended to affect the municipal election of April 
4, when members of the two legislative bodies 
that make up the school board and the munic- 
ipal assembly were to be chosen. The assem- 
bly is composed of a small council, the members 
of which are elected on general ticket by the 
whole city, and a house of delegates, so called, 
which is a larger body elected from wards. Six 
vacancies in the upper house, or council, were to 
be filled, and the Republican nominees were all 
successful. The Republicans also elected 21 out 
of 28 members of the lower house. For the first 
time in the history of St. Louis the nominations 


St. Louis 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT ST, LOUTS, 


were made, not by conventions, but by direct 


vote of the people in party primaries. This in- 
novation is regarded in St. Louis as a great step 
in advance, and it will be worthy of the consid- 
eration of other communities. The public offices 
have now been removed from the old to the new 
city hall, which St. Louis has built without in- 
curring a penny of debt out of annual install- 
ments appropriated from current taxation. The 
building is an excellent one and is very large, 
though it has cost only $2,000,000. 

Philadelphia's Nothing could be in greater con- 
trast with the successful completion 
Water Question. of this splendid city hall at St. 
Louis for $2,000,000 than the experience of 
Philadelphia, where the city hall begun and 
occupied a great many years ago is still in the 
hands of a self-perpetuating board of commis- 
sioners which continues to spend every year a 
great sum, and which has now run the cost far 
beyond $20,000,000, with every reason to sup- 
pose that they will find ways to keep themselves 
in office and spend several millions more before 
consenting to call the building finished. What- 
ever one may say about New York City under 
Tammany, Philadelphia must stand as the colos- 
sal type of corrupt administration, not only for 
the United States, but for the whole world. 


There was a municipal election in Philadelphia a 
few wéeks ago, but it did not greatly arouse the 
community. The Republican candidate, who 
won an easy victory, was Mr. Samuel H. Ash- 
bridge, who was serving his sixth continuous 
term as coroner. Mr. Ashbridge’s letter of ac- 
ceptance was admirable, and his personal record 
was not deemed objectionable by the Municipal 
League, which stands in Philadelphia for genu- 
ine reform. The league did not regard the 
situation in Philadelphia as auspicious for a 
movement against the Republican machine. Any 
effort that might have been made would, in the 
view of the league, have been futile. Phila- 
delphia during the past few months has been 
scourged by an epidemic of typhoid fever. This 
condition is said to be due altogether to the bad 
condition of the water supply. Citizens freely 
declare that the municipal water supply has been 
neglected by officials whose efforts ought to have 
been directed toward its improvement, because 
of a determined attempt on the part of private 
monopolists to persuade the local authorities to 
turn over the water works to be conducted as a 
private enterprise, just as a year or more ago 
a similar movement resulted in the turning over 
of the municipal gas works toa private company. 
Mr. Ashbridge, however, was sound on the water 
question. There is now an energetic disposition 
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on the part of the city government to improve 
the pumping stations, to check the wasteful use 
of water, and above all to take up seriously the 
question of filtration. Experts have been ap- 
pointed, and some time within the present month 
of May they are to make a preliminary report, and 
within the next three months a comprehensive plan 
must be submitted under which Philadelphia may 
secure an ample supply of water of good quality. 


The fact is that in Philadelphia, as 
also in Pittsburg, the municipal elec- 
tions were wholly subordinated to the 
remarkable political conditions that were dis- 
closed in the protracted deadlock at Harrisburg 
over the election of a United States Senator. It 
was felt by the municipal reformers and inde- 
pendent voters in Pittsburg and Philadelphia that 
the best step in the direction of political reform 
that Pennsylvania could possibly take in the year 
1899 would be the defeat of Mr. Quay for an- 
other term in the Senate. Now, it so happened 
that Mr. David Martin, known as the Republican 
boss of Philadelphia, and State Senator Flinn, 
one of the joint bosses of Pittsburg, were work- 
ing as hard as they could to encompass the over- 
throw of Quay, with whom they had finally and 
completely broken. Inasmuch as the chief 
strength of the Republican machines of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg were thus arrayed against the 
control of the State machine by Mr. Quay, it 
seems that the reformers reasoned from their own 
point of view that this was not a good year in 
which to oppose the two local machines. It is 
true that Mr. Magee, of Pittsburg, who is the 
senior member of the Magee-Flinn duumvirate, 
and who had for a long time been a bitter enemy 
of Quay, was now warmly supporting Quay for 
reélection. But there were also many people who 
believed that this was all arranged, in order 
that when the deadlock should finally break, it 
might be the easier for Mr. Magee to take Quay’s 
place and attain the coveted seat in the United 
States Senate. The Pittsburg election occurred 
on February 22, and the Republican candidate, 
Mr. W. J. Diehl, was elected by a large major- 
ity. For several years past Mr. Diehl has been 
the secretary of the Wheeling Natural Gas Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Flinn, the Pittsburg buss, is 
president and principal owner. Personally the 
new mayor is very highly spoken of, even by 
those who are thoroughly opposed to the rule of 
the city by those whom he represents. State 
Senator Magee and his close political associate, 
Senator Flinn, are the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of large Pittsburg enterprises in the 
nature of street railroads and other franchise- 
holding monopolies. 


The 
Pittsburg 
Situation. 
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Among other public improvements in 
contemplation at Pittsburg is a filtra- 
tion plant for the water supply, which 
is expected to cost $3,000,000. The best citi- 
zens of Pittsburg have been endeavoring to 
secure an improved charter, and the matter 
was under consideration before the recent 
Legislature. Mr. George W. Guthrie, one of 
the most distinguished and public-spirited citi- 
zens of Pittsburg and one of the best authori- 
ties on municipal government in the United 
States, was very active in the endeavor to do 
away with certain objectionable features of the 
present charter and to introduce a better sys- 
tem. It is said that there is now in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pittsburg a population of about 
600,000; and the town is growing steadily. 
The library and free institute at Pittsburg upon 
which Mr. Andrew Carnegie has already spent 
perhaps $5,000,000 is just now fortunate in the 
receipt from that same princely giver of another 
benefaction amounting to almost $2,000,000. 
It is said that Mr. Carnegie’s plans contemplate 
still further gifts in future years as this won- 
derful educational establishment grows to the 
point of needing enlarged buildings and further 
appliances. 


Pittsburg 
Improvements. 


The indictment found against Senator 


Mr. Quay : 
andthe Quay several months ago, to which 
Senatorship. »oference was made in our number 


for November, came to trial on April 10 at Phila- 
delphia. The object was to show that during a 
period of years through Mr. Quay’s political in- 
fluence very large sums of State money had 
been deposited for his personal use in the People’s 
Bank, which failed last year. The failure was 
immediately followed by the suicide of the cash- 
ier. The accusation was that the State money 
turned over to this bank as a favored place cf 
deposit was used by Mr. Quay and the late 
cashier in joint secret speculation in stocks, with- 
out payment of interest to the State. The prose- 
cution had completed its case on the 19th, and 
the defense was expected to begin its testimony 
on the 20th. Mr. Quay and his friends had in- 
sisted that the whole affair was a move on the 
part of his political adversaries in their attempt 
to defeat his reélection to the Senate. His fol- 
lowers had clung to him with amazing tenacity 
through more than three long months of ineffect- 
ive balloting at Harrisburg. At length, on April 
18, State Senator Magee, of Pittsburg, withdrew 
his support from Quay and carried with him 
some fourteen votes, with the professed object 
of electing Mr. B. F. Jones before the expira- 
tion of the session of the Legislature on April 20 
But there still remained at Mr. Quay’s back a 
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solid phalanx of 93 votes, while Democrats to 
the number of 85 remained faithful to their own 
candidate, Jenks. At the last ballot, on the 
19th, the vote stood: Quay, 93; Jenks, 85; 
Jones, 69. The Legislature adjourned on Thurs- 
day, with the understanding that Pennsylvania 
would have only one representative, Mr. Penrose, 
in the Senate during the next two years, unless 
the governor should call an extra session of the 
Legislature for the sake of endeavoring to fill the 
vacant seat. 
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To the surprise of the public, the 
attorneys for Mr. Quay, after tak- 
ing a day for consultation, decided 
to make no defense at all, but to allow the 
case to go at once to the jury. It was sub- 
mitted to the jury at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon of April 20, the day of the adjournment 
of the Legislature. The jury was out all night, 
and at 11 o’clock the following forenoon the 
verdict was brought in, declaring that Matthew 
Stanley Quay was not guilty of the charge of 
conspiring to use for his own unlawful gain and 
profit the funds of the State of Pennsylvania de- 
posited in the People’s Bank. Mr. Quay was 
present, and his friends created a scene of en- 
thusiastic excitement. To cap the climax, Gov- 
ernor Stone immediately appointed Mr. Quay 


Acquittal 
and Ap- 
pointment. 
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United States Senator until the regular legisla- 
tive session of 1901. It does not follow, of 
course, that Mr. Quay will be permitted to take 
the seat. The Senate has on several occasions 
established the precedent that when the Legisla- 
ture has had due opportunity to fill a vacancy 
and has failed to do so, an appointment by the 
governor will not be recognized. — It is, of course, 
possible that the Senate may reverse its own 
ruling, in which case not only would Mr. Quay 
be seated, but also appointees to be made by the 
governors of Delaware, Utah, and California. 


When the new charter for the Greater 
Issues at New York was adopted, it was the 
Albany. confident prediction of its makers and 
advocates that its result would be to transfer the 
consideration of vital municipal matters from the 
State Legislature at Albany to the two-chambered 
municipal assembly in the metropolis. It was 
the equally confident prediction of this magazine 
that nothing of the kind would result. The past 
winter and spring have been extremely lively ones 
in the discussion of all sorts of matters of impor- 
tance affecting the metropolis, but not a single one 
of these discussions that have taken the attention 
of the community has been carried on in the 
municipal council. They have all gone straight 
to the Legislature at Albany. Out of a great 
number, perhaps the four most important ones 
have been (1) the measure to reorganize the 
police system of New York under a single head, 
doing away with the existing bipartisan board 
of four police commissioners ; (2) the struggle 
to prevent the occupation of Amsterdam Avenue, 
one of the great thcroughfares of the city, by two 
rival double-track electric street railroads ; (3) the 
bill to permit the Astoria Gas Company to enter 
the city by way of a tunnel from Long Island and 
thus do business in the metropolis; and (4) a 
measure changing the powers of the rapid transit 
commissioners in such a way as to enable them - 
to confer upon a private company a perpetual 
franchise fur the construction and operation of 
the long-proposed underground rapid transit rail- 
road, if they should so choose. Other subjects 
of great importance before the Legislature had to 
do with the revision of the laws regulating the 
construction of buildings, particularly of tene- 
ment-house buildings in New York City; with 
a closer factory inspection, and virtual abolition 
of the worst evils of the sweat-shop system ; and 
with a radical change in the system of taxation, - 
for the sake of reaching tle untaxed but im- 
mensely lucrative franchises of the street rail- 
road, gas, and other municipal monopolies. As 
the net outcome of the legislative work, the seem- 
ingly inevitable double trolley system on Amster- 
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dam Avenue will be prevented. Through the 
arbitrament of Governor Roosevelt, a plan has 
been adopted which will result either in the joint 
use of tracks by the two companies or else in 
the withdrawal of one of the companies from 
the avenue on equitable terms. 


7 The Metropolitan Street Railway 
Underground Company, which now operates a ma- 
oad. —_ jor part of the surface lines of New 
York, and which in many ways has shown itself 
very enterprising and responsible, had made a 
proposition to the rapid transit commissioners 
which they seemed inclined to accept. The 
trouble with the proposition was that it sacrificed 
the next generation to the convenience of the 
present one. The proposition provided for the 
immediate construction of the underground road, 
which would be operated, under a system of 
transfers, in connection with the surface lines. 
The company proposed to give the city an ex- 
tremely small percentage on the gross earnings, 
with no increase based upon the growth of busi- 
ness in the future, and it demanded as an ab- 
solute condition that its franchise should be 
perpetual. So firm has been the opposition of 
thoughtful ‘elements in the community to the 
granting of such a franchise that the Metro- 
politan Company has withdrawn its proposal. 
The governor himself had at length given it to 
be understood that he could not sign a bill that 
did not limit the franchise to a term of years. 
The people of the city of New York have once 
nad the question submitted to them, and they 
then decided at a popular election in favor of the 
construction of the underground road with mu- 
nicipal money. The rapid transit commissioners 
have steadfastly preferred this method, but have 
been opposed at every step by obstacles raised 
by politicians who, in turn, were the instrument 
of private corporations. Under all the circum- 
stances, there seems to be no proper way in New 
York by which this great improvement can be 
varried out except by the use of municipal funds. 
The objections that have been raised are of such 
a nature that they can be overcome; and there 
are signs that the community will express itself 
so unmistakably that politicians and selfish pri- 
yate interests will be compelled to yield. 


hinibiy The proposed legislation for the re- 

Under form of the police system was ob- 
__ Investigation. stinately resisted by a small majority 
of the State Senate consisting of the Democrats 
under the general control of Tammany Hall and 
a handful of Republicans who, for some reason, 
were allied with the same interests. In like 
manner other desirable legislation that had re- 
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ceived the Republican stamp was deadlocked in 
the Senate. Such was the state of affairs when, 
without warning, there was introduced a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a legislative com- 
mittee to investigate the present Tammany ad- 
ministration of New York City. It was stoutly 
alleged that this was a mere device to frighten 
the Tammany Democrats into withdrawing their 
opposition to pending measures at Albany. Nev- 
ertheless, the resolution was promptly adopted 
and a committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Robert Mazet, a young Rep2b- 
lican member of the Assembly from New York, 
who was chairman of the committee on the 
affairs of cities. The commission selected Mr. 
Frank Moss as its principal counsel.’ Thus Mr. 
Moss occupies the same position with respect to 
this inquiry that Mr. Goff occupied when the 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Lexow 
investigated the Tammany “administration five 
yearsago. The work of the Mazet commission 
began on April 8. One of the first witnesses 


called was Mr. Richard Croker, and another was 
his right-hand man in the'Tammany conduct of 
municipal affairs, Mr. John F. Carroll. Mr. 


CHAIRMAN MAZET. 


Croker proved an unwilling witness, and at times 
a defiant one; nevertheless, his statements and 
admissions were--highly instructive, and his tes- 
timony has been commented upon from one end 
of the land to the other. There was no attempt 
on his part to deny the fact that his personal 
influence absolutely dominates New York City, 
and that money-making is his constant object in 
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politics. So far as the investigation had pro- 
ceeded when these comments were written, its 
principal results seemed likely to be of an 
educational sort. The people of a great metrop- 


olis like New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago 
must gradually acquire familiarity with the 
methods by which they are governed, through 











MR. FRANK MOSS. 


agitation, investigation, and endless publicity. 
Mr. Moss, who is more conspicuous than any one 
else in the conduct of the investigation, isa man 
of the highest and most incorruptible character, 
and was for many years the legal represeutative 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
now commonly known as ‘‘ Dr. Parkhurst’s So- 
ciety.”” When Mr. Roosevelt retired from the 
presidency of the police board under Mayor 
Strong to become Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, it was Mr. Moss who was appointed to 
fill the unexpired remainder of the term. He 
was already exceptionally familiar with police 
affairs and conditions, and his brief service as 
president of the police board in 1897 was im- 
proved by him to the utmost in completing his 
knowledge and grasp of local affairs. This 
grasp causes him to be the dread of those evil- 
doers who make their living by virtue of corrupt 
municipal conditions. Dr. Parkhurst and some 
others refused to aid the Mazet inquiry because 
they doubted its motives and looked upon it as 
mainly a partisan device. But in its very open- 
ing days it had justified itself by the way in 
which it had helped the community to under- 
stand the new kind of ‘ business politics.” 


The remarkable series of so-called 
‘« Jefferson” dinners given in New 
York on or somewhere near the date 
of the anniversary of the birth of the eminent 
author of the Declaration of Independence had, 
after all, extremely little to do with the reputed 
founder of the Democratic party. Nobody knows 
where Thomas Jefferson would stand in polities 
if he were with us to-day. Certainly no factors 
in our contemporary politics are more essentially 
antagonistic to one another in their sentiments 
and principles than some of the various groups 
that met last month in the name of Jefferson and 
arrogated to themselves the principles of the only 
genuine and simon-pure Jeffersonian democracy. 
The dinner of the Manhattan Single Tax Club 
was no innovation, for this organization has cele- 
brated Jefferson Day for a good many years past. 
Its assemblage this year was unostentatious, but 
was characterized by enthusiasm, sincerity, and 
great oratorical ability. This group of Jeffer- 
sonians did not in the least relish the idea that 
Mr. Richard Croker’s Democratic Club should 
suddenly take up the cult of the Sage of Monti- 
céllo, and should illustrate Jeffersonian simplicity 
by a many-course dinner at $10 a plate. It was 
a dismal and dreary affair, for all its attempt at 
magnificence ; and its speaking was neither by 


The 
Jefferson 
Dinners 


men of great note, nor was it marked by anything 
but dullness and rather scandalous inattention. 
. An attempt was made on this occasion to launch 


a Presidential boom for Mr. Augustus Van Wyck, 
Mr. Croker’s defeated candidate for the gov- 














MR. CROKER IN THE WITNESS CHATR. 


(“ If you can prove that I took a dollar of this city’s money 
you can cut off this arm.”’) 
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ernorship of New York last fall. Mr. Bryan's 
widely published refusal to attend the Croker 
dinner had led immediately to steps for the or- 
ganization of a one-dollar Jefferson dinner that 
should have Mr. Bryan as its special guest of 
honor. Subsequently a difference arose in the 
committee that had charge of this dinner over 
the question whether or not the occasion should 
be avowedly in the interest of the Chicago plat- 
form and Mr. Bryan’s candidacy—a difference 
which threatened to become acute but was hap- 
pily settled by the decision to hold two dinners, 
the one on the evening of April 15 and the other 
on the evening of April 19. The first of these 
was distinctly a Bryan political dinner. About 
2,500 men sat down at the tables in the Grand 
Central Palace. The occasion was one great 
ovation to Mr. Bryan. The Mazet inquiry was 
very considerably humiliating to Mr. Croker and 
hurting his prestige; and thus it was that the 
invasion of Mr. -Bryan came at a particularly 
auspicious time for the friends of the Western 
leader. Among the speakers at this dinner, be- 
sides Mr. Bryan, were Hon. George Fred Wil- 
liams, of Massachusetts, Dr. John Clark Ridpath, 
Judge Tarvin, of Kentucky, and Mr. Towne, of 
Minnesota. 

The The other ‘‘dollar dinner,’ on the 
Significance night of the 19th, was under the 
Dinners.” chairmanship of Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan magazine. 
Its keynote was social and industrial reform, and 

the speaking gave especial prominence to what is 
perhaps the most popular and significant move- 
ment of the day in the United States—namely, 
the demand for the direct municipal control of 
public services and utilities in our great towns. 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, fresh from his amazing 
victory over the candidates of both leading par- 
ties, set the standard of speaking by a speech 
of great ardor and magnetism. Other speak- 
ers besides Mr. Bryan were Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn and Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis. 
The real significance of these Jeffersonian dinners 
(a good many more of them were held than we 
have mentioned) lies in the fact that they were 
intended to help shape the battle lines for the 
Presidential contest of next year. Nobody can 
make accurate predictions about a situation that 
is shifting and developing so rapidly; but at 
least it is plain that a certain tide of enthusiasm 
that swept up from the West and South and 
nominated Mr. Bryan last year—in spite of the 
opposition of the old wheel-horses of the Democ- 
racy like Senator Gorman, Mr. Hill, and the rest 
—will not have spent itself before the conventions 
of the year 1900. Whether or not the silver 
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question should keep its relative prominence in 
the Democratic platform, there will be backing 
enough for the views and doctrines known as 
‘« Bryanism”’ or ‘‘ Altgeldism ” to keep full con- 
trol of the Democratic national organization. 


With the final adjournment of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress on March 4, it 
was to be supposed that for a few 
months the national legislature would not be a 
topic of immediate prominence. The Republi- 
cans had an assured, though not a large, majority, 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which is to meet 


Mr, Reed 
to Leave 
Congress. 


HON. THOMAS B. REED. 


next December, and it was morally certain that 
the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, would be 
reélected Speaker without serious opposition. In 
the middle of April, however, the political world 
was set agog by the news that Mr. Reed had 
finally determined to resign his seat in Congress 
and retire from politics in order to become a 
member of a law firm in New York City under 
circumstances which gave him the assurance of a 
very large income. Mr. Reed will be sixty 
years of age in October. He graduated at Bowdoin 
College in his twenty-first year, began to practice 
law at Portland four or five years later, and be- 
fore he was thirty years of age he had fairly en- 
tered upon a career of honorable public office 
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that ends only with his voluntary retirement to 
private life. He was in the State Legislature for 
three years, then was attorney-general of Maine 
for the following three, after which he was city 
solicitor of Portland for four years, until 1877. 
At that time he entered Congress, where he has 
remained ever since. If he had concluded to 
serve through the term for which he was elected 
last fall, he would have been in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for twenty-four consecutive years. 
The general opinion of his probity and ability as 
Speaker of the House was expressed by us last 
month. It is the prevailing report that Mr. 
Reed’s retirement is due to the feeling that he 
owes it to his family to make some money. 
There are men, some of whom the Mazet in- 
quiry in New York has brought to light, who 
‘grow rich through their connection with politics, 
but who could not earn very much money by 
legitimate private effort. Mr. Reed is of ex- 
actly the opposite sort. While in public office 
he has given his energy to public affairs, although 
at any time—by considering his pocket- book first 
and his constituents and his country afterward 
—he couid have entered the path that leads to 
riches. It is far too early to write biographies 
of Mr. Reed as yet, however, for although he is 
approaching sixty, he retains the vigor, appear- 
ance, and elasticity of youth, and ‘after a few 
years the country may be fortunate enough to 
secure his services again. It is needless to add 
that there has been much discussion already of 
the question who shall secure the Republican 
caucus choice for the Speakership next December. 
Among the names most frequently mentioned are 
two members from New York, two from Illinois, 
and two from Iowa. 


It is pleasant to have the war with 
Spain ended in the technical sense by 
the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty. This occurred at Washington on April 
11. Spain was represented by the French am- 
bassador, M. Jules Cambon. The ceremony took 
place at the White House in the presence of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the members of the Cabinet. 
The American copy of the treaty was plainly but 
handsomely bound in dark blue morocco, hav- 
ing been carefully engrossed. While President 
McKinley handed this to M. Cambon, that gen- 
tleman delivered to the President the Spanish 
copy, very elaborately bound, ornamented, and 
incased. President McKinley at once issued a 
proclamation which recited the whole treaty docu- 
ment, and presented the facts as to the exchange of 
ratifications, in order that the agreement, having 
thus been made public, might be ‘‘ observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States and 


At Peace 
with 
Spain. 
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the citizens thereof.’’ We are to be represented 
at Madrid by the Hon. Bellamy Storer, who has 
for some time past been our minister at Brussels. 
Mr. Storer is a very well-known citizen of Cin- 
cinnati, a man of wealth and attainments, who 
served in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses and was a member of the Foreign A ffairs 
Committee. His transfer to Madrid will be re- 
garded as a promotion in the diplomatic service. 
He will be succeeded at Brussels by Mr. Law- 


HON. BELLAMY STORER. 
(Our new minister to Spain.) 


rence Townsend, of Pennsylvania, now minister 
to Portugal. The new Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington will be the Duke of Arcos, who was at 
one time connected with the Spanish legation in 
this country and who married an American girl. 
Subsequently he was Spanish minister to Mexico, 
and has for some time past been under secretary 
in the Foreign Office at Madrid. His place in 
that office will be taken by Sefior Dupuy de Lome, 
whom he succeeds at Washington. The §$20,- 
000,000 which the United States agreed to pay 
Spain by way of compensation for Spanish im- 
provements in the Philippines was duly placed to 
the credit of Spain last month at the United 
States Sub Treasury in New York. 
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The Philippine situation has con- 
tinued to be the leading topic of 
serious discussion in this country, 
with no point of absolute unanimity except the 
fervent hope and prayer that the pending war- 
fare between the United States troops and the 
natives may come to a speedy end. Meanwhile, 
there has been nothing of immediate moment 
that argument and controversy could accomplish 
here at home. Wise people have understood 
that for the present there was nothing to do but 
trust to the wisdom of those who have the affair 
in hand and who are doing their very best. 
Admiral Dewey, General Otis, and President 
Schurman are the three men that stand charged 
with the work of securing Philippine pacifica- 
tion. They have in times past earned the repu- 
tation of being wise men. We must now leave 
a critical situation in their hands. Since our 
last number went to press the American troops 
have made an easy capture of Malolos, which 
was the capital of the so-called republic of 
the Tagals. Aguinaldo’s followers fled at the 
approach of our army. Operations have since 
been conducted in the general vicinity of Malolos. 
We have had some unfortunate losses of brave 
men, and the whole affair is painful and dis- 
heartening. None the less, it is not the proper 
time to find fault. 


In the 
Philippines. 


There is at least some ground for the 
belief that the insurgents are very 
tired of their perfectly futile and 
hopeless opposition to the United States. Their 
movement is in no sense an intelligent and high- 
minded effort to carry out a cherished plan for 
liberty and independence. Just as soon as the 
Philippine people can be made to understand 
what the presence of the United States signifies, 
they will be very happy to accept American 
oversight and protection. President Schurman 
and his fellow commissioners have issued a con- 
ciliatory proclamation to the people, and copies 
of it have been scattered broadcast throughout 
the archipelago. Reports from islands other 
than Luzon are rather encouraging. Our vol- 
unteers in the Philippines are about to come 
home, and a number of regiments of the regular 
troops are to be sent out to replace them. It has 
not yet been decided whether or not it will be 
necessary for the President to issue a call for the 
enlistment of any of the thirty-five thousand 
additional volunteers that the compromise army 
bill of the last session permits him to raise if 
he finds it advisable. A more detailed state- 


A Better 
Outlook. 


ment of events in the Philippines during the past 
month will be found in our Record of Current 
Events. 
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A leading topic in Cuba has been 
the acceptance of the $3,000,000 
fund and the preliminary steps for its 
distribution among the impatient Cuban soldiers. 
About 40,000 names, it now seems to be under- 
stood, will bear the test of inquiry as belonging 
to the genuine Cuban army after the exclusion of 
mere camp followers and of the numerous men 
who have been enrolled since the conclusion of 
the war. This would mean an average of only 
about $75 to each soldier. That, of course, is 
better than nothing, but it will not go far to- 
ward reéstablishing these-men in their homes and 
in the pursuits of civil life. Our views on this 
subject have been expressed at length more than 
once, and we have found no occasion to change 
them. Gradually the administration of Cuba be- 
comes more orderly. American volunteers have 
been coming home, regiment after regiment, with 
the result of leaving in Cuba a greatly diminished 
army. Our military departments have been con- 
solidated to some extent, with the result, for in- 
stance, of giving Gen. Fitzhugh Lee command 
over a considerably enlarged territory at. the 
west end of the island. 


In Cuba. 


Owing to the result of old wounds, 
and the impairment of his ‘strength 
through assiduous service, Gen. Guy 
V. Henry has been obliged to give up the mili- 
tary governorship of Porto Rico. It is under- 
stood that his successor is to be Gen. George 
W. Davis, who has been serving on what is 
commonly known as the ‘‘ beef inquiry.” Porto 
Rico is not in a very happy condition. The 
people are entirely ready to do homage to the 
Stars and Stripes, but they find their indus- 
tries prostrated, their old markets in Cuba and 
Spain no longer available, and no new market 
for their crops as yet discovered. Although 
we have annexed Porto Rico, we enforce 
against her our high tariff exactly as if she 
belonged to the French or British West In- 
dies. Our zealous representatives of educa- 
tion and religion are trying hard to establish 
schools and protestant churches in Porto Rico ; 
but they will have better success after economic 
and political conditions are remedied. The one 
short and easy way to improve the economic con- 
ditions is to bring Porto Rico within our com- 
mercial pale. It would not be practicable to 
extend the tariff system of the United States to 
the Philippines ; but there is certainly much to be 
said in favoring of giving Porto Rico the benefit 
of commercial as well as political annexation. 
The sooner some form of civil administration 1s 
set up, by the side of the military government, 
the better it will be for everybody. 


In 
Porto Rico. 
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The Spanish parliamentary elections 
following the recent change of min- 
istry were held on Sunday, the 16th. 
Nothing could throw a stronger light upon Span- 
ish characteristics than the announcement cabled 
this country the following day that the vote in 
Madrid had been exceedingly light, owing to the 
absorbing interest in an unusually popular bull- 
fight. Elections are always held on Sunday in 
Spain and so are the bull-fights; and the less 
important things must give way to that which 
really claims the national attention. There was 
never a time during the Spanish-American War, 
if some fairly reliable testimony may be accepted, 


The Spanish 
Elections. 


when the people of Madrid and the other large’ 


Spanish towns as a whole were not more in- 
terested in the bull-fights than in the course of 
the naval and military struggle. A nation in 
that condition has no right to hold sovereignty 
over outlying peoples such as the Cubans and the 
Filipinos. Spain will have to grapple seriously 
with reforms at home or else sink to a still lower 
place among the nations. It was to be taken for 


granted, as a matter of course, that the elections 
would be favorable to the new ministry, the 
election machinery being in the hands of the 
government of the day. 


Russia is much in evidence in these 
days, first, because of the prominence 
given to that country by the Czar's 
call for the peace conference, and, second, through 
reports of activity and progress in various fields 
of enterprise. The great Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is pressing steadily onward toward its goal, 
and the Russians are making themselves mas- 
ters in Manchuria and the northern provinces of 
Mongolia and of China. While they have been 


Activity 
of Russia. 














VICE ADMIRAL MAKAROFF. 
(Inventor of an ice-breaking steamer.) 


staking almost everything upon the acquisition 
of a seaport and railroad terminus on the Pacific 
below the line of heavy ice that has always 
closed Vladivostok and the Siberian harbors, 
one of their enterprising naval leaders has been 
hard at work inventing a way to open ice-bound 
harbors by mechanical means. St. Petersburg 
heretofore has been shut off from sea traffic 
during several winter months, like Duluth and 
other of our great lake ports, by the ice that 
forms on the Neva. Admiral Makaroff, who 
has long been experimenting with ice-breaking 

_ steamers, has at length in- 











THE ICE-BREAKER “ ERMACK.” 


(Built for the Russian Government on Admiral Makaroff’s plans.) 


vented a huge piece of naval 
construction that accom- 
plishes the desired end. It 
plows its way with remark- 
able rapidity through solid 
ice, leaving behind a broad 
channel in which other ves- 
sels may safely navigate. 
This invention will not great- 
ly diminish the Russian zeal 
for the China Sea and the 
purpose to maintain Port 
Arthur as a great Russian 
maritime rendezvous and 
railroad terminus; but along 
thousands of miles of frozen 
coast-line on the Baltic, the 
North Pacific, and the Arc- 
tic Ocean there will be am- 
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ple opportunity to use Makaroff’s ice-breakers. 
Several American ports on the great lakes and 
on rivers like the St. Lawrence might find it to 
their advantage to look into this Russian inven- 
tion, with a practical object in view. 


The Czar’s peace conference, which 
will assemble on or about May 18 at 
The Hague, is to be presided over, 
according to general understanding, by M. de 
Staal, who heads the Russian delegation. This 
veteran statesman and diplomat is the Russian 
ambassador at “London. Another famous Rus- 
sian who will participate. in the conference is 
Professor Martaens, perhaps the greatest living 
authority on international law... Professor Mar- 
taens, it will be» xemembered, is the fifth mem- 
ber of the Venezuela. boundary arbitration com- 
mission, the other four members. consisting of 
two American and*two English judges. This 
Venezuela board was to have met at Paris on 
the 25th of the present month; but it is now 
announced that its meeting will be postponed for 
a number of weeks in order to enable Professor 
Martaens to join in the conference at The Hague. 
The British delegation at the conference is to 
be headed by Sir Julian Pauncefote, for a num- 
ber of years past the ambassador of Great Brit- 
tain at Washington. The head of the French 
group will be M. Leon Bourgeois, formerly a 
prime minister of France and one of the most 
eminent aad scholarly of contemporary French 
Count Munster is named as the 


The Czar’s 
Conference. 


statesmen. 
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principal delegate from Germany. Another 
prominent member of the German deputation 
found his appointment rather severely criticised 
in Russia and elsewhere by reason of recent 


M. DE STAAL. 
(Who will preside at the Czar’s conference.) 
articles in which he has shown himself a very 
pronounced defender of militarism and a skep- 


tical critic of precisely the kind of reforms belief 
in which has inspired the call for the conference. 


PALACE HUISTEN BOSCH, WHERE THE PEACE CONFERENCE IS TO MEET. 
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COUNT MUNSTER. 


This German is Professor Stengel. After the as- 
sembling of the conference, which will unques 
tionably be a body of great eminence and learning, 
we shall doubtless find occasion to publish a much 
more extended list of the members. Elsewhere 


we comment in extenso upon the members of the 


American delegation headed by Hon. Andrew 
D. White. Our delegates will do well to pre- 
sent at the conference certain advanced Ameri- 
can doctrines of international law, such as the 
proposed immunity of private property at sea in 
time of war. Professor Moore, by the way, 
who was secretary and counsel to our peace com- 
missioners at Paris, contributes to this number 
of the Review a valuable article upon inter- 
national law principles as tested and illustrated in 
the recent war with Spain. 


F In England, where the burdens of 
Affairs in jee ; : 
the United militarism are by no means heaviest, 


Kingdom. the new budget introduced the other 


day by Sir Michael Hicks Beach,. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, showed how easily surplus 
revenue is absorbed in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of a vast navy and in the endless 
military expenditures that are the price of a 
world-wide empire. England has maintained 
unbroken peace with all nations of any rank for 
a great many years, and yet the growth of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure has gone on with 
feverish haste. The question has risen this year 
whether new forms of taxation should be devised 
or sinking-fund payments on the national debt 
should cease. A proposed new tax on transfers 
of stocks and shares has considerably perturbed 
the promoters and speculators. The great ques- 
tion that continues to agitate the country has to 
do with the suppression of unlawful ritualism in 


M. LEON BOURGEOIS. 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


the established Church. Sooner or later the con-. 
troversy seems bound to lead to disestablishment. 
The county council elections in Ireland resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the Nationalists 
everywhere except in Ulster. There had been 
an impression in England that the granting of 
local self-government under the new arrange- 
ment for elective bodies in the counties would 
greatly lessen the demand for parliamentary 
home rule; but the result seems to be just the 
opposite. The concession of county home rule 
is taken in Ireland as a sign that home rule in 
the full sense can be had if its friends are duly 
persistent. 


Removing Vhatever the conference at The 
‘emouing 
Causes of Hague may or may not do, the cause 
War. of peace has made huge progress in 
the past year, through elimination of unsettled 
questions which were liable to make trouble be- 
tween powers of fighting rank. Spain, it is 
true, is-not accounted one of the great powers; 
but she has, in our century, been military above 
all else. The trial of issues between Spain and 
the United States has undoubtedly taken the 
West Indies out of the realm of possible war- 
making disputes. But for American occupation, 
the Philippines also might sooner or later have 
led to a war-provoking scramble in which Ger- 
many and Japan would have participated. 
Among the very greatest recent events making 
for peace have been the agreements which 
practically complete the partition of Africa. 
First came the settlement of differences between 
England and Germany as respects southern and 
central Africa—a notable triumph of honorable 
diplomacy. And later came the understanding 
worked out between Lord Salisbury and M. 
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Cambon in settlement of the very serious differ- 
ences between France and England respecting 
northern Africa. The accompanying map shows 
the general features of the agreement. Almost 
all of the great Sahara region is now French so 
far as English recognition can make it. It is 
suggested that to make this comprehensive agree- 
ment between England and France the better 
operative in the future, there ought at once to 
be agreed upon some plan for a commission to 
arbitrate any, difference that might arise in the 
future in the interpretation of the various fea- 
tures of the settlement. 














There remains, however, one part of 
The Question northern Africa over which there 
of Tripoli. : 

must still be a good many heated 
words said, and over which there may be danger 
of serious quarrel. That regionis Tripoli. The 
French advancing from Algeria to the eastward 
have made Tunis virtually theirown. Next east 
lies Tripoli, and beyond Tripoli is Egypt, in con- 
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that the full Court of Cassation is likely to re- 
port against the revision of the Dreyfus case. 
It is enough to say that if this report should be 
true it will be gravely unfortunate. Germany 
is perennially agitated over questions of. tariff 
and the importation of bread and meat from 
other countries. It is hard for outsiders to com- 
prehend the intense absorption of the German 
people in these economic questions. The Kaiser 
meanwhile has been pushing with great energy, 
but by no means with success, his favorite project 
of a ship canal for strategic as well as commercial 
purposes connecting the Elbe with the Rhine. 


The visit of Mr. Cecil Rhodes to the 

and German Emperor continues to cause 
South Africa. echoes and reéchoes throughout Eu- 
rope and Africa. It seems to be certain that Mr. 
Rhodes established excellent personal relations 
with William, and that agreements were reached 
which will make pretty sure the completion of 
the telegraph line from Cape Town to Cairo within 
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There is not a 
great deal that of 
necessity claims 
our attention this month in 
the internal affairs of con- 
tinental Europe. It is re- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Chamberlain continues from time to time to say 
hard things about Mr. Rhodes’ enemy, President 
Kruger of the Transvaal. That stolid old gentle- 
man has of late shown signs of relenting toward 
the Uitlanders, who have been sending numer- 
ously signed petitions to the Queen of England 
to help them in their contentions against the 
Boer government. Kruger now proposes to con- 
siderably change the tax laws which rest so heav- 
ily upon the mining companies that exploit the 
Johannesburg reefs, and he is also promising to 
shorten up the naturalization period to a term of 
at most five years. This would seem reasonable 
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The trouble in Samoa has proved to 
be far more protracted and serious 
than any one in Europe or America 
had anticipated when the dissatisfaction over the 
decision of Chief Justice Chambers was first an- 
nounced three months ago. If the lamented 
Robert Louis Stevenson were still alive.and in 
his home at Apia, the extraordinary events which 
have followed one another. with bewildering 
rapidity in the neighborhood of that island port 
would give him material for another ‘‘ footnote 
to history” of larger dimensions than the one 
that he wrote a number of years ago. It will 
be remembered that in 1892 Mr. Stevenson pub- 
lished a volume on the Samoan complications of 
that period, entitled ‘‘ A Footnote to History.” 
It looked for a moment last month as if the 
Samoan question might lead to the making of 
some serious history on a large scale. Happily, 
there is now reason to think that it may be kept 
in the minor and subordinate place of the ‘‘ foot- 

.” When Chief Justice Chambers gave his 


The 
Samoan 
Muddle. 


~ decision in favor of young Malietoa Tanus and 
against Mataafa, the United States was not repre- 


4” Mataafa. 
; , been reversed. 


4 
ie 


sented at Samoa by a warship. As our readers 
will remember, the English were in accord with 
the Americans in supporting the claims of young 
Malietoa, while the Germans were backing 
Only ten years ago the situation had 
Mataafa was Waging his war for 
supremacy under the direction of an American, 


«<9 while the Germans were in sympathy with the 


iyi , 


a ‘ i ne 
ee Hf 
BALI KEL 
MENDING THEIR WAYS. 


Karser to RHODES: “Oh, yes! Idon’t mind. Just make 


it worth my while.” 
KRvuGER to UITLANDER: “ Here’s a nice Easter card for 


you.”—From Fun (London). 


enough, but it is not what the Uitlanders want. 
It is the determination of the Englishmen who 
have gone to Johannesburg for gold-mining pur- 
poses to obtain the right to vote as citizens of the 
Transvaal Republic, while still keeping their 
status as British subjects. In short, they want 
to rule the Transvaal Republic without swearing 
allegiance to it. Certainly, from his own point 
of view President Kruger is .right in holding 
that if the newcomers wish to exercise the priv- 
ileges of citizens they should be willing to give 
their allegiance and assume the responsibilities. 
The only ultimate solution, of course, is the federa- 
tion of the Transvaal and the Orange Free Re- 
public with the other provinces of British South 
Africa. This may not be pleasant for the Boers, 
but it is manifest destiny. 


A number of German subjects were 
Subse- 


other side. 


of Berlin. Mataafa was banished, and it was 
distinctly understood that he was to be hence- 
forth excluded from all consideration in the 
selection of Samoan rulers. The Germans, how- 
ever, for reasons that have to do with their strong 
desire to obtain a dominating influence in Samoa, — 
brought Mataafa back and made him a candidate 
for the kingship on the death, last year, of the 
old Malietoa. Samoan kings, in accordance with 
their old-time customs, are elected by the people. 
There seems to be no doubt of the truth of the 
German contention that Mataafa received a large 
majority of the votes. The general act of Ber- 
lin, however, makes the decision of the chief 
justice on the question of the selection of the 
king final, beyond any further appeal. Chief 
Justice Chambers, after a long hearing of the 
case, found Mataafa ineligible under the act of 
Berlin, and gave his judgment therefore in favor 
of the younger candidate. The followers of 
Mataafa, still abetted by the German consul, 
Rose, the German president of the municipal 
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SAMOAN REBELS MARCHING IN THE MAIN STREET OF APIA. 


council of Apia, and all the German element of 
the foreign population, refused to accept the 
judgment of the court, made war upon the ill- 
armed followers of the young Malietoa, and in- 


stalled Mataafa as king. This, of course, was a 
revolutionary proceeding. On account of the 
strength of the followers of Mataafa there was 
nothing to do for atime but to accept the ar- 
rangement as a provisional one until there was a 
sufficient physical force to sustain the chief jus- 
tice. The United States sent the warship Phil- 
adelphia, under command of Admiral Albert 
Kautz, who arrived on March 6, and at once laid 
a calm but exceedingly firm hand upon the situa- 
tion. He issued a proclamation, restored the 
authority of the chief justice, enthroned Malietoa, 
and joined the English in vigorously defending 
the situation when the followers of Mataafa took 
to the war-path. Marines and sailors were 
landed from the Philadelphia and the English 
ships, and the Englishmen and Americans fought 
side by side against large bodies of natives. 
There was an ugly rumor that Mataafa was ob- 
taining arms and ammunition from the German 
warship. It is best not to believe this until 
there is umistakable proof. Unfortunately, on 


April 4th a party of British and Americans 
numbering 105 was ambushed on a German 
plantation (with the alleged active aid of 
the German planter) by about 800 ‘natives. 
In the fierce fight that followed several sailors 
and officers, some being American and some 
English, were killed. This event at first stirred 
up a dangerously angry feeling against Germany. 
But the conclusion was soon reached that it 
would be well to wait for all the facts. 


° Our own Government made an ex- 
Seeking m . 
a cellent impression everywhere by the 
Remedy. coolness it maintained and the per- 
fect good temper it exhibited in all that pertained 
to these unfortunate troubles in Samoa. It was 
readily enough agreed by England and the 
United States, on the proposal of Germany, 
that commissioners should be appointed to pro- 
ceed at once to Apia and take the whole situation 
in hand, arranging for the settlement of all 
existing difficulties and providing safeguards 
against the future recurrence of like troubles. 
But inasmuch as England and the United States 
have of late found it easy to agree, and have 
been practically allies during the past four 
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months in Samoa, Germany 
insisted that no decisions 
of the commissioners should 
be valid unless unanimous. 
To this England objected 
decidedly. The United 
States did not consider the 
question a vital one, and 
agreed to accept any deci- 
sion with respect to it that 
London and Berlin could 
arrive at. England finally 
yielded, and it was agreed 
that the commissioners 
should be unanimous in all 
their actions. The.United 
States, on the other hand, 
insisted that the- inquiries 
of the commissioners should 








go back to the original plot- 
ting on the part of the Ger- 
mans, including particular- 
ly the events immediately following Chief Jus- 
tice Chambers’ decision against Mataafa and theat- 
tack on the Court. The Germans took the ground 


that the ultimate acceptance by all the consuls of 
Mataafa’s provisional government had made a 
new starting-point, and that the thing to be in- 
vestigated was the conduct of the American 


admiral; Kautz, in proceeding to depose Mataafa 
and to enforce the Chambers decision of last 
December. England stood with the United 
States in this contention and the Germans yielded. 
Thus the commissioners will go into the merits 
of the entire question, beginning with the re- 
turn of Mataafa and the election last year. The 


MALIETOA TANU, PLACED ON SAMOAN THRONE BY ADMIRAL KAUTZ. 


MATAAFA (IN WHITE ROBE) WITH LEADING SUPPORTERS. 


commissioners will not have the final word, how- 
ever, for their findings must be referred to their 
respective governments for ratification before 
taking effect. Some way must, and of course 
can, be found for removing the Samoan question 
beyond the possibility of making trouble among 
first class powers. Meanwhile the Government 
of the United States has greatly improved re- 
lations with Germany by the excellent diplomatic 
manners of our ambassador, Dr. White at Ber- 
lin, and of Secretary Hay in his dealings with 
Ambassador von Holleben at Washington. Our 
member of the joint commission that goes to 
Samoa is Mr. Bartlett Tripp, of Yankton, S. D. 
Mr. Tripp was at one time 
minister at Vienna, and 
previously was a Supreme 
Court chief justice in Da- 
kota. He is a Democrat in 
politics and is accounted 
well fitted for the work in 
~hand. The German mem- 
ber is Baron Speck von 
Sternberg, first secretary 
of the German embassy at 
Washington, a diplomat of 
much skill and experience. 
The English member is Mr. 
Eliot, one of the secretaries 
of the British embassy at 
Washington. They go to 
Samoa together on a vessel 
provided by the United 
States. Admiral Kautz has 
taken a bold course, but 
there is no doubt of his 
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thorough familiarity with all the bearings of the 
treaty under which Samoa is governed ; and his 
course, as far as understood, meets with entire 
approval at Washington. 


The most eminent American in the 

Obituary obituary list for the month that is 
comprised in our record was the late 

Justice Stephen J. Field, who not long ago re- 
tired from the Supreme Court bench after the 
longest service of any judge in its history. He 
belonged to a family of distinguished brothers, 
of whom the sole survivor is the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Field. The Baroness Hirsch, whose great 


























THE LATE BARONESS HIRSCH. 


fortune inherited from her wealthy Belgium 
father was united to a still greater fortune when 
she married the late Baron Hirsch, died on 
April 1, leaving wealth estimated at about $125, - 
000,000, four-fifths of which is bequeathed 
to various Hebrew charities throughout the 
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Photo by Bell. : 
THE LATE JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


world, in continuation of the stupendous work 
of Jewish colonization, education, and relief 
that was entered upon by her husband with her 
active aid some years before his death. The 
famous English Sanskrit scholar, Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, of the University of Oxford, 
died on April 11 at the age of eighty. On April 
8 the venerable Moses W. Dodd died in New 
York. He founded the publishing house now 
bearing the name of Dodd, Mead & Co., just 
sixty years ago. For almost thirty years past 
his son has been the head of the firm. The 
names of a great many other well known person- 
ages will be found in our obituary record pub- 
lished on another page. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 21 to April 20, 1899.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
March 22.—The transport Sherman arrives at Manila 
with United States troops to reénforce General Otis. 
March 25.—General MacArthur leads an important 
forward movement to the north and east of Manila, the 
insurgents retiring before the American advance; the 





COL. HARRY C. EGBERT, U. S. A. 
(Killed in the Philippines on March 26.) 


troops engaged are the Third Artillery, as infantry ; 
the Montana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Oregon 
Volunteers ; the Third, Fourth, Seventeenth, Twenty- 
second, and Twenty-third Infantry ; and the Utah battal- 
ion of artillery. American casualties, 176 (26 killed). 

March 26.—General Wheaton’s brigade takes the town 
of Malinta ; Col. Harry C. Egbert, of the Twenty-second 
Infantry, is killed ; the insurgents evacuate Malabon, 
burning the place; after the taking of Malinta General 
MacArthur’s advance guard, the Third Artillery and 
the Twentieth Kansas, join General Wheaton’s brigade ; 
the brigades of Gen. H. G. Otis and General Hale ad- 
vance toward Marilao as far as Meycanayan. 

March 27.—General MacArthur's forces take and hold 
Marilao ; the South Dakota volunteers, led by Colonel 
Frost, charge the Filipino troops commanded by Agui- 
naldo in person; the insurgents are repulsed with 
slaughter ; American casualties, about 40. 


March 29.—General MacArthur advances from Mari- 
lao to Bocave, Bigaa, and Guiguinto, on the road to 
Malolos, which is stubbornly contested by the Filipinos ; 
American casualties, about 70. 

March 31.—General MacArthur’s division occupies 
Malolos, the insurgent capital, after slight resistance ; 
American loss, 1 killed, 15 wounded. 

April 4.—The American commissioners to the Philip- 
pines issue a proclamation stating the intentions of their 
government in dealing with the islands. 

April 10.—An expedition of 1,500 men under General 
Lawton capture the town of Santa Cruz, on Laguna de 
Bay, Luzon, driving back the Filipinos with heavy loss ; 
the American loss is 10 wounded, one of whom dies. 

April 12.—General Wheaton drives the Filipinos north 
of Manila inland. a 

April 13.—A Filipino attack on the American lines 
near Malalos is successfully repulsed. 

April 14.—The United States transport Sheridan ar- 
rives at Manila with reénforcements. 

April 18.—Lieutenant Gillmore and 14 men from the 
United States gunboat Yorktown, while trying to res- 
cue a besieged Spanish garrison near Baler in the Phil- 
ippines, are ambushed and captured by Filipinos. 

April 19.—The administration at Washington decides 
to send regular troops to the number of 14,000 as reén- 
forcements to General Otis. 





BRIG.-GEN. IRVING HALE. 
(Actively engaged in the Philippines.) 
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April 20.—Two transports sail from San Francisco 
for Manila with troops and supplies. 




















HON. LAWRENCE TOWNSEND 


(United States minister to Portugal, transferred to Belgium.) 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF CUBA. 


March 21.—General Ludlow authorizes an increase in 
the Havana police force of 400 men. 

March 26.—Secretary Alger arrives at Havana and 
holds a conference with the heads of military depart- 
ments. 

March 28.—T'wo delegates from the Cuban Assembly 
arrive at Washington, but are not officially recognized 
....An independent postal service is established in 
Cuba. 

April 8.—General Brooke and General Gomez hold 
another conference concerning the distribution of the 
$3,000,000 intended to be paid to the Cuban army. 

April 4.—The Cuban Assembly votes to disband the 
army and to dissolve. 

April 7.—The Cuban generals decide to reinstate Max- 
imo Gomez as commander-in-chief and to appoint an 
executive board to assist in the distribution of the 
$3,000,000 to be paid to Cuban soldiers. 


April 9.—A_ strike.of railroad employees suspends 
traftic on lines leading eastward from Havana. 


April 18.—The original rollsof the Cuban army are 
delivered to General Brooke at Havana; they show on 
their face the names of 48,000 officers and men. 


April 17.—The military departments of Cuba are 
reorganized, those of Pinar del Rio and Matanzas being 
eliminated ; the former is consolidated with the depart- 
ment of Havana and the latter with Santa Clara. 


April 20.—General Brooke issues a decree constituting 
a court of final appeal in Cuba, with jurisdiction over 
such eases (both civil and criminal) as formerly went to 
Madrid for final disposition. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


March 28.—President McKinley returns to Washing- 
ton from Thomasville, Ga.. 

March 29.—The New York Assembly passes a resolu- 
tion providing for an investigation of the police and 
other departments of the New York City government. 

March 30.—Baitimore Democrats nominate Thomas 
G. Hayes for mayor. 

April 1.—The Detroit Common Council appoints a 
committee to purchase and operate the street railroads. 

April 3.—Important elections are held in Ohio cities ; 
the following are elected mayors: Cleveland, John H. 
Farley (Dem.); Toledo, S. M. Jones (Ind.) ; and Colum- 
bus, Samuel J. Swartz (Rep.)....The Republican State 
ticket, headed by Claudius KE. Grant for justice of the 
Supreme Court, is successful in Michigan. 

April 4.—Mayor Carter H. Harrison (Dem.) is reélected 
in Chicago bya plurality of 40,000 over Zina R. Carter 
(Rep.)....H. V. Johnson (Dem.) is elected mayor of 
Denver, Colo. 

April 5.—Governor Dyer (Rep.), of Rhode Island, is 
reélected, with a Republican legislature. 

April 7.—In the United States Circuit Court at Charles- 
ton, S. C., a true bill is found against 13 men ac- 
cused of lynching Frazer B. Baker, the negro postmas- 
ter at Lake City, S. C., February 22, 1898. 

April 8.—The Mazet investigating committee of the 
New York Assembly begins its inquiry into the Tam- 
many administration of New York City. 

April 14.—Richard Croker testifies before the Mazet 
committee in New York City. 

April 15.—Attorney-General Monett; of Ohio, tiles in 





MAYOR-ELECT CORNELIUS T. DRISCOLL, OF NEW HAVEN, 


the Supreme Court of that State a bill of information 
relating the alleged attempt to bribe him in connection 
with pending litigation against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and asking an investigation. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April 18—The New York Legislature passes the 
White civil-service bill....Cornelius T. Driscoll (Dem.) 
is elected mayor of New Haven, Conn. 


April 19.—James P. Taliaferro (Dem.) is chosen 
United States Senator by the Florida Legislature.... 
The final ballot for United States Senator in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature results in no choice. 


April 20.—The retirement from public life of Repre- 
sentative Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, is announced.... 
The Pennsylvania Legislature adjourns. : 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


March 21.—The French Court of Cassation orders the 
secret dossier in the Dreyfus case to be submitted. 


March 22.—The Corean cabinet is dismissed and two 
of the members banished. 


March 24.—A deadlock is reported in the legislative 
council of Jamaica on the tariff 
bill. 

March 25.—Dr. Hans Delbriick 
is fined 500 marks for expressing 
disapproval of the action of the 
Prussian Government in expel 
ling the Danes from Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

March 28.—The Danish lower 
house votes a credit for a war- 
ship to enforce Denmark’s de- 
mands on China....The British 
House of Commons adjourns 
till April 10. 

March 30.—The French Senate 
adjourns till May 9 and the 
Chamber of Deputies till May 2. 

April 3.—The Greek ministry 
resigns. 

April 7.—A vote of censure on 
the government is passed in the 
Jamaica Legislative Council. 

April 8.—The managers of the 
Paris Figaro are fined 500 francs 
and costs for publishing testi- 
mony furnished to the Court of 
Cassation in the Dreyfus case. 


April 11.—The Jamaica Legis- 
lative Council withdraws its 
vote of censure on the govern- 
ment and votes $500,000 to meet current liabilities.... 
The Roumanian cabinet resigns. 

April 12.—M. Theotokis is asked to form a new cabi- 
net in Greece. 

April 13.—The British budget is introduced in the 
House of Commons. 

— 16.—General elections for members of the Cortes 
are held throughout Spain. 

April 19.—The British House of Commons rejects on 
second reading the bill to repeal the Irish coercion act 
of 1887. 








May 1, 1898.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


March 21.—The Anglo-French agreement regarding 
frontiers in Africa is signed at London. 


March 22.—Malietoa Tanus is crowned King of Samoa, 
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American and British representatives participating in 
the ceremony. 

March 23.—Samoan villages held by Mataafa are bom- 
barded by the United States cruiser Philadelphia and 
the British cruisers Porpoise and Royalist after an 
attack of the natives on Apia. 

March 24.—In a dispute between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile an award of territory is made to the 
latter government by the United States minister to 
the Argentine Republic, acting as arbitrator. 

March 31.—It is announced that Great Britain has 
completed the purchase of the Tongo group of islands. 


April 1.—A force of 214 British and Americans and 
150 friendly natives is ambushed by a band of Mataafa’s 
warriors on a German plantation near Apia, Samoa ; 
Lieut. Philip V. Lansdale of the United States cruiser 
Philadelphia, Lieut. Angel H. Freeman, of the British 
cruiser Tauranga, and Ensign Monaghan, of the Phila- 
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THE UNITED STATES CRUISER “ RALEIGH,’? RETURNED FROM MANILA. 


(New York City extended a most cordial welcome to Captain Coghlan, his officers, 
and the crew of the ship that fired the first shot at Manila on the morning of 


delphia, besides 2 British and 2 American sailors, are 
killed and beheaded ; the party retreats to the beach. : 


April 6.—The names of the five American delegates 
to the conference at The Hague on the reduction of 
armaments are announced (see page 545)....It is an- 
nounced that Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States have reached absolute agreement on the terms of 
a Samoan commission....King Menelik of Abyssinia 
refuses the request of the French Government that he 
order all exports to pass through the French port; he 
also declines to reorganize his army with Russian offi- 
cers. 

April 7.—Gen. Russell Hastings declines the director- 
ship of the Bureau of American Republics. 


April 8.—The Norwegian Government refuses per- 
mission to the Swedish military authorities to attend 








the Norwegian army maneuvers....C. N. E. Eliot, of 
the British legation at Washington, is appointed to 
represent Great Britain on the Samoan joint high com- 
mnission. 

April 10.--—Bartlett Tripp, formerly United States min- 
ister to Austria, is appointed to represent this Govern- 
ment on the Samoan joint high commission. 


April 11.—Ratifications of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Spain are exchanged at Wash- 
ington between President McKinley and Ambassador 
Cambon, and President McKinley issues a proclamation 
declaring the war at an end. 

April 13.—The German Government appoints Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, first secretary of the German 
embassy in Washington, as Germany’s representative on 
the Samoan joint high commission. 

April 14.—In the German Reichstag Baron von 
Biilow announces the agreement of the three powers as 
to the Samoan commission....China assents to the 
opening of three new ports in the provinces of Kiang- 
Su, Kiang-Si, and Au-Hui. 

April 15.—Lawrence Townsend, now United States 
minister to Portugal, is appointed minister to Belgium, 
to succeed Bellamy Storer. who will go to Madrid. 


April 18.—It is announced that Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, now United. States minister to Persia, has been 
promoted to succeed W. W. Rockhill, resigned, as 
minister to Greece; ex-Gov. William P. Lord, of 
Oregon, is appointed minister to Persia; John N. 
Irwin, of Iowa, is appointed minister to Portugal. 

April 20.—The ratifications of a new extradition 
treaty between the United States and the Orange Free 
State are exchanged at Washington. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


March 21.—The Smithsonian Institution transmits to 
Prof. James Dewar, of London, the discoverer of the 
process for liquifying air, the Hodgkins medal. 

March 25.—Cambridge wins the annual boat-race 
with Oxford by three lengths. 

March 30.—The steamer Stella is wrecked in a fog 
on the Casquet rocks in the English Channel; about 
80 lives are lost. 

April 4.—The Belgian antarctic expedition which 
sailed from Terra del Fuego on December 30, 1897, ar- 
rives at Montevideo and reports. the discovery of new 
land in Weddell Sea and open water to the far south ; 
the extreme latitude reached was 71 degrees and 36 
minutes south. 

April 6.—Services over the bodies of 336 American 
soldiers brought from Cuba and Porto Rico, with full 
military honors, are held in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, near Washington, D. C. 

April 7.—Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy is 
successfully tested across the English Channel during 
astorm....Twelve lives are lost in the burning of a 
private residence in New York City. 

April 8.—Twelve persons are drowned by an ice-gorge 
and flood in the Yellowstone River near Glendive, Mont. 

April 9.—The Greek coaster Maria is sunk by the 
British steamer Kingswell off the coast of Tripoli and 
45 persons go down with her. 
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April 10.—In a fight between black and white miners 
at Pana, Ill., 6 men are killed and 9 wounded. 

April 16.—The cruiser Raleigh is welcomed at New 
York on her return from Manila. 

April 20.—Members of an important gang of counter- 
feiters are arrested in Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


March 21.—Ex-Mayor Samuel G. King, of Philadel- 
phia, 83.... Arthur S. Campbell Wurtele, a well-known 
civil engineer, 68. 

March 24.—Gottlieb Wilhelm Leitner, the linguist, 69. 

March 25.—Calvin T. Wheeler, Chicago capitalist, 82 
....-Ex-Gov. Thomas Clement Fletcher, of Missouri, 72. 

March 26.—Comte Chandordy, the celebrated French 
diplomat, 72....Col. Harry C. Egbert, Twenty-second 
United States Infantry, 60. 

March 27.—Rev. Dr. James Ormsbee Murray, dean of 
Princeton University, 71. 


March 28.—Birket Foster, the English artist} 74. 


March 29.—Brig.-Gen. Daniel W. Flagler, Chief of 
Ordnance, U.S. A., 64. 


March 31.—Prof. Bradbury L. Cilley, for forty years 
professor of Greek at Phillips Exeter Academy, 61. 


April 1.—Baroness Hirsch, widow of the Hebrew 
philanthropist....Rear Admiral Charles C. Carpenter, 
U.S. N., retired, 65. 

April 2.—Marquis Chennevieres, prominently con- 
nected with the Paris Exposition of 1878, 79. 

April 3.—Daniel A. Waterman, treasurer of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, 65....Madame Adéle M. 
Michelet, widow of the French historian, 71. 


April 5.—George Rogers Howell, New York State 
archivist, 66....Thomas Edward Ellis, prominent Lib- 
eral member of the British Parliament, 40. 

April 7.—J. Walker Fearn, formerly United States 
minister to Greece. 

April 8.—Moses W. Dodd, the publisher, 85....Gen. 
John W. Turner, a veteran of the Civil War, 66. 

April 9.—Justice Stephen Johnson Field, of the United 
States Supreme Court, retired, 82. 

April 10.—Ex-Senator H. A. W. Tabor, of Colorado, 
69. 

April 11.—Professor Monier-Williams, of Oxford, 80 
....Robert Gibbs Barnwell, of Georgia, formerly a 
famous pro-slavery advocate, 81. 

April 15.—Eli Thayer, originator of the Kansas cru- 
sade, 80.... Former Civil Service Commissioner John H. 
Oberly, 63....Cardinal Archbishop Bausa, of Florence, 
Italy, 78.... William S. Pearson, who brought the first 
overland mail by stage to San Francisco, 77. 

April 16.—Rufus King, a prominent Chicago law- 
yer, 76. 

April 17.—Rt. Rev. John Ambrose Watterson, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Columbus, 54....Maj. Sir Rose 
Lambart Price, British author and soldier, 62. 

April 19.—Gen. Don Manuel Bulnes, of Chile....Ex- 
Congressman Samuel Greeley Hilborn, of Califor- 
nia, 65. 

April 20.—Edouard Jules Henri Pailleron, member of 
the French Academy, 64. 
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BE IT PEACE OR WAR, UNCLE SAM WILL BE WELL REPRESENTED AT THE HAGUE.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





O UR cartoon department has had to yield space this sity 


month. The seven drawings on this page and Bs ST 
the next need no interpretation. Four of them relate DEMOCRATIC FACTOR | al. B 





to the Jefferson dinners and Mr. Bryan’s invasion of 
Mr. Croker’s domains. All, excepting one by Mr. Bush, 
of New York, come from Minneapolis, where ‘‘ Bart” 
and Bowman are continuing to do work that is saga- |” 
cious as well as clever. 4 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON UP TO DATE. 


: As presented to the public by leading Democratic artists 
WONDER IF HE CAN SEE THE POINT? who claim to know all about him. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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SOMETHING HAS GOT TO GIVE WAY. _ 
What will it be—the tail, the rope, or the platform ?—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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HarmMony.—From the World (New York). 


HE’S ONTO ’EM. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Admiral Dewey does not come home.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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OUR DELEGATION TO THE HAGUE. 


MERICA is to have a representation at the 
Czar’s peace conference that will place the 
United States in a very favorable light before 
the distinguished delegates of other nations who 
will be in assemblage at The Hague before the 
end of May. The delegation from this country 
will consist of the Hon. Andrew D. White, now 
ambassador at Berlin; Hon. Stanford Newel, 
‘United States minister to Holland, and therefore 
already in residence at The Hague; President 
Seth Low, of Columbia University ; Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, of the navy (retired); and Capt. William 
Crozier, of the army, with the Hon. Frederick 
William Holls, of New York, as secretary and 
counsel. These six men possess qualifications of 
an eminent and a distinct character, and as a 
group they will represent the Unived States in a 
strong and worthy way. All of them have much 
knowledge of history and international affairs, 
while all of them also are firmly grounded in the 
principles of American politics and policy. 
Captain Crozier may not be a Doctor of Laws ; 
if not, that distinction will come in due time. 
But all the rest of the delegation is well supplied 
with titles and degrees. Mr. White and Captain 
Mahan have been honored by many universities 
at home and abroad. Mr. Low’s latest diploma 
was bestowed on the occasion of Princeton’s 
sesqui-centennial, when with others he received 


from President Patton the degree of LL.D. Mr. 
Newel, if we mistake not, holds the same degree 
by the equally valuable favor of one of the best 
Western universities. Mr. Holls has earned a 
doctorate in law at a German university. Two 
of the six men (White and Newel) spent their 
college days at Yale, two (Low and Holls) at 
Columbia, and the other two were educated by 
the United States at Annapolis and West Point. 

Two of the group, Messrs. White and Mahan, 
have a world-wide reputation as historical schol- 
ars and authors. Mahan is the foremost author- 
ity upon naval warfare and its influence upon 
international history. White is at least one of 
the first authorities upon the history of ethics, 
science, and modern civilization. Holls has a 
broad historical scholarship surpassed by few 
Americans of his age. Low is particularly well 
versed in administrative history and law. Newel 
is well supplied with legal lore, is thoroughly 
grounded in American political and economic 
history, and interprets the world’s history from 
the American view-point. Crozier has gained 
rank among those who understand military his- 
tory, with particular reference to the munitions 
and enginery of warfare. Thus President Mc- 
Kinley has selected men who cannot fail to win 
respect abroad and to reflect honor upon their 
own country, 





IL—ANDREW D. WHITE, EDUCATOR, HISTORIAN, AND DIPLOMAT. 


President White’s career, though a long one, 
is by no means to be discussed as that of a man 
at the point of retirement from active affairs. It 
merely happened that he began at an earlier age 
than most of his contemporaries to fill public 
positions in a conspicuously able manner. An- 
drew Dickson White, who was born in the State 
of New York and grew up at Syracuse, is now 
sixty-seven years of age. He graduated at Yale 
at the age of twenty-one with marked promise, 
and the next year, after several months of study 
in France, began his diplomatic career by joining 
our legation at St. Petersburg as an attaché. It 
was the period of the Crimean War and of stir- 
ring events at the Russian capital. Mr. White’s 
excellent knowledge of French was of great prac- 
tical service to the legation. He was abroad 
two or three years, and during half of the time 


studied history, philosophy, and kindred subjects 
in the University of Berlin. At the age of 
twenty-five he was serving as full professor of 
history and English literature in the University 
of Michigan, with a reputation already established 
for brilliancy and scholarship. 

After some five years of university work in 
Michigan he returned to his home in New York 
and was elected to the State Senate, where he 
interested himself at once in serious legislation, 
with the result of making a prominent impress 
upon the institutions of the State. Bills intro- 
duced and carried through by Mr. White estab- 
lished a series of State normal schools, codified 
the educational laws of the State, and in other 
ways improved the system of public instruction. 

It was at that time that F.-ra Cornell was pre- 
paring to establish the great university which 
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bears his name; and Mr. White was his right- 
hand man in all the work of preliminary plan- 
ning. Mr. Cornell, as it happened, was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature at the same time with Mr. 


From a new 
photo by 
Bell, Washington. 





DR. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


(United States ambassador to Germany and head of the 
American delegation to the Hague conference.) 


White, and Mr. Cornell 
having become greatly in- 
terested in educational mat- 
ters, the two men were at- 
tracted to one another by 
common interests and con- 
victions. The great meas- 
ure for which the late 
Justin Morrill will be re- 
membered—namely, the 
grants of land to the several 
States for the endowment 
of agricultural education— 
had been carried through 
in 1862. New York’s grant 
under that law amounted to 
990,000 acres. Mr. Cor- 
nell and Mr. White were 
strongly of the opinion that 
the land ‘ scrip” ought not 
to be distributed among va- 
rious institutions, but ought 
to be concentrated where it 
would aid in the endowment 
of one strong institution. 
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Finally, Mr. Cornell agreed to give $500,000 of 
his own fortune if the Legislature would turn 
the land grant over to an institution which should 
be especially established upon that foundation. 
Mr. White was the chief advocate of the propo- 
sition, and it prevailed. 

No other State made as fortunate a use as did 
the State of New York, under the guidance of 
Mr. Cornell and Mr. White, in the selection of 
public lands upon which, in the technical lan- 
guage of the Land Office, to ‘locate the scrip.” 
Mr. Cornell especially appreciated the value of 
northwestern white pine lands, and a great en- 
dowment ultimately accrued to the university 
from the wise selection of the 990,000 acres. 

The university was opened to students in 1868. 
Mr. White had in the meantime traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, purchasing scientifie sup- 
plies and in other ways making preparation for 
the establishment of a great seat of learning. 
He assembled distinguished professors, and the 
university was born famous and prosperous. He 
retained the presidency of the university through 
the following period of nearly twenty years, re- 
tiring because of ill-health in 1885. During all 
this time he held the university professorship 
of history, and his work in that department, as at 
the University of Michigan in earlier years, was 
a source of inspiration to many of our most bril- 
liant historical students. 


He had in the meantime been active in public - 


affairs, and had served upon important boards in 





DR. WHITE’S ITHACA HOME. 





























OUR DELEGATION TO THE HAGUE. 


various advisory capacities. He was one of the 
commissioners sent by President Grant in 1871 
to study and report upon the question of the pro- 
posed annexation of San Domingo. It is under- 
stood that he had a large part in the preparation 
of the very interesting document in which the 
commission set forth the advantages of annexation. 





PRESIDENT WHITE IN 1874. 


President Hayes, in 1879, appointed President 
White United States minister toGermany. The 
university gave him leave of absence, and he 
returned to his post at Ithaca in 1881. Having 
the good fortune to possess ample inherited 
means, he had early begun the collection of an 
historical library, which in due time grew to be 
one of the most important private collections in 
America, numbering something like 30,000 vol- 
umes. Upon resigning the presidency in 1885 
he made over this magnificent collection of books 
to the university, and its acceptance was associ- 
ated with the reorganization of the historical, 
political, and economic instruction in the form 
of a special department known as the ‘ Presi- 
dent White School of History and Political 
Science.” Since the transfer of the library to 
the university Mr. White has made other valua: 
ble gifts to the institution, including the financial 
proceeds of his ‘‘ Warfare of Science.” 

After 1888 President White spent a very large 
part of his time in traveling in various parts of 
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the world, not neglecting literary work and pub- 
lic affairs. The following year found him at 
Paris with certain duties in connection with the 
great exposition. He had been officially con- 
nected also with the Centennial at Philadelphia. 
In July, 1892, President Harrison appointed him 
minister to Russia. Almost forty years: earlier 
he had obtained his first diplomatic experience 
at the same court in the capacity of an attaché 
of the American legation. 

Mr. White was in the United States again in 
1895, occupying his charming home on the 
campus at Ithaca, putting the final revisory 
touches on his great work, which appeared at the 
end of that year, entitled «‘ The History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology.” The two . 
volumes, clearly and attractively written, which 
make up this memorable undertaking are the 
fruitage of more than forty years of wide reading 
and profound historical study. The long strug- 
gle of the Middle Ages, continued also down to 
our own day, which science has been compelled 
to wage for the mere liberty to seek, find, and 
make use of the truth, is set forth in these chap- 





MR. WHITE AS MINISTER TO GERMANY IN 1881. 


ters by Dr. White more completely and compre- 
hensively than anywhereelse. It would perhaps 
have been more easy for him to have embodied 
his studies on this subject in twenty volumes than 
in two. 
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On January 1, 1896, President White was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland as one of the 
commissioners charged with investigating the 
disputed question of the true line of division be- 
tween Venezuela and British Guiana. It was the 
profound and impartial study devoted by this 
able commission’ to the Venezuelan question that 
prepared the way for its satisfactory solution by 
arbitration. A more scholarly and high-minded 
group never dealt with the solution of a knotty 
international problem. 

In making his seluctions for the principal for- 
eign posts, President McKinley, in 1897, chose 
Mr. White to be ambassador to Germany. He 
had been much spoken of as a possible Secretary 
of State. He had studied in the University of 
Berlin about forty-two years before, had gone 
back to the German capital as minister eighteen 








A PORTRAIT TAKEN WHILE MR. WHITE WAS ABROAD IN 1888, 


years before, and now found himself in the new 
and magnificent Berlin of the present day as am- 
bassador. 

His presence at Berlin through the period of 
our war with Spain, and at a time when our gen- 
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PRESIDENT WHITE IN 1878. 


eral international situation on many accounts re- 
quired delicate and careful treatment by men of 
tact and experience, has been highly valuable. 
He has been a firm believer in the especial ad- 
vantages all round that must accrue from a 
thoroughly good understanding between the gov- 
ernment of Germany and the governments of the 
two great English-speaking nations. On the 
other hand, his experience at St. Petersburg has 
taught him to estimate justly the Russian situa- 
tion, while his frequent and protracted sojourns 
at Paris—and certain qualities in his own mind 
and temperament—have given him asympathetic 


understanding of what is distinctive and valuable 


in the make-up of the French nation. 


Upon the whole, therefore, it is quite clear - 


that the United States has no other citizen so 
eminently qualified by training and experience as 
the Hon. Andrew D. White to be the head of 
our representation at the great peace confer- 
ence of 1899. As educator, philosopher, man 
of letters, historical scholar, and diplomat, all 
his predilections are for modern progress and 
the arts of peace, and wholly away from the 
military ideals that properly belong to an earlier 
period. 
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Il—STANFORD NEWEL—A TYPICAL WESTERN CITIZEN. 


The Hon. Stanford Newel, now our represent- 
ative at The Hague, is a gentleman who has 
never courted publicity. It is pleasant, there- 
fore; to be able to assure inquiring readers that 
although Mr. Newel’s selection as a member of 
the American group at the peace conference was 
naturally influenced by the fact that he was al- 
ready located at The Hague as our minister, he 
is thoroughly well qualified—quite independent 
of that consideration—to render admirable serv- 
ice. He understands American public opinion 
through and through, and his colleagues will 
find him a wise and valuable counselor. 

Mr. Newel will attain his sixtieth year while 
the conference is in session. He was born on 
June 7, 1839, at Providence, R. I. When a 
boy of sixteen he went with his family to Min- 
nesota and made his home at St. Anthony, which 
lay between Minneapolis and St. Paul and which 
has now for many years been an annexed part of 
Minneapolis. ‘T'wo years after the Newel family 
had located at St. Anthony, young Stanford was 
sent east to take the college course at Yale, 
where he graduated four years later, in 1861. 
Subsequently he went to Harvard to study law, 
and he graduated there in 1864, in which year 
he returned to Minnesota and opened a law office 
at St. Paul. 

This St. Paul office was maintained continu- 
ously by him until he accepted from Mr. McKin- 
lev the appointment to The Hague, just two 
years ago. Mr. Newel did not aspire to great 
eminence at the bar, nor yet to judicial or 
political preferment. He readily acquired the 
reputation of one of the ablest and best of north- 
western lawyers. But his practice consisted in 
large part of that of a counselor who gave good 
advice in his office and kept people out of quar- 
rels and litigation. Being possessed of ample 
means, it was not necessary for him to practice 
his profession assiduously for income-yielding 
purposes. This has been particularly true of his 
career during the past twenty-five years. While 
not abandoning all practice, his time for a great 
many years has been devoted to the most quiet 
and unostentatious way to efforts on behalf of 
those who were unfortunate or were for some 
reason not able to pay for legal advice. 

It is the universal opinion of those who have 
known Mr. Newel well that he is one of the most 
unselfish and disinterested of men—a gentleman 
by nature, cultivation, and instinct. He has re- 
tained through the four decades since his college 
days the friendship of many of his classmates 


who have risen to distinction in various parts of 
the country. 

The growth of the great Northwest has been 
one of the most stupendous facts of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Minnesota was. a 
Territory when Mr. Newel made his home there, 








HON. STANFORD NEWEL. 


(United States minister at The Hague and oneof the Ameri- 
can commissioners at the coming conference.) 


and did not become a State until three years 
later—namely, in May, 1858. lowa and Wis- 
consin had been admitted a few years earlier. 
Nebraska entered the Union in 1867. Oregon 
had ‘‘arrived” in 1859 and Kansas in 1861. 
Millions of people from the States further east, 
as well as from Europe, have flocked to the 
great Northwest during the active lifetime of 
early settlers like Mr. Newel. The whole State 
of Minnesota had only 6,000 people in 1850. It 
has now certainly more than 1,500,000. Where 
there were only a few hundred people anywhere 
near the Falls of St. Anthony when the Newel 
family went west, there are now within a radius 
of ten or a dozen miles not far from 500,000 
people, constituting one of the most enlightened 
and progressive communities in the whole civi- 
lized world. 

It is certainly well that a typical northwestern 
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man—dqualified in his own character and person- 
ality as well as in his mere attainments and in- 
formation to represent the point of view of the 
upper half of the Mississippi Valley—should par- 
ticipate in the splendid historical meeting this 
month that signalizes the best aspirations of the 
world in our own generation. 

We began as a federal republic of thirteen 
States. We have erected and annexed additional 
commonwealths until now we have a system of 
forty-five States. We have found a way to es- 
tablish a general régime of peace and prosperity 
throughout these forty-five States, while leaving 
the ordering of most matters of every-day con- 
cern to the free determination of each individual 
commonwealth. The states of Europe are not 
likely for many a day to come to be welded to- 
gether into any such harmonious federation as 
the United States of America. Nevertheless, 
our experience has had a profound influence; and 
there perhaps are no men who comprehend so 
well the nature of our experience as the thought- 
ful and studious men of the West, who have 
lived in the very presence of the creation and 
development of one State after another. They 
have witnessed the unfolding of political institu- 
tions, as frontier squatters and miners have laid 
foundations upon which in a single generation 
there has arisen the superstructure of mature 
political and governmental organizations. All 
the instincts of men of that type are for the 
orderly arrangement of international affairs. 
This is because they have grown accustomed to 
the solution of difficult new tasks as fast as such 
tasks have arisen. 

The men of the Northwest have formed the 
habit of believing that things can be done be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, they have seen things 
done every day. They have seen a modern city 
like Minneapolis, for instance, rise on what was 
an Indian reservation. Mr. Stanford Newel has 
beheld a magnificent State university, with now 
perhaps 2,000 students and with many depart- 
ments and with magnificent facilities, created at 
that very village of St. Anthony where he took 
up his abode as a boy. 

Such men believe in international arbitration, 
and see nothing Utopian or visionary in attempts 
to deal with international peace as a thoroughly 
practical consideration. At the end of our great 
Civil War the disbanded soldiers spread along 
the river valleys of the West and across the 
prairies, building railroads, making farms, es- 
tablishing towns, and creating the new America 
that has arisen in the peaceful period since the 
North and South settled the old feud. In 1865 


this country had the hugest armaments that the 
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world has ever seen. With magical swiftness 
we disarmed the hosts. We reduced our per- 
manent force to a mere handful. 

We gave the world a great practical demon- 
stration of our belief in peace. We proceeded 
to settle our troubles with England by arbitration. 
Western men like Mr. Newel, who have lived 
through all this experience calmly and thought- 
fully, are prepared to go into such a conference 
as the one that will assemble at The Hague with 
very much more than merely diplomatic or 
academic attainments ; for such men are bound 
to carry with them the marvelous optimism and 
faith in human progress that has been the key to 
the development of the Mississippi Valley in the 
nineteenth century. 

In the Northwest Mr. Newel’s appointment 
has been highly commended, precisely as was 
his appointment to be minister to The Hague two 
years ago. That appointment was not sought by 
him, and it came to him without any sacrifice of 
his personal dignity. He has always been deeply 
interested in politics, but never with a view to 
his own advancement. The Republican party of 
Minnescta has found him one of its most valuable 
members. For decades past he has always been 
found serving in some way in connection with 
the party organization—as a delegate to State and 
national conventions, as a member of the State 
committee and part of the time its chairman, and 
as a member of city and county committees. But 
he had never held a public office prior to his ap- 
pointment to The Hague, excepting for a few 
years an unpaid membership in the St. Paul park 
board, where as a good citizen he rendered such 
services as he could on behalf of the establish- 
ment of parks and pleasure grounds. 

Among the best men of the Northwest Mr. 
Newel has an enviable reputation on the score of 
his rare personal qualities of good-fellowship, 
charm as a host, mental cultivation, and excel- 
lent conversational gifts. His talent for concise 
and tactful expression has on very many occa- 
sions been employed by the Republicans of St. 
Paul and of the State of Minnesota in the draft- 
ing of their party platforms. Although Mr. 
Newel is not the sort of man who seeks or 
receives personal favors in politics, it is none the 
less an interesting fact that he happened to be 
one of the members of the great national con- 
vention that met in Minneapolis in 1892 who 
then cast a vote for William McKinley, the pre- 
siding officer of the convention, and who thus 
set in motion a movement which resulted in Mr. 
McKinley’s nomination and election four years 
later. Mr. Newel’s life and experiences at The 
Hague are shared by Mrs. Newel. 
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IIIL.—SETH LOW, ADMINISTRATOR. 


This magazine published an excellent character 
sketch of Seth Low in the issue for July, 1897, 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Cary. Mr. Low 
was then forty-seven years of age ; and although 
he has somehow always been accounted a young 
man, and still has the look, step, and air of 
youth, he will have to. admit to himself on the 
18th day of next July 
that he is entering upon 
the second half of his 
fiftieth year. Mr. Cary 
remarked of Mr. Low 
that he looked ten years 
younger than forty- 
seven. Accepting Mr. 
Cary as accurate in such 
estimates, it may now 
merely be added that 
Mr. Low looks twelve 
and a half years younger 
than his present age. 

The thing about Presi- 
dent Low that men who 
belong west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains would 
notice first—although 
Eastern men would 
hardly think of it until 
they were reminded—is 
the fact that while he is 
an Eastern man, a city 
man, and above all a 
New York City man, he 
is free from those limita- 
tions of view and sym- 
pathy and comprehension 
that the Mississippi Val- 
ley man believes belong in a general way to the 
Eastern man of city birth and breeding who has 
never lived in the West. President Low has 
national sympathies and believes in the country. 
He has very much more the type of mind of 
such a man as President Angell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, than of certain Eastern college 
presidents who, after all, it is not necessary to 
mention by name. 

Mr. Low comes of a family accustomed to a 
wide outlook; for the Lows for two or three 
generations back were merchants whose opera- 
tions were of great scope and who were men of 
education andinfluence. American ships brought 
their cargoes of tea and Oriental goods from the 
ports of far Cathay and elsewhere to our north 
Atlantic seaports. The men who in the earlier 
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PRESIDENT SETH LOW. 


(One of the American commissioners at the Hague con- 
ference.) 


times made our merchant marine famous the 
world over were the commercial progenitors of 
the enterprising men who afterward created our 
Western railroad systems and opened up the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Low would not have 
been true to his family traditions if he had been 
anything else than a broad-visioned American, 
with faith in the coun- 
try as a whole and with 
a willingness to have his 
country do its share of 
the world’s work and take 
up its part of the ‘‘ white 
man’s burden.” 

When Mr. Low was 
written about in 1897, 
he had accepted an inde- 
pendent nomination for 
the position of mayor of 
New York. He was not 
elected, although he stood 
second in the race and 
demonstrated a remark- 
able strength with the vo- 
ters of the great metrop- 
olis. He was perfectly 
content to go on with his 
work as president of Co- 
lumbia University. That 
institution has become 
duly domesticated in its 
magnificent new quarters 
on the high ground north 
of Central Park, and its 
work in behalf of the 
higher education has 
been rapidly deepening 
and no less rapidly ramifying and broadening. 

The real history of a man is not, in the main, 
made up of the offices he holds or of any series 
of external acts or achievements that lend them- 
selves to a ready listing in a brief biographical 
sketch. His real history, on the contrary, is in 
the main the story of his convictions, his opinions, 
and his influence. Mr. Low has added some- 
thing to his history since Mr. Cary wrote the 
article of two years ago for this magazine. 

He did not, it is true, respond to the Presi- 
dent’s call for volunteers by enlisting as a private 
and shouldering a musket. That was altogether 
our of the question. But Mr. Low was one of 
the leading educators of the country who had a 
sufficient respect for the people of the United 
States to be able to do justice both to their intel- 
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ligence and to their motives in the matter of that 
unpleasant but necessary piece of international 
police work that the United States performed so 
magnificently last year—when it rescued Cuba 
from Spanish misrule and at the same time did 
Spain a signal service by providing the Spanish 
people with a forcible relief from an impossible 
position. That some distinguished educators did 
not understand the nature of the issue does not 
reflect in the least upon the American people, 
who, fortunately, understood themselves exceed- 
ingly well, and who acted with a finer spirit and 
at the same time with a greater unanimity than 
they had ever acted before in their entire his- 
tory. 

If Mr. Low had not been with the country in 
its momentous determinations and actions last 
year, the country would have proceeded never- 
theless. No one citizen, not even the President 
of the United States, could have blocked the 
path of the nation when its conscience was so 
fully aroused, its mind so sanely and clearly 
made ‘up, and its duty so imperative. It was a 
time that tried men’s higher intelligence, as well 
as their good sense and their essential patriotism 
and truth of character. Unhappily, we had some 
men in this country, of high reputation for what 
is called ‘‘culture,” who fed their own discon- 
tented spirits upon quibbling dialectics until they 
had deluded themselves into the belief that they 
really represented a lofty point of view, whereas 
their point of view was foolish, ignorant, and es- 
sentially immoral. 

As a mere matter of personal record and of 
straight biography that needs no apologizing 
paragraphs in after-days, it is a fortunate thing 
for a man to be right when these great occasions 
come that test men’s ability to judge, to discern, 
to forget self-conceit, to abandon the superior 
mood, and to act righteously with the clear-see- 
ing mass of their fellow-men. .This is the kind 
of record President Seth Low was able to make, 
thanks to a normal and healthy temperament and 
an habitual soundness of motive and judgment. 
He has stood with the country, and has had no 
apologies to make for its purpose to establish the 
principles of American liberty in the West In- 
dies. He has also understood the reasons why 
we have found ourselves charged with the grave 
and difficult responsibilities that we have as- 
sumed in the Philippine Islands. He is Ameri- 
can enough to understand that those men are 


mere slanderers who say that the people of the 
United States have been actuated by the greed 
of empire or by foolish ideas of adventurous con- 
quest and territorial expansion. He is one of 
the men who find it possible to conceive that the 
protection and oversight of the United States 
might well be the best thing that could happen 
to the people of the Philippine Islands; and he 
is not the kind of man to make an unfortunate 
situation more confused and difficult by torrents 
of invective and criticism against his own gov- 
ernment at the very moment when somebody 
must of necessity be trusted, and when the men 
charged with responsibility are entitled to a little 
time for their work. 

A more detailed story of Mr. Low’s career, 
including an account of his able and really 
epoch-making service as mayor of Brooklyn, 
may be read in the article by Mr. Cary, to 
which we have already referred. Mr. Low has 
been one of the foremost advocates of a close 
relationship between England and the United 


States, and has promoted by all means in his 


power the idea of a permanent arbitration tribu- 
nal for the settlement of differences between the 
two great English-speaking countries. He is not 
merely a friend of international arbitration, but 
he is a very practical believer in the arbitra- 
tion of disputes between labor and capital. 
He has been called upon a number of times 
to act as arbitrator in such disputes, and his 
fairness and good judgment have appealed 
strongly to both sides. He will doubtless be 
found at The Hague one of the men most firmly 
convinced that the time is ripe for a great ex- 
tension of the principle of arbitration in the set- 
tlement of differences between governments. 
He is not only a practical arbitrator, but also a 
practical federator. He was a member of the 
charter commission which carried out the plan 
of bringing together New York, Brooklyn, and 
the adjacent jurisdictions to form the existing 
metropolis. In his administration of Columbia 
he has shown a striking talent for federation in 
the banding together of various educational plants 
and establishments under the general auspices of 
the university. In mind, temperament, and ex- 
perience, therefore, President Low is well fitted 
to take counsel with representatives of his own 
country and of other nations for the discussion 
of the best way to remove the obstacles that lie 
in the path of the world’s peace. 
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IV.—ALFRED T. MAHAN, INTERPRETER OF NAVAL HISTORY. 
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CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN. 


(One of the American commissioners at the Hague con- 
ference.) 


There are several distinct reasons why the 
people of the United States must congrat- 
ulate themselves on the presence of Captain 
Mahan, the naval strategist and scholar, in the 
commission to the peace ccngress. In the first 
place, it is very necessary that there should be 
members of this congress who have, in a broad 
sense, actual technical knowledge, and it is need- 
less to say that Captain Mahan is probably the 
most eminent living expert in naval strategy. 
Then Captain Mahan has consistently advocated 
strong navies and preparedness for war with a 
special reference to their influence in making 
for peace. The temperamental rhythm and the 
scope of Captain Mahan’s intellect, his unusual 
ability to grasp quickly and accurately a broad 
problem, complete the qualities which make him 
an ideal representative at The Hague. 


To this summing up of Captain Mahan’s equip- 
ment as a diplomat in the delicate and complex 
task before the peace commission might be added 
his experience as a public man during the past 
few years, when he has been féted by the world as 
the first great exponent of the philosophy of sea 
power. We say few years, because it was in 
1890, after thirty years of service in our navy, 
that his first book of international importance, 
‘‘The Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” 
was published in Boston and made the author 
known all over the globe. 

Captain Mahan had worked steadily and pa- 
tiently through the necessarily slow stages of a 
United States naval officer’s career. He was 
born in New York City, and graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1859 when he was twenty- 
nine years of age. He came from duty in Bra- 
zilian waters when the Civil War broke out, and 
served on the Congress and the Pocahontas, gain- 
ing his lieutenancy in 1861, acting as instructor 
at the Naval Academy for a year, and then con- 
tinuing his sea duty on the Seminole and the 
James Adger until the close of the war, which 
brought him promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant-commander. In the years succeeding the 
war Captain Mahan saw a vast amount of routine 
service in varied fields; in the Gulf squadron, 
the Asiatic fleet, the south Atlantic fleet, the 
vessels of the Pacific station, shore duty at the 
New York Navy Yard, the Boston Navy Yard, 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. In 1885 
he was appointed captain, and next year was made 
president of the Naval War College. After act- 
ing as president of the commission for selecting 
the site for a navy yard on the northwest coast, 
doing special duty for the Bureau of Navigation 
from 1889 to 1892, and presiding for another 
year over the Naval War College at Newport, 
Captain Mahan was in 1893 placed in command 
of the Chicago, of the European squadron. After 
forty years of service he was retired in 1896 at 
his own request, in order that he might devote 
himself to the literary productions which, it was 
then clear, would constitute his great life-work. 
In May last he returned to the naval board of 
strategy at his country’s call until peace was 
made with Spain. 

These detailed items in the long road to a naval 
-aptaincy are very interesting in a consideration 
of Captain Mahan’s final significant work for his 
profession. It may seem somewhat strange that 
over thirty years of assiducus attention to such 
duties as those of a ship officer in time of peace 
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should leave a mind so fresh to evolve a new 
philosophy of naval history. The long training 
seems to have merely added a calm and orderly 
method and a valuable technical experience to 
Captain Mahan’s equipment, without dulling in 
the least his strong initiative faculties. 

‘The Influence of Sea Power Upon History”’ 
was not the beginning of Captain Mahan’s lit- 
erary career. He had written, at the suggestion 
of a publishing firm, a volume on the navy in the 
Civil War and a ‘‘ Life of Admiral Farragut,” 
both comparatively perfunctory tasks. He him- 
self has told the world how it was that he came 
into the greater work; how, when reading 
Mommsen in the English club at Lima, he was 
struck with the historian’s failure to recognize 
the all-important influence of sea power on Han- 
nibal’s career. He wrote out the whole outline 
of ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power,’’ discussed it 
with Admiral Luce, and then set to work with 
the most painstaking method. He selected the 
term ‘‘sea power” with the deliberate purpose of 
challenging attention. ‘‘ Purists, I said to my- 
self, may criticise me for marrying a Teutonic 
word to one of Latin origin, but I deliberately 
discarded the adjective ‘maritime,’ being too 
smooth to arrest men’s attention or stick in their 
minds. I do not know how far this is usually 
the case with phrases that obtain currency ; my 
impression is that the originator is himself gener- 
ally surprised at their taking hold. I was not 
surprised in that sense. The effect produced was 
that which I fully purposed ; but I was surprised 
at the extent of my success. ‘Sea power,’ in 
English at least, seems to have come to stay, in 
the sense [ used it. ‘The sea powers’ were 
often spoken of before, but in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner—not to express, as I meant to, at 
once an abstract conception and a concrete fact.” 
At first there was difficulty in finding a publisher, 
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but Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. had the acumen 
to see the force of the work, and ‘‘ The Influence 
of Sea Power Upon History’ came out in 1890, 
to an instant success. Two years later appeared 
‘« The Influence of Sea Power Upon the French 
Revolution and Empire ;”’ in the spring of 1897 
‘<The Life of Nélson, the Embodiment of 
the Sea Power of Great Britain ;” and in De- 
cember of the same year Captain Mahan’s latest 
work to be published in book form, ‘‘ The In- 
terest of America in Sea Power, Present and 
Future.”’ 

Just after ‘The Life of Nelson” appeared in 
London, Harold Frederic cabled that the re- 
viewers of the London dailies sat up all night 
with the advance copies of the work and rushed 
into print the next morning long reviews, in 
every case almost extravagantly eulogistic. As 
a sample of the commentary, the Times said . 
‘¢ Captain Mahan’s work will become one of the 
greatest of English classics ’’—surely a good deal 
for the Times to say of an American captain 
writing on the English Nelson and his navy. 
The English publishers had frequently to cable 
their American connections for further supplies 
of the book. The American publishers alone 
have sold more than 50,000 copies of his books— 
an extraordinary number for works of that class. 
The ‘‘sea-power”’ volumes have been translated in- 
to French, German, and Japanese. Degrees came 
to the author from Oxford and Cambridge, and he 
is an LL.D. of Harvard and Yale. But merely a 
category of the honors won by the sailor-scholar 
would be too extensive for a brief sketch. Captain 
Mahan protests that he does not understand the 
magnitude of his success. Personally he is a re- 
served man of polished manners, with a scholarly, 
almost academic, dignity, which curiously distin- 
guishes him from the traditional character of the 
bluff and rugged sea-captain. 


V.—CAPT. WILLIAM CROZIER, MILITARY INVENTOR 
AND EXPERT. 


Capt. William Crozier, like Captain Mahan, 
has a valuable equipment of technical knowledge 
to aid him in representing our army on the peace 
commission. He, too, has passed through many 
phases of service in his profession, and he, too, 
has developed special technical talents by which 
his profession is now benefiting. Captain Cro- 
zier is an Ohioan, forty-four years of age, the 
son of Judge Robert Crozier, of Kansas. Cap- 


tain Crozier passed through West Point, grad- 
uating in 1876, and at once began to see active 


and arduous service, in the Fourth Artillery, 
with General Crook in his campaigns against the 
Sioux and Bannocks. After three years in the 
West he was for five years instructor in mathe 
matics at West Point, and then, in 1884, in a 
competitive examination entered. the ordnance. 
department, with which he has been identified 
ever since. In 1890 he received his captain’s 
commission. 

Captain Crozier’s special talents as an expert 
in ordnance became very important when, in 
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CAPT. WILLIAM CROZIER. 


(One of the American commissioners at the Hague con- 
ference.) 


1888, Congress ended an excited discussion of 
the state of our coast defenses by making ap- 
propriations for the establishment of a gun 
factory at Watervliet Arsenal and for various 
efforts to rehabilitate our coast fortifications. 
Captain, then Lieutenant, Crozier was sent to 
Europe to find out the latest things that had 
been done in improving the machinery of coast 
defense, and to make any purchases he might 
deem wise. The importance of this task can be 
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understood when it is remembered that the 
factories to be begun with the Congressional ap- 
propriations were dependent on Captain Crozier’s 
report and his purchases, and that they would 
start along progressive or retrogressive lines, 
according as his judgment was good or bad. 

Since his return his special work has been the 
charge of the gun-carriage works in the ord- 
nance department. He found that the guns in 
our coast forts could not be handled under the 
hail of fire from the secondary batteries on mod- 
ern battleships, and that our coast guns were for 
this reason practically useless. In the security 
of peace we had not kept up with the march of 
invention. Captain Crozier at once set to work 
to remedy this vital defect, and with the help of 
General Buffington, the present chief of ordnance, 
perfected the Buffington-Crozier disappearing 
gun-carriage, which is now universally used in 
our coast-defense works. Captain Crozier also 
invented the only wire-wrapped rifle, a ten-inch 
gun that has been found practicable and effective. 
General Buffington and Captain Crozier were pa- 
triotic enough to hand over all their valuable 
patent rights in the disappearing carriage to the 
United States Government, and it is pleasant to 
think that this Government now has the oppor- 
tunity of returning the favor by bestowing on 
Captain Crozier the honor of membership in the 
commission. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain Captain 
Crozier was appointed as major and inspector- 
general of volunteers, and served from May 17 to 
November 30, when he was honorably discharged 
at his own request to resume his professional 
duties. Several of Captain Crozier’s works on 
ordnance are used as text-books in the depart- 
ment, and his mastery of the theoretical branches 
of his profession makes him eminent even in the 
ordnance corps, a body which contains the high- 
est grade of talent that exists in the United 
States army 





VI.—FREDERICK W. 


HOLLS, LAWYER AND POLITICAL 


SCIENTIST. 


By no means the least active member of the 
delegation will be its secretary. Excepting 
» Minister Newel, none of the other members be- 
longs to the legal profession, and upon the 
secretary will devolve the functions of a law ad- 
viser as well as those of a secretary in the more 
usual sense. Mr. Hollis will be the executive 
member of the body, and will bear about the 


same relation to it that Prof. John Bassett Moore 
sustained toward our peace commissioners at 
Paris. Mr. Holls is a well-known member of 
the New York Bar and a prominent Republican. 
He has the advantage of being equally at home 
in two languages, while having a very fair 
acquaintance with several others. He is often 
classed with a group of leading German- Ameri- 














MR. FREDERICK W. HOLLS. 


(Secretary of the American commission at the Hague con- 
ference.) 


cans of New York, and he made one of the 
principal speeches at the recent German dinner 
in honor of the seventieth birthday of Carl 
Schurz; but Mr. Holls is of American birth and 
education. His father, the Rev. Dr. George 
Charles Holls, came to this country from Darm- 
stadt, in Germany, in 1850, and became greatly 
distinguished as a Lutheran clergyman and edu. 
cator and as a practical philanthropist. He was 
especially active in promoting the establishment 
of orphanages, hospitals, and houses of refuge 
throughout America under German Lutheran 
auspices. His only son, Frederick William 
Holls, was born in 1857 in Zelienople, Butler 
County, western Pennsylvania. Subsequently, 
in 1866, the family removed to Mount Vernon, 
near New York City. Here the father rapidly 
rose to prominence in the Church, founding the 
‘‘ Wartburg,” a model institution for orphan 
children, of which he retained active manage- 
ment until 1885, and promoting in every way not 
only the growth of the Church, but also its 
Americanization. Dr. Hollis personally super- 


vised the early education of his son, teaching 
him all rudimentary branches in the German 
language, but using that language at the same 
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time to imbue the boy with unqualifiedly Ameri- 
can ideals. After a brief preparatory course in 
New York City the son entered Columbia Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1878. His favorite 
studies in colfege were history, literature, and 
political science, as well as constitutional law, 
which he studied with Prof. John W. Burgess. 
In 1880 he took the degree of LL.B. cum laude 
at Columbia Law School, which at that time in- 
volved a thorough course in diplomatic history 
and international law. In May, 1880, he was 
admitted to the bar, and he has since practiced 
his profession in New York City. 

Mr. Hollis’ most noteworthy services in the 
philanthropic direction have been rendered in 
connection with the Legal Aid Society of New 
York and the Charity Organization Society. 
The Legal Aid Society was organized about 
1875, chiefly for the benefit of the many scores 
of thousands of poor Germans in New York who 
would otherwise have been comparatively help- 
less in the presence of injustice in such matters 
as claims for unpaid wages and the like. Few 
of the almost countless charitable organizations 
of New York have been more conspicuously 
successful than this Legal Aid Society. In the 
twenty-four years of its existence it has had over 
115,000 clients, for whom it has collected over 
$700,000. Mr. Holls’ connection with the so- 
ciety has been as its president in 1890-91 and 
as one of its vice-presidents ever since. 

For about ten years Mr. Holls has been an 
active member of the council of the Charity 
Organization Society, serving on its committees 
on legal questions and on statistics. During the 
past winter he has served as chairman of a com- 
mittee on tenement-house reform, his colleagues 
including Richard Watson Gilder, Felix Adler, 
J. M. Phelps Stokes, Ernest Flagg, Jacob A. 
Riis, Constant A. Andrews, and Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould. 

Mr. Holls was married in 1889 to Miss Sayles, 
daughter of the Hon. F. C. Sayles, of Rhode 
Island, and since that time has lived in a charm- 
ing home with ample grounds on North Broad- 
way, Yonkers, overlooking a great sweep of the 
Hudson River. Yonkers is the principal town 
of Westchester County, and Mr. Holls has al- 
ways been interested in the local politics of his 
city and county. 

In 1883 he received the Republican nomina- 
tion for State Senator for the district including 
the city of Yonkers; but it was a Democratic 
season and he was defeated. In 1893 he was 
elected as one of the delegates-at-large to the 
great constitutional convention which revised the 
organic law of the State of New York. Mr. 
Choate, now ambassador at London, was presi- 
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dent of that convention, and Mr. Elihu Root 
was the principal Republican leader on the floor. 
Mr. Choate and Mr. Root found no man in the 
entire convention better qualified than Mr. Holls 
to aid in the important work that had to be ac- 
complished. Without disparagement to any of 
his colleagues in the convention, it may be said 
that no other mem- 


ment, but the great mass of the German popu- 
lation was more or less hostile to the United 
States, and our people resented this unexpected 
and unjust feeling. That it was kept within 
bounds and subsequently allayed was due in a large 
measure to the strong and persistent efforts of 
the leaders of public opinion—professors, journal- 

ists, and publicists, 





ber of the body had 
gone to Albany with 
so industrious and 
specific a previous 
preparation for the 
work. Mr. Holls’ 
colleagues found 
him amazingly well 
versed, not merely 
in the political and 
constitutional _ his- 
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tory of the State of 
New York, but in 
the comparative 
constitutional law, 
history, and experi- 
ence of all the other 
States. 

As a Republican 
Mr. Holls has al- 
ways been deeply 
interested in na- 
tional politics, and 
for nearly twenty 
years has taken an 
active part as a public speaker in Presidential 
campaigns, making addresses both in English and 
in German. His cogent arguments have been 
of especial use to the Republican workers in such 
Western German strongholds as Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis. He possesses a remark- 
ably fine library, made up largely of works in 
the departments of history and political science. 
He has long been an intimate friend of the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, with whom he spent a con- 
siderable time last year in Berlin. It was a time 
of great strain in the relations between not so 
much the governments as the people of the 
United States and Germany. The great skill 
and tact of our diplomatic representatives had 
preserved excellent relations with the govern. 


“ ALGONAK,”’ THE RESIDENCE OF MR. HOLLS AT YONKERS, N. Y. 


especially in Berlin, 
Leipzig, Munich, 
and other great cen- 
ters. Mr. Holls’ ef- 
forts to bring about 
these results and to 
second them were 
constant and inde- 
fatigable. His 
work, though less 
important, was sim- 
ilar in character to 
that of Thurlow 
Weed and Arch- 
bishop Hughes dur- 
ing the Civil War, 
and it was a most 
excellent prepara- 
tion for his duties 
this year. 

His extensive 
travels in Europe 
and his knowledge 
of languages have 
made it easy for 
him to acquire an unusual knowledge of interna- 
tional and diplomatic affairs, and he has a very 
wide acquaintance among European public men. 
While in Germany last year he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil and Canon Law from the 
University of Leipzig. Besides his perfect mas- 
tery of English and German, Mr. Holls is well 
acquainted with French and is fairly proficient 
in Spanish. He has written some sketches of 
travel, as well as numerous lectures, papers, and 
speeches, most. of which have been published. 
His long and intimate friendship with President 
White makes it especially felicitous that he 
should be selected as secretary of a commis 
sion of which Dr. White will doubtless be 
president. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN CONTENTION. 


BY JULIUS MORITZEN. 











KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


TUDYING the mutability of the lesser 
nations during the past twenty years, ‘‘di- 
plomacy,” that subtle instrument for political 
surgery, would turn in the direction of the Bal- 
kan peninsula when searching for the cause of an 
effect. To the Slavic peoples were accorded the 
not too unenviable distinction of furnishing the 
discordant notes emanating from an orchestra 
during the tuning process. It was the. prelimi- 
nary ‘‘music”’ to an overture by the powers. 

Of late, however, matters have changed some- 
what. The spark which may set the world 
aflame need not necessarily be looked for among 
the mountain countries of southern Europe. Far 
toward the north the sturdy frame of the Scan- 
dinavian stands forth conspicuously as a factor 
for war orpeace. The brother nations of Sweden 
and Norway confront each other in a manner that 
bodes no good. Russia’s attitude toward the 
Finns is causing anxiety in circles which until 
recently looked on the Czar as the one monarch 
ready to reduce the armed strength of nations. 
And in Denmark, that restful land of plenty, the 


recent expulsion of Danish subjects from Schles- 
wig-Holstein has stirred the inhabitants to a de- 
gree unknown since the German-Danish War of 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The 
countries bordering on the North Sea and the 
Baltic may well consider the situation as critical. 

But while the contention between the Swedes 
and Norwegians might be left for them to settle, 
the reverberant notes of northern discord have 
reached the contineut. That Norway means to 
continue aggressive the optimistic, even, are 
bound to confess. And that in case of eventu- 
alities issues will have to be taken, those favor- 
ing neutrality are beginning to realize. All that 
remains is the hour for action. ®ut when that 
hour strikes the subjects of King Oscar who 
claim Sweden as their home will be prepared to 
receive the invaders from across the border. 
With watchful eye Stockholm has followed the 
transactions at Christiania, where the flag ques- 
tion, the constitutional prerogatives, and kindred 
features have agitated the Norwegians, who, 
with Bjornstjerne Bjornson as one of their lead- 
ers, have assumed a stand from which there is 
no retreat. 

It is little less than unfortunate that countries 
which have shown such liberal tendencies should 
be involved in a matter which at best is based 
on egotism. The word is not used in a sense of 
disparagement, it must be understood. The Scan- 
dinavian character is too manly to allow of such 
an application. Fairness in love or war, if a 
paraphrase be permitted, has characterized the 
men of the dual kingdom since the. days when 
might took the place of right. And it is be- 
cause of this very sensitiveness that to-day the 
world looks expectantly to the unfolding of a 
Viking drama, the consequences of which may 
be more far-reaching than appears on the surface. 

Leaving the grievances of Finland to be treated 
in due succession, the claims of the Norwegians 
are based on the constitution of 1814, when the 
union with Sweden was effected. No comparison 
can be made between an open subjection as prac- 
ticed by Russia toward the Finns and the points 
of law involved in the Scandinavian imbroglio. 
In the one case it means depriving an ancient 
people of language, liberty, and love, almost. 
The subjects of King Oscar are not antagonistic 
to their monarch in the sense which antagonism 
would imply. As the King of Norway, the 
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Norwegians would consider the descendant of 
Bernadotte more desirable, beyond a doubt. Far 
greater is the esteem for King Oscar than that 





























BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(Apostle of Norwegian independences 


accorded Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Norway. 

When the Swedish soverign with the begin- 
ning, of the present year surrendered his scepter 
temporarily to his eldest son, the formal decree 
which placed Prince Gustavus on the throne 
came as a warning note to the Norwegians 
anxious to force an issue. The illness of the 
King made it imperative that he relinquish for 
the time being the care of state. But the 
cooler heads at Christiania prevailed. Even 
Bjornson, whose writings breathe the spirit 
of Norwegian independence, cautioned against 
rashness at a period when composure was the all- 
essential to possess. King Oscar went away. 
Gustavus Adolphus at once made it evident 
that he would not tolerate interference with 
governmental affairs, and the hostility which he 
openly fostered increased day by day. Still the 
Norwegians held in leash their respective dogs 
of war. King Oscar now once more assumed 
the reins of government, and the latest advices 
from Sweden are to the effect that Norway is 


planning an attack on Gothenburg and that the . 


city is bound to fall in the face of a naval attack. 
The loan recently negotiated by Norway for 
20,000,000 crowns for military purposes looks 
significant in the face of the latest news. 

The demands of Norway and the Norwegians 
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for political autonomy do not clearly define in 
what way this autonomy shall be established. 
From the very beginning of the union the 
political relations were ambiguous ; each nation 
claims prerogatives which the other is unwilling 
to sanction. The consular service question is 
largely a matter of commerce which the Nor- 
wegians claim works injurious to them, while the 
reply comes from Sweden that there must be 
joint representation to make unity. King Oscar 
says he cannot send to another country two rep- 
resentatives, one for Norway and one for 
Sweden. The probability is, he avers, that they 
would differ in their policy. The reply comes 
from Norway : 

‘¢ Look at the constitution of 1814. There is 
no expressed constitutional warrant for unity or 
identity of foreign service.”’ 

This Sweden does not gainsay. But the 
Swedes insist that. necessity makes law fre- 
quently, and in trying to get Norway to adopt it 
as a provision of the constitution she has offered 
various concessions in return as an inducement. 
Similarly, in their demands for a separate foreign 
minister the Norwegians insisted that the diplo- 
matic service throughout should be one of their 
own. 

It appears from what has been brought to 
light of late that prior to 1885 it was the King’s 
prerogative to administer foreign affairs as he 
thought best. Norwegian ministers were quite 
as likely to be appointed to the Foreign Office as 
Swedish. In 1885, however, Sweden’ changed 
her constitution so that the administration of 
foreign affairs and the cabinet council in which 
these affairs are decided were dependent on the 
Swedish Riksdag, or parliament. Standing up 
for her right as a sovereign state, Norway insists 
that the power of the Foreign Office shall be so 
vested that she gets her share in the adminis- 
tration. 

While the flag episode might be considered 
the most conspicuous feature which has developed 
of late, it in reality is nothing more than an off- 
shoot from the basic trouble. When the Stor- 
thing adopted the resolution which altered the 
design of the flag, this action of the legislators 
at Christiania aroused the enthusiasm of the 
Norwegians to ahigh pitch. The removal of the 
superimposed crosses, emblematic of the two 
kingdoms, made the Norwegian standard a purely 
local one. It was a thorn in the eyes of the 
other nation from which she has not as yet re- 
covered. 

With the Norwegian flag an independent one, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson now began to preach his 
gospel of independence. Around him rallied 
the younger element, to whom Bjornson has long 
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stood as the personification of free thought and 
speech. With that rare fluency of tongue and 
pen he told his people what should be their mod- 
el and their motive. The peasantry looks upon 
him with delight and pride. Bjornson it was 
who first brought the deliciousness of the moun- 
tain life to the notice of the dwellers in the cities. 

And then there is Henrik Ibsen. Taciturn as 
the most psychological of his plays, the Nor- 
wegians have discovered that, with all his morose- 
ness, Ibsen is a Norwegian of the Norwegians. 
His pen has been silent in the controversy, it is 


true. But by inference he makes it known that - 


he may be reckoned onin the hour of need. Fre- 
quently in the past Henrik Ibsen has scoffed at 
his native land, called it provincial, and preferred 
residence abroad. But the author of ‘‘Ghosts” 
and ‘‘The Pillars of Society” is now in Norway, 
following the progress of the struggle with an 
interest which may make his next production a 
martial one instead of concerning itself with the 
social problems, as in the past. 

History shows that the smaller the nation the 
greater the influence wielded by the men of let- 
ters. The Polish struggle gave free rein to 
minds fertile and responsive to the stirring epi- 
sodes of the times. In Hungary the poetry of 
the country was as strong a weapon against Aus- 
trian aggression as the mailed fist. The ancient 
songs of the Finns are again touching the heart- 
strings of a people doomed to national extinction 
at the hands of the Russian Czar. And in the 
north, likewise, Scandinavian men and women 
listen rapturously to the martial strains which 
tell of past glories and those to come. 

More prolific than the Swedes in the art of 
eloquence, the Norwegians hailed the return of 
Fritjof Nansen as an omen and an ally. When 
Stockholm did him honor, when King Oscar 
in person told the intrepid explorer and _ his 
comrades what was their due, across the border 
the Norwegians looked askance at the festivities 
showered upon their kinsman in whom they held 
such pride. But when Nansen came to Chris- 
tiania and in burning language told his fellow 
countrymen what pride he felt because one of 
them, all suspicion vanished on the instant and 
the sailor-scientist established himself firmly on 
the patriotic soil of Norway. 

To Americans in particular it must appeal 
when informed that in his manifesto to the Brit- 
ish nation Fritjof Nansen speaks out for the 
‘‘apparent sympathy which exists between the 
British and Norwegian people.”’ The explorer 
knows the science of handling the multitude, as 
well as the wastes and silence of the intermina- 
ble expanse of ice. With Bjornson and Ibsen 
each standing out strong in their own light, Fritjof 


Nansen is a helpmate in the cause of Norway 
which counts for much and finds appreciation. 

Fundamentally considered, a vast difference 
exists between the Norwegians and the Swedes. 
Virtually of the same stock, the irony of nations 
has made the court of Stockholm a seat of eti- 
quette and of learning ; the aristocracy is a thing 
apart, and the descendant of the Frenchman Ber- 
nadotte knows how to value appearance for ap- 
pearance’ sake. In Norway all men are born 
equal. Ducal or baronial castles do not strike 
root in the mountain soil. Titles are of a per- 
functory kind and not coveted beyond the meas- 
ure of success appended. Brain and brawn are 
the characteristics of the Norwegians. 





FRITJOF NANSEN. 
(Norway’s modern hero.) 


But brain and brawn are also the Swedes’ pos. 
session. No better-equipped scholar is found in 
Europe than King Oscar, whose scientific opin- 
ions men of science respect. Born on January 21, 
1829, the great-grandson of Napoleon’s famous 
general succeeded to the throne on April 18, 
1872. Previously graduated a doctor of phi- 
losophy from the University of Upsala, his peo- 
ple claim him as the best-educated monarch of 
his day. It was to him that Nansen owed his 
first encouragement in regard to arctic research. 
King Oscar's ability as a diplomat and authority 
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on international law was attested by the choice of 
him as the judge of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute. Again, in the domain of literature the 
Swedish King has won renown. For some of 
his romances and ballads sent to the Swedish 
Academy anonymously he received a prize. He 
has translated ‘‘ The Cid” of Herder, the works 
of Tasso and of Goethe, has edited the memoirs 
of Charles XII., and has written a drama, ‘‘ The 
Castle of Kronborg.’’ His monograph on Charles 
XII. is considered a masterful conception of a 
character both unique and influential. King 
Oscar is an orator, a student, and a man of 
action. 

Perhaps because of these very qualities the 
Norwegians feel aggrieved and resentful. Is he 
not their king as well as the King of Sweden ? 
they ask. Why not accord them the equal priv- 
ileges as accorded the other nation? they ask 
again. In his heart of hearts King Oscar feels 
the situation more keenly, perhaps. than does 
the most ardent of his subjects, be he Swedish 
or Norwegian by birth and sentiment. 

The reception tendered Crown Prince Gus- 
tavus on his recent visit to Norway was in keep- 
ing with that hostile feeling for which he is 
himself responsible. The pranks of students 
migh have been omitted, however, without the 
dignity of the nation suffering in consequence. 
But all in all the king pro tempore had earned no 
better than he received. To flaunt open defiance 
in the face of liberalism is not palatable to the 
people so treated. Unquestionably King Oscar’s 
return postponed what for a time seemed the 
inevitable conflict looked forward to. 

Prince Gustavus is an admirer of Emperor 
William ‘II. To him no greater ruler ever 
graced the throne of a monarchy. Like Wil- 
liam, the Swedish Crown Prince believes the 
mailed fist preferable to the velvet glove in 
dealing with subjects, whether disloyal or other- 
wise. He has asked for nothing better than be- 
ing intrusted with the command of the Swedish 
army for the task of reducing his father's rebel- 
lious subjects, as he terms them, to entire sub- 
mission. He so expressed himself in a public 
speech in Stockholm, and when his sentiments 
became known to the Norwegian Storthing the 
national legislature immediately passed by an 
almost unanimous vote a measure suspending 
the payment of the Norwegian moiety of the 
civil list of the Crown Prince, on the ground 
that it was ridiculous to subscribe to the main- 
tenance of a prince who publicly expressed the 
wish to lead a Swedish army of invasion into 
Norway. 

Repeatedly King Oscar asked his son to retract 
his words, or at any rate make some amends for 


his utterances. Prince Gustavus refused, and 
while he is wealthy in his own right, the question 
of money is not the only one involved. 





CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Sweden is pro-German, and the King is known 
to be bound by a secret military convention to 
codperate with the triple alliance in the event of 
a European war by closing the Baltic Sea to 
French and Russian ships. The sympathies of 
the Norwegians, on the other hand, lie with the 
French. With Norway a republic, Sweden 
would find it impossible to fulfill her share of the 
agreement with the alliance. 

Differing in language, in laws, and in customs, 
the treaty which binds the two countries to- 
gether was more a pact for mutual defense against 
Russia than anything else. Great Britain and 
France, as the signatory powers to the treaty of 
1855, are bound by it to protect the Scandinavian 
peninsula from Russian aggression. It would be 
interesting to know what effect the much-talked 
of Franco-Russian alliance would have in case 
Russia should decide it important to gain a Port 
in Scandinavian territory. 

As for Denmark, neutral as has been this 
nation’s course in the Sweden-Norway contro- 
versy, the fact is established that the Danes feel 
highly aggrieved because of the expulsion of Dan- 
ish subjects from German territory. The policy 
of Dr. von Miquel proves especially exasperating 
to the Danes, because Schleswig was formerly a 
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Danish province, forcibly wrested from Denmark 
by Prussia in 1864. Germanizing the conquered 
provinces has proved as difficult a task, as it 
pertains to the North, as when applied to the 
territory formerly that of France. ‘The Danes 
are fond of the Norwegians. Language and 
literature are identical. When Henrik Ibsen 
gives to the world a new play, it is the Royal 
Danish Theater at Copenhagen which becomes 
the scene of its initial production. While ties 
of marriage bind the royal houses of Denmark 
and Sweden, no great motive brings the people 
of these two countries in close touch. As for 
England, and perhaps Russsia, here the matri- 
monial bonds have a stronger effect, for as a 
daughter of the King of Denmark the future 
Queen of Great Britain is highly beloved across 
the English Channel. And the late Czar Alex- 
ander’s pleasure in spending his time on Danish 
soil found response in the people of both lands. 

\ The prophecy of diplomats may be largely an 
exaggerated form of guessing. But as near as 
can be measured at this day, the armed situation 
in case of Scandinavian hostilities will stand as 
follows: Sweden—Germany, Austria, Italy ; 
Norway—Great Britain, Russia (?), France, Den- 


mark. The rest of the continent wili remain~ 


neutral except circumstances should force them 
into the conflict. 

As for Finland, that unhappy nation which 
glories in a superlative past, the recent ukase of 
the Czar has sealed her fate forever. The Rus- 
sifying process is doing its work. The Finns 
may protest; delegation after delegation may 
plead with the courtiers at St. Petersburg for an 
audience with the ruler. From an historic past 
she will take her place with Alsace-Lorraine, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Hungary, to some ex- 
tent. The fate of Poland need hardly be touched 
upon; historians have told her story of blood 
and submission. 

The distinctive flag, currency, and postage of 
Finland have been abolished, and Russian takes 
the place of the Finnish tongue. But what is 
hardest of all, the state religion of Russia is 
imposed upon the Finns, inasmuch as all public 
officers must be sworn according to the rites of 
the Russian Church. 

And then the peace conference at The Hague ! 
Of all the subjects to be discussed, but one ap- 
peals to the average man of blood and sinews. 
Arbitration did not need this conference for its 
promulgation ; the nations know its value to the 
full. Is it any wonder that Europe shows reluc- 
tance and asks for an explanation? The Czar 
may be sincere, his idealism something akin to a 
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millennium prophet’s vision, but when the Scan- 
dinavians stand brother against brother in that 
struggle which is bound to come it would be a 
miracle, almost, if with his desire for expansion 
the Czar of all the Russias could seize some 
Swedish territory without resorting to arms of 
his own. And while the fate of the lesser na- 
tions may be hanging by a thread ; while Nor- 
way is arming and calling upon its citizens to 
show their patriotism ; while the sister nation 
looks wistfully across the border, getting ready 
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the meanwhile for the attack ; while Denmark is 
wishing for its lost provinces, which she con- 
tinues to believe may some time again be hers, 
France would welcome an opportunity, such as 
rarely would come again, should the blaze burst 
out in the north and the torch of battle be flung 
across the English Channel and the Baltic. Not 
pleasant predictions these; but history, after 


all, but seldom contradicts its mission. The dis- © 


armament question of the powers would play 
an inconsequential part in the Scandinavian situ- 
ation, as it concerns those immediately interested. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


(Secretary and counsel of the American peace commission.) 


T is one of the evidences of the growth of an 
influential public opinion that nations have 
in modern times felt it incumbent upon them to 
justify their conduct in war by certain legal 
standards, the observance of which is regarded 
as a test of civilization. Since the war between 
China and Japan two works have appeared in 
which the events of that conflict are discussed 
with a view to show that the principles of in- 
ternational law were observed by the latter 
power. One of these works, which was pub- 
lished in French at Paris, was written by Mr. 
Nagao Ariga, professor of international law 
in the superior school of war at Tokio. The 
other, which was published in English at London, 
was written by Mr. Sakuyé Takahashi, professor 
of law in the imperial naval staff college of 
Japan, legal adviser to the Japanese squadron 
during the Chinese-Japanese War, and compiler 
of the legal portion of the history of the war. 
It is possible that these loyal sons of Japan may 
have had a special motive for their works in the 
desire to demonstrate the justice of the claim of 
their country to the place to which it has aspired 
in the family of nations. Buv as all war, no 
matter by what peoples it is carried on, means 
the killing and wounding of men, the destruc- 
tion of property, and the consequent. loosening 
for the time of the restraints by which man’s 
propensity to violence is in time of peace con- 
trolled, there is always room, especially as a 
common agreement has not been reached on va- 
rious points, for an exposition and justification 
of the rules to which the combatants sought to 
adhere. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


One of the first questions that necessarily arise 
in a war between maritime powers is that of the 
treatment of merchant ships and other private 
property on the high seas. This question em- 
braces not only the treatment of enemy ships 
and the cargo on board of them, but also the 
treatment of neutral ships and their cargoes. 
According to international law up to the present 
time, the ships of an enemy are lawful prize, but 
the cargo on board of them may or may not be 
subject to condemnation. On the other hand, 
ships of a neutral are not in themselves good 
prize, but may become so as the result of un- 


neutral conduct—such as the attempt to break a 
blockade—and their cargoes, like the cargoes of 
enemy ships, may or may not be subject to con- 
fiscation, according to circumstances. For the 
purpose of elucidating the subject, let us briefly 
examine its history. 

To the treatment of private property on the 
high seas in time of war three rules have been 
applied : 

1. That the goods of an enemy may be seized 
and confiscated without regard to the belligerent 
or neutral character of the ship on which they 
are found. 

2. That the goods of an enemy, contraband of 
war excepted, are free from seizure and confisca- 
tion when on board of a neutral ship. This rule 
is commonly summed up in the phrase ‘‘ Free 
ships free goods.”’ 

3. That the goods partake of the character of 
the ship and are to be confiscated if the ship be- 
longs to an enemy, but free if the ship belongs 
to a neutral. This rule may be sumincd up in 
the phrase ‘‘ Free ships free goods, enemy ship 
enemy goods.” 

This last rule does not at the moment require 
our attention, since it is not enforced by any 
nation apart from special treaty stipulations. 
The great contest has been waged between the 
first two rules—namely, the rule that the fate of 
the goods is determined by the belligerent or 
neutral character of the owner, whichever it may 
be, and the rule that free ships make free goods. 

The first of these rules was at one time the 
common law of Europe. It was laid down in 
the ‘‘ Consolato del Mure” and was universally 
accepted. But about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a new rule began to be intro- 
duced, and it was stipulated in various treaties 
that freedom of the ship should give freedom to 
the cargo: in other words, that the goods of an 
enemy should ve exempt from seizure and con- 
fiscation when on board of a neutral ship. This 
rule was subsequently embodied in the marine 
ordinances of France. It was strenuously advo- 
cated by the Dutch. It formed a part of the 
declaration issued by the Empress of Russia in 
1780, a declaration which afterward formed the 
basis of what was known as the armed neutral- 
ity. Indeed, though it was often departed from 
in practice, especially for purposes of retalia- 
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tion in wars in which Great Britain was in- 
volved, it was so generally accepted in principle 
on the continent of Europe that the ancient rule 
came to be known as the English rule. In time, 
however, even Great Britain came to accept the 
new rule. When the Crimean War broke out 
she joined with France in proclaiming that enemy 
property on board a neutral ship would be re- 
spected. Then, at the close of the war, came the 
famous Declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, 
by which the signatory powers—France, Great 
Britain Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sardinia, and 
the Porte—with a view ‘‘to establish a uniform 
doctrine on a point so important,” announced 
their adherence to the rule and engaged to invite 
other powers to adhere to it. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


The rules of the Declaration of Paris were as 
follows: 


1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers an enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war. 

8. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades in order to be binding must be effect- 
ive—that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 


These rules were brought as a whole to the 
attention of the powers and were accepted by all 
the German states, by the Two Sicilies and the 
Papal States, and indeed by all the powers ex- 
cept the United States, Mexico, Spain, and Ven- 
ezuela. The United States declined to adhere 
to the declaration because, while it undertook to 
abolish privateering, it still permitted the cap- 
ture and confiscation of enemies’ ships and of 
enemies’ goods on board such ships. The Unit- 
ed States offered to adhere on condition that pri- 
vate property at sea be exempt from capture and 
confiscation, except in the cases of violation of 
the law of contraband and of blockade. It is 
not improbable that this condition would have 
been accepted if President Buchanan had not 
withdrawn the proposition. On the outbreak of 
the Civil War the United States offered to ad- 
here to the declaration as a whole, but the offer 
came to naught, since its acceptance was found 
to involve the question of the power of the Unit- 
ed States to control the belligerent action of the 
Confederacy, which had authorized the issuance 
of privateering commissions. 


TREATY PROVISIONS. 


Now, as the United States had not become a 
party to the Declaration of Paris, what was its 
actual position in respect of the principle of free 
ships free goods when the war with Spain be- 
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gan? Mr. Seward, in an instruction to Mr. 
Dayton, our minister to France, of September 
10, 1861, said: ‘*We have always practiced 
on the principles of the declaration.” Similar 
statements may be found in the works of our 
publicists ; but they are in fact inaccurate. Our 
courts, except where a treaty prescribed a dif- 
ferent rule, had uniformly confiscated enemy 
property, even where it was seized under the 
neutral flag. And what did our treaties say ? 
In only ten of them, made with seven powers— 
Algiers 1816, Morocco 1787 and 1836, Prussia 
1785 and 1828, Spain 1795, Tripoli 1796 and 
1805, Tunis 1797, and Venezuela 1860—had the 
rule of free ships free goods been stipulated for 
unconditionally, contraband apart. Of these the 
treaties with Algiers and Venezuela had come 
to an end and the treaty with Spain had been 
modified. 

In six treaties, first with Russia in 1854 and 
then with the Two Sicilies in 1855, Peru 1856, 
Bolivia 1858, Haiti 1864, and the Dominion Re- 
public 1867, the principle of free ships free goods 
was recognized as ‘‘ permanent and immutable,”’ 
but at the same time the contracting parties en- 
gaged to apply it only to the commerce and 
navigation of such powers as should ‘‘ consent to 
adopt’ it as ‘‘ permanent and immutable.” Of 
these treaties, those with the Dominion Republic 
and the Two Sicilies had ceased to be in force 
and that with Peru had been superseded. 

In our treaty with Spain of 1819 the principle 
of free ships free goods was acknowledged, but 
it was provided that it should apply only to the 
property of enemies whose governments recog- 
nized the principle. Similar stipulations may 
be found in our treaties with Italy of 1871 and 
Peru of 1887. 

The precedent for these last stipulations was set 
in the first treaty ever concluded by us—the treaty 
of amity and commerce with France of February 
6, 1778. But in this treaty they were coupled 
with yet another rule, which was restrictive of 
the rights of neutrals—namely, the rule that the 
goods of the citizens of the contracting parties 
should be confiscated if laden on the ship of an 
enemy, unless they were shipped before the dec- 
laration of war or within a certain time after- 
ward in ignorance of the declaration. These asso- 
ciated stipulations are found more generally than 
any others in our treaties relating to neutral 
rights, as may be seen by the following list: 
Brazil 1828, Central America 1825, Chile 1832, 
Colombia 1824 and 1846, Ecuador 1839, France 
1800, Guatemala 1849, Mexico 1831, the Nether- 
lands 1782, Peru 1851, Peru-Bolivia 1836, Sal- 
vador 1850 and 1870, Sweden and Norway 1783, 
1816, and 1827, and Venezuela 1836. But at 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


the outbreak of our war with Spain all these 
treaties except those with Colombia (1846), Sal- 
vador (1870), and Sweden and Norway (1827) 
had ceased to be in foree. 

With Great Britain we had had no stipulation 
on the subject we are now discussing except that 
embodied in the treaty of 1794, known as the 
Jay treaty, which acknowledged the rule of the 
common law. 

Such was the actual situation on the eve of 


the war. 
WE DECLARE AGAINST PRIVATEERING. 


On April 22, 1898, the Department of State, 
in a telegraphic instruction to the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States, said: ‘‘In 
the event of hostilities between the United States 
and Spain, the policy of this Government will be 
not to resort to privateering, but to adhere to 
the following recognized rules of international 
law.”” The telegram then recited the second, 
third, and fourth rules of the Declaration of 
Paris. 

On April 25, 1898, war was by act of Congress 
declared to have existed since the 21st, and on 
April 26 the President issued a proclamation 
defining the position of the Government on ques- 
tions of maritime law. By this proclamation the 
announcement that it would not be the policy of 
the United States to resort to privateering was 
repeated, and the second, third, and fourth rules 
of the Declaration of Paris were promulgated for 
the observance of officers of the United States 
during the conflict. 

The proclamation contained three other nota- 
ble provisions: 1. It allowed Spanish merchant 
vessels, in any ports or places within the United 
States, till May 21, 1898, for leading their car- 
goes and departing, and exempted them from 
seizure during the voyage. 2. It allowed Span- 
ish merchant vessels which had sailed for the 
United States prior to April 21, 1898, to enter 
and discharge their cargoes and afterward forth- 
with to depart without molestation. 3. It di- 
rected that the right of search should be exer- 
cised with strict regard for the rights of neutrals, 
and that the voyages of mail steamers should not 
be interfered with except on the clearest grounds 
of suspicion of a violation of law in respect of 
contraband or blockade. - 


RULES FOLLOWED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


On April 27, 1898, the Treasury Department 
issued to collectors of customs certain instruc- 
tions, which were prepared in consultation with 
the Department of State. To one feature of 
these instructions it is preper to call attention. 
While they forbade the clearance of an Ameri- 
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can vessel for a Spanish port, the only restric- 
tion they placed upon the clearance of any other 
vessel for such a port was that the vessel should 
not carry contraband of war or coal. By the 
strict laws of war all trading between enemies is 
prohibited, but these instructions permitted the 
clearance of a neutral ship with an American- 
owned cargo for Spain, and to this extent per- 
mitted trading between enemies. 

The various rules to which we have referred 
served to regulate the conduct of the United 
States in accordance with the most enlightened 
modern practice. They went as far as nations 
have actually gone in the direction of ameliorat- 
ing the inconveniences which commerce suffers 
from war. But in respect of the exemption of 
private property of the enemy from capture they 
did not go as far as various nations (and among 
them the United States) have at times expressed 
a desire to go. This exemption was a favorite 
principle of Franklin’s. It was strenuously ad- 
vocated by John Quincy Adams, both as Secre- 
tary of State and as President. As Secretary of 
State, in 1823, he proposed it to France, Great 
Britain, and Russia, and caused it to be advo- 
cated in a message of President Monroe to Con- 
gress. In 1825 he presented it in one of his 
own messages as President. In 1826 he took 
care that it occupied a leading place in the in. 
structions given by Mr. Clay to our delegates to 
the Panama congress. In 1854 the United States 
proposed it, as we have seen, as the condition of 
its acceptance of the Declaration of Paris. In 
1866, on the outbreak of the war between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, each of those powers issued a 
decree exempting the ships and cargoes of the 
other from seizure and condemnation as enemy 
property on condition of reciprocity. In 1870, 
on the outbreak of the Franco-German War, 
Prussia decreed the exemption of French ships 
and cargoes without exacting reciprocity ; but on 
January 12, 1871, Prince Bismarck revoked the 
decree as an act of retaliation. By Article XII. 
of the treaty of February 26, 1871, the United 
States and Italy agreed that in the event of war 
between them the private property of their re- 
spective citizens and subjects should be exempt 
from capture except for violation of the law of 
contraband or of blockade. On April 25, 1898, 
Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, introduced in the 
House a joint resolution declaring that merchant 
ships should be exempt from capture. The res- 
olution was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, but it failed to pass. One of the 
grounds on which it was opposed—indeed, the 
principal ground disclosed in what was said in 
debate—was the lack of reciprocity on the part of 
Spain in respect of the concessions already made. 
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In connection with the subject of prize law, 
it is proper to refer to a report that got abroad 
during the continuance of hostilities, to the effect 
that the crews of ships captured by United States 
men-of-war as prizes were detained as prisoners 
of war. This report was erroneous. It prob- 
ably originated in the circumstance that in cer- 
tain cases the persons in question, being detained 
as witnesses, were, for lack of other provision, 
turned over to the military authorities for sub- 
sistence. It was merely for the purpose of feed- 
ing them that they were temporarily placed in 
the custody of those authorities. 


PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED BY SPAIN. 


The principles of conduct of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment were embodied in a royal decree of April 
23, 1898. By this decree it was declared, in the 
first place, that as the result of the state of war 
all treaties and conventions between the two 
countries were terminated. As a general prin- 
ciple this declaration was defensible ; but among 
the treaty stipulations in existence between the 
two countries at the beginning of the war there 
were some that expressly referred to a state of war, 
as, for example, the provision that there should, 
in case of war, be allowed to the merchants of 
the one country in the territory of the other a 
year within which to close up their business and 
depart. The Spanish Government, in response 
to an inquiry made on behalf of the United 
States by the British ambassador at Madrid, 
declared that all the stipulations of the treaties 
were intended to be terminated, but offered, if 
the United States would propose it, to consider 
the question of adopting provisionally, for the 
purposes of the war, the stipulations specifically 
referring to a state of war. The United States 
declined to make such a proposal, on the ground 
that it considered the stipulations in question as 
still in force. This position seems to have been 
obviously correct. If it be true that treaty pro- 
visions made solely with reference to a state of 
war are terminated by war, it follows that they 
can never operate at all, and that the contracting 
parties have merely stultified themselves in agree- 
ing to them. 

In the second place, the royal decree allowed 
only five days from the date of its publication 
for the departure of American ships from Span- 
ish ports. It did not prohibit the capture of 


such ships after their departure, nor did it pro- 
vide for the entrance and discharge of American 
ships sailing for Spanish ports before the war. 
In the third place, while it declared the ad- 
hesion of Spain to the second, third, and fourth 
rules of the Declaration of Paris, it reserved the 
right to issue letters of marque to privateers. 
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Of this reservation Spain in the end took no 
advantage. Early in July it was reported that 
a vessel was fitting out in British Columbia as a 
Spanish privateer, and disquieting rumors as to 
its designs appeared from day to day. Inquiries 
in the proper quarter, however, showed that the 
report was unfounded. 

In one instance the United States and Spain 
agreed to the adoption, for the purposes of the 
war, of certain stipulations not previously in 
force between them. Both governments were 
parties to the Geneva convention of 1864, com- 
monly called the Red Cross convention, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the wounded in 
the armies in the field ; and as many other gov- 
ernments were also parties to it, it was not in- 
cluded in the denunciation, by royal decree, of the 
treaties between the two countries. In 1868 an 
international conference was held at Geneva, by 
which certain articles, known as ‘‘ the additional 
articles of 1868,’’ some of which relate exclu- 
sively to war at sea, were formulated. These 
articles were approved by various powers, in- 
cluding the United States, and were adopted in 
the Franco-German War as a.modus vivendi, but 
they had never acquired the force of an inter- 
national convention by exchange of ratifications. 
On the proposal of the Swiss Government, as the 
organ of the signatories of the Geneva conven- 
tion, they were adopted both by the United 
States and by Spain as a modus vivendi during 
the continuance of the war. Before this was 
effected the United States had, in fact, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, fitted out and commis- 
sioned the ambulance ship Solace to accompany 
the Atlantic fleet and render aid to the sick, 
wounded, and dying, in substantial conformity 
with the additional articles. Other ships were 
afterward similarl7 commissioned. 


THE LAW OF BLOCKADE. 


In the course of the war it became necessary 
to deal with the important subjects of blockade 
and contraband. Spain was not so fortunate as 
to reach the point of blockading any American 
port. But the first hostile act on the part of 
the United States was the blockade of the ports 
of the north coast of Cuba from Cardenas to 
Bahia Honda, inclusive, and of the port of Cien- 
fuegos, on the south coast. Subsequently the 
United States blockaded all the ports on the 
south coast from Cape Frances to Cape Cruz, 
inclusive, and the port of San Juan, in Porto 
Rico. Admiral Dewey, after destroying the 
Spanish fleet at Manila, maintained a blockade 
of that port. The object of a blockade being to 
cut off all intercourse between the inhabitants of 
the blockaded place and the world outside, it is 
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a general rule that while a period is allowed— 
usually of fifteen days—during which vessels 
may depart either in ballast or with cargo bought 
and shipped before the commencement of the 
blockade, no cargo is permitted to be shipped 
after the blockade is instituted. In the first 
proclamation of blockade by the United States, 
which was issued on April 22, a period of thirty 
days was allowed for the departure of neutral ves- 
sels from the blockaded ports, but nothing was 
said as to cargo. The natural inference would 
therefore have been that no cargo could be taken 
on board after the blockade was instituted. But 
in applying the proclamation to the cases which 
arose under it, the United States construed it as 
permitting the taking of cargo during the thirty 
days; and when the next proclamation was 
issued, this point was expressly covered by a 
clause in which it was stated that neutral vessels 
lying in any of the ports to which the blockade 
was then extended would be allowed ‘thirty 
days to issue therefrom, with cargo.” 

This feature and other features of the law 
of blockade were -included in General Order 
No. 492, issued by the Navy Department on 
June 20, 1898. This order, which bears the 
title of ‘‘ Instructions to Biockading Vessels and 
Cruisers,’’ was published for the information and 
guidance of the naval service. From the point 
of view of international law it is an interesting 
document, since it definitely formulates for the 
first time the policy of the United States on 
various important questions. 


‘¢ CONTRABAND’? AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 


Among the subjects of which it treats is that 
of contraband. No subject has given rise to a 
greater contrariety of views than this, and its 
importance can hardly be overestimated. We 
have seen that the rule of free ships free goods 
is subject to the exception of contraband of war ; 
and it is obvious that by extending the exception 
the effect of the rule may be practically nullified. 

According to the classification of Grotius, com- 
modities are to be placed, with reference to the 
question of contraband, under three heads: 1. 
Articles ‘‘which are of use in war alone, as 
arms.”’ 2. Articles ‘‘ which are useless in war 
and which serve only for purposes of luxury.”’ 
3. Articles ‘‘ which can be used both in war and 
in peace, as money, provisions, ships, and arti- 
cles of naval equipment.’’ Concerning Classes 
1 and 3 there is no controversy, except possibly 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of some particular 
article ; but in regard to Class 3 there has al- 
ways been a fierce dispute. By General Order 
492 the position of the United States on the sub- 
ject is clearly defined. Premising its definition 
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with the explanation that ‘‘contraband of war 
comprehends only articles having a belligerent 
destination, as to an enemy’s port or fleet,” it 
specifies certain articles as ‘‘ absolutely contra- 
band ” and others as ‘‘ conditionally contraband.” 
The former are : 

Ordnance; machine guns and their appliances and 
the parts thereof; armor plate and whatever pertains 
to the offensive and defensive armament of naval ves- 
sels ; arms and instruments of iron, steel, brass, or cop- 
per, or of any other material, such arms and instru- 
ments being specially adapted for use in war by land 
or sea; torpedoes and their appurtenances ; cases for 
mines, of whatever material ; engineering and transport 
materials, such as gun-carriages, caissons, cartridge- 
boxes, campaigning forges, canteens, pontoons; ord- 
nance stores; portable range-finders ; signal flags des- 
tined for naval use; ammunition and explosives of all 
kinds; machinery for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war; saltpeter; military accouterments 
and equipments of all sorts ; horses. 


The ‘conditionally contraband” are as fol- 
lows : 


Coal when destined for a naval station, a port of 
call, or a:‘ship or ships of the enemy ; materials for the 
construction of railroads and telegraphs, and money, 
when such materials or money are destined for the en- 
emy’s forces; provisions when destined for an enemy’s 
ship or ships or for a place that is besieged. 


Some reference should be made to another 
point covered by General Order 492. In the 
year 1861 the United States and Great Britain 
came to the verge of war over the incident com- 
monly known as the Trent case. This case de- 
rives its name from the steamer Trent, a British 
packet which plied between Vera Cruz and St. 
Thomas, by way of Havana, carrying the mails 
under a contract with the British Government 
and making connection at St. Thomas with ail 
steamers running direct to Southampton. On 
November 8, 1861, Captain Wilkes, of the Unit- 
ed States man-of-war San Jacinto, overhauled 
the Trent while on her way from Havana to St. 
Thomas, and took out of her Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, Confederate commissioners to Great Brit- 
ain and France, and certain persons of their suit, 
and brought them to the United States. The 
ground on which Captain Wilkes justified his 
action was that they were, as ‘‘live dispatches,”’ 
subject to seizure as analogues of contraband. 
The Government of the United States did not 
repudiate this justification, but released the pris- 
oners on the ground that under the law of prize 
an irregularity was committed in not bringing 
the vessel in for the purpose of subjecting her to 
legal proceedings along with the prisoners. 

Under General Order 492 the case of the Trent 
could not have arisen. By this order a neutral 
vessel is liable to seizure for carrying ‘‘ hostile 
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dispatches” only ‘‘when sailing as a dispatch 
vessel practically in the service of the enemy,” 
and it is expressly declared that she is not liable 
to seizure ‘‘ when she is a mail packet and car- 
ries them [the hostile dispatches] in the regular 
and customary manner, either as a part of the 
mail in her mail-bags or separately, as a matter 
of accommodation and without special arrange- 
ment or remuneration ;” and it is further de- 
clared that ‘‘the voyages of mail steamers are 
not to be interfered with except on the clearest 
grounds of suspicion of a violation of law in 
respect of contraband or blockade.” 

In the Spanish royal decree of April 23, 1898, 
the definition of contraband was as follows : 

Cannon, machine guns, mortars, guns, all kinds of 
guns and firearms, bullets, bombs, grenades, fuses, 
cartridges, matches, powder, sulphur, saltpeter, dy- 
namite and every kind of explosive, articles of equip- 
ment like uniforms, straps, saddles and artillery and 
cavalry harness, engines for ships and their accessories, 
shafts, screws, boilers, and other articles used in the 
construction, repair, and arming of warships, and in 
general all warlike instruments, utensils, tools, and 
other articles, and whatever may hereafter be deter- 
mined to be contraband. 

But for the last clause, which seems to be 
capable of rendering nugatory the preceding 
specific enumeration, the decree would in re- 
spect of contraband be open to little objection. 
Soon after its promulgation its operation was 
restricted by a special dispensation in favor of 
sulphur, which is very largely used in the United 
States in the manufacture of paper from wood- 
pulp. As the supply of sulphur is chiefly obtained 
from Sicily, the Spanish Government would have 
had a rare opportunity to seize and confiscate it 
as it passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. But 
upon the request of the Italian Government it 
agreed to forego this advantage and refrained 
from treating sulphur as contraband. 

A question more or less discussed during the 
recent hostilities, though it did not become the 
subject of international controversy, was that of 
the right of a belligerent to cut submarine cables 
owned by neutrals in order to prevent his ad- 
versary from making an unneutral use of them. 
The protection of submarine cables outside terri- 
torial waters is regulated by an international 
convention signed at Paris on March 14, 1884. 
The United States is a party to this convention 
and has adopted legislation for its enforcement. 
The convention, however, expressly provides 
that its stipulations ‘shall in no wise affect the 
liberty of action of belligerents.”” The prece- 
dents as to such action were not numerous, 
owing to the fact that communication by cables 
is a recent thing. The United States limited its 
interruption of such communication to its mili- 
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tary needs, preferring to keep it open where this 
could be done on fair and equal terms. 

The rules observed by the United States in its 
conduct of the war on land were, in certain im- 
portant particulars, set forth in the order issued 
by the President on July 18, 1898, on the occu- 
pation of Santiago de Cuba by the American 
forces. In this order it was declared that our 
occupation should be as free as possible from 
severity ; that the municipal laws of the con- 
quered territory should be considered as continu- 
ing in force so far as they were compatible with 
the new order of things; that the judges and 
other officials connected with the administration 
of justice should, if they paid due obedience to 
the authority of the United States, be permitted 
to continue to administer the law as between 
man and man; that the native constabulary 
should, so far as practicable, be preserved ; and 
that the freedom of the people to pursue their 
accustomed occupations should be abridged only 
when it might be necessary to Go so. 

As to the treatment of property, the order de- 
clared that while public funds and securities be- 
longing to the government of the country in its 
own right, and all arms and supplies and other 
movable property of such government, might be 
seized by the military occupant and converted to 
his own use, the real property of the state should 
not be destroyed save in case of military. neces- 
sity ; that public means of transportation, though 
they might be appropriated by the military occu- 
pant to his use, should not, except in the same 
case, be destroyed, nor, unless destroyed under 
military necessity, be retained ; that all churches 
and buildings devoted to religious worship and 
to the arts and sciences, and all school-houses, 
should, so far as possible, be protected, and all 
destruction or intentional defacement of such 
places, of historical monuments or archives, or 
of works of science or art, be prohibited, save 
when required by urgent military necessity ; that 
private property, individual or corporate, should 
be confiscated only for cause ; that property taken 
for the use of the army should be paid for when pos- 
sible at a fair valuation ; and that when payment 
in cash was not possible receipts should be given. 

The promulgation and enforcement of this 
order may be considered as a contribution to 
the establishment of principles of justice and 
humanity which, although not new, have not 
always been observed in war even in recent 
times. The United States, however, owes it to 
its past as well as to its future to maintain the 
highest standards of international conduct, and 
it was in the discharge of this obligation that 
the Government promulgated the principles by 
which it was guided in the conflict with Spain. 














THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


AL many years of effort to accomplish a 

radical reform in the framework of its 
municipal government, the city of San Francisco 
has now at length adopted a new charter. The 
provisions of this comprehensive document are 
in many ways interesting and in several ways 
novel and striking. 

What is entitled ‘‘the legislative power” is 
vested in a body called the board of supervisors, 
consisting of eighteen members, who hold office 
for two years and all of whom are elected from 
the city at large rather than from wards or dis- 
tricts. Each supervisor receives an annual salary 
of $1,200. Every ex-mayor of San Francisco is 
entitled to a seat in the board of supervisors and 
may participate in the debates, but has no vote 
and draws no pay. The mayor is the presiding 
officer of the board of supervisors, and in his 
absence the chair. is taken by a member of the 
board, who is designated as president pro tem. 
The meetings of the board occur every Monday 
and are public. The matters voted upon by the 
board of supervisors must go to the mayor for 
approval, and his veto is final, unless upon re- 
consideration fourteen members of the board 
vote contrary to the mayor’s decision. 

But passage through the board is not the only 
way in which an ordinance may be adopted under 
this new San Francisco charter. There is a 
highly noteworthy provision in the nature of 
what is known as direct legislation. If as many 
as 15 per cent. of the number of voters who 
voted at the last preceding election sign a peti- 
tion asking to have a particular ordinance sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, the election commis- 
sioners must see that opportunity is duly given 
at the next election. If the majority of the 
votes that are cast upon the proposition are favor- 
able, the ordinance goes into force without any 
assistance from the mayor or supervisors ; nor 
can the supervisors with the mayor’s approval 
repeal an ordinance thus enacted by direct vote 
of the people. It should be said, however, that 
if it proposed to repeal or amend such an ordi- 
nance, the supervisors have a right to submit to 
the people at a regular election any proposition 
they may themselves agree upon, either for com- 
plete or partial repeal or for amendment. 

In general it is provided that ‘‘every ordinance 
involving the granting by the city and county of 
any franchise for the supply of light or water, or 


for the lease or sale of any public utility, or for 
the purchase of land of more than $50,000 in 
value, must be submitted to the vote of the 
electors by the city and county at the election 
next ensuing after the adoption of such. ordi- 
nance.”’ That is to say, in San Francisco hence- 
forth it will not be sufficient for any private com- 
pany wishing to obtain a new franchise or a 
modification or extension of an old one to obtain 
control of the board of supervisors; for all such 
questions will be submitted to the voters for 
ratification. The charter itself is amendable by 
the process of a petition for a desired amendment 
signed by 15 per cent. of the number of voters 
who participated in the preceding election, and 
then submitted to a direct vote of the people. 

The range of powers conferred upon the board 
of supervisors is very extensive, and has refer- 
ence at many points to existing municipal prob- 
lems in San Francisco. Among its other powers 
it has the right to grant street-railroad franchises, 
but for a term not exceeding twenty-five years. 
When a franchise is to be granted the fact must 
be advertised and sealed bids must be called for. 
These bids must take the form of an offer of a 
stated percentage of the gross annual receipts, 
and the franchise must be awarded to the highest 
bidder. No bid shall be considered, however, 
unless the percentage offered amounts to at least. 
3 per cent. of the gross receipts for the first five 
years, 4 per cent. during the next succeeding ten 
years, and 5 per cent. during the final ten years 
of the franchise period. Such ordinances require 
the concurrence of at least three-fourths of the 
supervisors and ‘the approval of the mayor ; and 
it is also necessary that a period of ninety days 
should elapse between the introduction and the 
final passage of any such ordinance. The vote 
of five-sixths of the supervisors—that is to say, 
fifteen out of eighteen members—is required to, 
pass the franchise ordinance over the mayor's veto. 

There are various other provisions guarding 
the public rights in the matter of franchise 
grants, and forfeiture is a penalty for failure to 
comply. The board of supervisors retains the 
power to regulate rates of fare, and its finance 
committee is at all times authorized to have its 
experts examine the books to make sure that the 
city is getting its full share of the gross receipts. 
It is expressly provided that franchises shal] not 
be renewed or regranted. 
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After the granting of a franchise by the board 
and its approval by the mayor, a period of thirty 
days is given in which a petition may he circu- 
lated among the voters calling for the submission 
of the franchise ordinance to the ordeal of a 
popular vote. The usual 15 per cent. of signa- 
tures will secure such submission, and the ma- 
jority of those voting on the proposition will 
determine its fate one way or the other. 

In the month of May of each year the board 
of supervisors acts as a budgetary body. Earlier 
in the year all the heads of departments submit 
estimates of the pecuniary needs of their parts of 
the administrative work, and the auditor makes 
up in a convenient form his estimates of req- 
uisite total outlay and of income from other 
sourcés than the direct taxation of property. 
With those estimates as a starting-point the 
board of supervisors works out its budget and 
fixes the tax-rate that it is necessary to levy. 
The mayor has a right to veto any item in the 
budget, and fifteen out of eighteen supervisors 
must stand by the item in order to overcome the 
mayor’s disapproval. The detailed financial pro- 
visions are exceedingly elaborate and worked out 
with a remarkable amount of care, and show re- 
gard not so much for general theories as for the 
particular needs and experiences of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The mayor is elected directly by the people, 
holds office for two years, receives an annual 
salary of $6,000, and prepares for his work by 
selecting a secretary, an usher, and a stenog- 
rapher, who are regarded as his personal assist- 
ants. The first duty assigned to him in the 
charter is that of the vigilant observance of the 
official conduct of all public officers; and if he 
finds anything going wrong he may suspend the 
delinquent promptly as preliminary to an official 
investigation. He has to recommend beneficial 
measures to officials of all departments, look after 
the enforcement of laws and ordinances, have a 
regard for the efficiency of public institutions, 
exercise the right to attend the meetings of all 
municipal boards and bodies, take measures for 
the maintenance of public order, see that con- 
_ tracts and agreements are kept and performed, 
institute actions, when necessary, for the annul- 
ling of franchises, and in general act as the re- 
sponsible head of the municipality. The mayor 
is ex-officio president of the board of supervisors 
and may call extra sessions of that board, and in 
general may exercise the power of appointing 
city officials, excepting those whose selection is 
otherwise provided for. 

The auditor, for example, who is the head of 
the finance department, is an elective officer 
chosen for two years, and draws an annual salary 
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of $4,000. The treasurer is also elected by the 
people, and he has the same salary and term of 
office as the auditor. The assessor has a like 
salary, but holds office for four years. The tax 
collector is another four-thousand-dollar man 
with a two-vear term, elected by popular vote, 
and so is the coroner. The recorder is an elect- 
ive officer, holding office for two years and re- 
ceiving $3,600. The city attorney, elected for 
a term of two years, draws a salary of $5,000, 
while the district attorney is also popularly elected 
and has alike term and salary. These two at- 
torneys exercise the duties that usually pertain to 
their offices, the one being the city’s counselor 
and the other the public prosecutor. The county 
clerk is elected for a two-year term at a salary of 
$4,000 a year, and the sheriff, who is also elect- 
ed for two years, has an eight thousand-dollar 
salary. The police court consists of four judges 
elected by the people, holding office for four 
years, each of them receiving a salary of $3,600. 

The department of public works is under the 
management of four commissioners, who form 
a board, and are appointed by the mayor. They 
hold office for three years, and one retires each 
year. <A tri-partisan experiment is tried in 
this department, for it is provided that no two 
members shall belong to the same political party. 
The commissioners receive salaries of $4,000. 
This board replaces in San Francisco an official 
who was called superintendent of streets, high- 
ways, and squares, succeeds to the duties of a 
board that was known as the new city hall com: 
missioners, and takes the place of various other 
commissions which were looking after particular 
projects of street-opening, grade-changing, and 
other like matters. This board (1) takes charge 
of all public ways, and its duties with respect to 
the streets are set forth with a detail that shows 
how important and complicated such public duties 
have become with the growth of modern cities ; 
(2) controls everything that relates to sewers 
and drains; (3) attends to street cleaning and 
sprinkling, to the lighting of streets, parks, 
squares, and public buildings; (4) is charged 
with the cleansing and care of all of the public 
buildings of the city and county, and the em- 
ployment of such janitors as are needed for that 
purpose ; (5) has supervision over all buildings 
belonging to the city and county ; (6) constructs 
all public buildings that may be required—school- 
houses, fire-department buildings, etc.; (7) pro- 
vides for the collection and disposal of garbage, 
as well as sewage; (8) has the management of 
all such matters as conduits for wires and the 
designing and construction, as well as the main- 
tenance, of sewers and all similar appliances of 
the public service. 
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A very interesting provision that relates to 
this board of public works has to do with tearing 
up the roadway of streets or other public places 
for the purpose of making sewer connection, re- 
pairing or altering wires, pipes, or conduits, or 
other purposes. When any person, company, or 
corporation has occasion to disturb the street in 
any manner, application must be made to this 
board, whereupon an estimate will be made of 
the cost of opening the street and restoring it 
again. The board will collect the amount of the 
estimate from the party desiring the work done 
and will then proceed itself to do the work. If 
it happens to cost more than the estimate, pro- 
vision is made for collecting from the private 
person or corporation the additional amount. 
This board appoints a duly qualified engineer and 
retains his services at its own pleasure. It ap- 
points all the other members of the various de- 
partments into which its manifold duties are sub- 
divided. 

Very careful provisions are made for the 
safeguarding of the public interest in the letting 
of contracts by this board for public works. 
Many pages of the charter are taken up with the 
details of the method by which street improve- 
ments shall be made in cases where the expense, 
or portions >f it, is to be specially charged to 
private owners. 

The whole business of the control and manage- 
ment. of schools is assigned to a board of educa- 
tion composed of four school directors, appointed 
by the mayor, giving their entire time to the 
duties of their office, each receiving an annual 
salary of $3,000, none of them under thirty 
years of age, ali of them residents of the city for 
at least five years prior to their appointment, and 
not more than two of them belonging to the 
same political party. These directors are ap- 
pointed for four years, and one retires each year. 
Our friends in San Francisco are likely to find 
out for themselves after a brief experience how 
little feasible this arrangement is. The board 
establishes and maintains schools, employs teach- 
ers and other school officials, and is assigned a 
great many of the duties that would be better 
intrusted to the superintendent of schools. It 
provides an arrangement very much like the bi- 
partisan board of four police commissioners in 
New York City, whose duties at many points are 
those that in a properly organized police depart- 
ment belong to a chief of police. 

The superintendent of schools, who is to be 
appointed by the board, draws a salary of $4,000, 
and he himself appoints four deputy superintend- 
ents, this power of appointment apparently being 
inconsistent with the appointive power conferred 
upon the bo..rd of education. These deputies 
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must have had at least ten years’ successful ex- 
perience as teachers, and must have been living 
in San Francisco at least five years previous to 
their appointment. This last provision is an 
unwise handicap. The superintendent and his 
deputies constitute a city board of examination, 
which grants teachers’ certificates. 

The board of education makes up its own esti- 
mate of moneys needed for all purposes, and 
this estimate is turned over to the board of 
supervisors, who must add it to the amount to 
be levied and collected for other city purposes, 
provided, however, that the school taxes shall 
not amount to more than $32.50 for each pupil 
enrolled in the preceding fiscal year. 

The mayor is an ex-officio member of the pub- 
lic library board of twelve members, -already in 
existence, and when any vacancies occur in that 
board they are to be filled by the board itself. 
The board of supervisors, as the general tax 
authority of the city, is obliged by the charter to 
levy a tax each year for the support of the library 
and reading-rooms, which, for every $100 of 
assessed valuation, shall not be less than 14 cents 
and not more than 24 cents. The average would 
be 2 cents. The assessed value of San Francisco 
is in excess of $352,000,000. <A tax of 2 cents 
on $100 of assessment would amount, therefore, 
to something more than $70,000 a year, which 
ought certainly to result in a rapid development 
of the public library facilities of the city. 

The San Francisco police department, under 
the new charter, is to be managed by a board of 
four police commissioners, appointed by the 
mayor, each of whom receives an annual salary 
of $1,000. ‘‘The board shall never be so con- 
stituted as to consist of more than two members 
of the same political party.”” The term of office 
is four years ; one member retires annually. The 
commissioners themselves elect one of their num- 
ber as president of the board. Thus the organ- 
ization is essentially the same as that of New 
York, which Governor Roosevelt and the Repub- 
lican majority in the Legislature at Albany are 
at this very moment trying to abolish in favor 
of a single-headed management. If there is one 
arrangement conspicuously worse than another 
that could be proposed, it is the farcical attempt 
at an evenly balanced bi-partisan police board. 
In practice it is often more objectionable than the 
most pronounced partisanship. 

The chief of police is appointed by the board 
of commissioners and holds office for four years, 
receiving a salary of $4,000. It is not the chief 
who appoints, promotes, suspends, or dismisses 
the members of the police force, but the board of 
commissioners. The board also prescribes the 
rules and regulations for the police force, and ex- 
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ercises, as a special function, the granting of 
liquor-selling licenses, or ‘‘ permits,”’ as they are 
called in this charter. A curious feature of these 
liquor-selling permits is that they shall not be 
granted for more than three months at one time. 
One of the incidental functions of the chief of 
police is to exercise control over all the prisons 
of the city and county that are not by general 
law placed under the control of the sheriff. It 
is not necessary to summarize the provisions re- 
specting the organization and detail of the police 
force, though it is perhaps worth while to note 
the fact that the force must never numerically 
exceed one for each five hundred inhabitants of 
the city. It is the purpose of the charter to 
secure a permanent and non-political police force, 
based upon considerations of absolute merit. All 
members of the existing police force who are in 
good standing at the time the new charter goes 
into effect will be retained ; but it is provided in 
the charter that all new appointments and all pro- 
motions made after the charter becomes operative 
shall be subject to the civil-service rules provided 
for all departments of the civil government, of 
which we shall have something to say in a subse- 
quent paragraph. 

It is interesting to note the fact that the 
charter makes due provision for pensioning the 
police force. The board of police commissioners 
are made a board of trustees of a fund to be 
known as the ‘‘ Relief and Pension Fund.” A 
unanimous vote of the board retires and relieves 
from service old members of the department 
when they reach the age of sixty-five ; and such 
retired members receive from the fund a monthly 
pension equal to one-half the amount of salary 
they were drawing at a period three years before 
their retirement. Such a pensioner, however, 
must have been an active member of the depart- 
ment for at least twenty years continuously. The 
pension ceases with the death of the pensioner. 
Any member of the police force disabled by any 
injury received in the performance of his duty 
may be retired on half pay (based on the salary 
he was receiving three years prior to his retire- 
ment), and this pension will be paid to him dur- 
ing his life. In case of his recovering from the 
injury, however, he is entitled to be taken back 
on the force, when,of course, his pension ceases. 

In the case of a police officer killed in the per- 
formance of his duty, his widow will receive a 
pension equal to one-half the amount of his salary, 
aud this will continue as long as she lives, unless 
she remarries. If the policeman thus killed in 
the performance of his duty should leave no 
widow, but should leave orphan children under 
the age of sixteen, such children shall receive 
collectively a pension equal to one-half his salary 
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until the youngest of them attains the age of 
sixteen. The commissioners, by a unanimous 
vote, at their own discretion may, in the case of 
the killing of an- unmarried policeman whose 
parents were dependent upon him for support, 
pay a pension to such parents during the time 
they may deem it necessary. When any mem- 
ber of the police force, after ten years’ service, 
dies from natural causes, his surviving depend- 
ents are entitled to receive from the Relief and 
Pension Fund the amount of money that had 
been retained for such fund out of his salary. 
The fund derives its supplies from various 
sources. First, $2 a month is retained for it 
from the pay of each member of the police force. 
Second, not less than 5 per cent. and not more 
than 10 per cent. of the money collected for 
liquor licenses must be turned over by the super- 
visors to the police pension fund. One-half of 
the dog-tax money goes the same way. All 
fines imposed upon members of the police force 
for violation of rules or other reasons go into the 
fund, as do all proceeds of sales of unclaimed 
property. Not less than one-quarter and not 
more than one-half of the money received for 
the licenses of pawnbrokers, billiard-hall keepers, 
and second-hand and junk dealers goes to the 
fund, together with all money received from fines 
for carrying concealed weapons and 25 per cent. 
of all fines collected in money for the violation 
of any city ordinance. Rewards paid to mem- 
bers of the police department are to be turned 
over to the fund; and all requests for the serv- 
ices of a policeman in connection with any place 
of amusement, entertainment, ball, party, or 
picnic must be accompanied by $2.50 for the 
fund. It is reasonable to think that from all 
these sources enough money might be collected 
to make the fund do all that is expected of it. 
The fire department is under the management 
of another of the boards of four commissioners 
‘¢so constituted as never to consist of more than 
two members of the same political party.” The 
members are appointed by the mayor. It will 
not be necessary to go into the detail of the or- 
ganization of the fire department, but 1t should 
be explained that there is careful provision made 
for a firemen’s relief fund, under the control of 
the board of fire commissioners, analogous to the 
police Relief and Pension Fund. The half-pay 
principle, in all its applications, is just the same 
in both funds. The supplies for the firemen’s 


fund, however, are derived from an annual tax 
levy that must be sufficient to meet and pay all 
demands made upon the fund. 

An interesting and new development in this 
San Francisco charter is a department of elec- 
tricity which is to have charge of the construc- 
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tion and maintenance of the fire alarm and police 
telegraph and telephone systems, and which is 
under the joint control of the fire and police 
commissioners, whose principhl duty in the mat- 
ter is to appoint a practical and skilled electrician 
as the chief of the department. 

The public health is to be guarded by a board 
consisting of seven members, five of whom are to 
be appointed by the mayor, while the sixth and 
seventh are the chief of police and the board of 
public works, ex-officio. The members of this 
health board are not paid. It is their duty to 
control and direct the management of the hos- 
pitals, almshouses, ambulance services, and ali 
matters relating to the health administration. 
The charter is rather weak and vague in its pro- 
visions for the public health ; but a great deal of 
discretion is left to the board to develop such ad- 
ministrative health services as may be necessary. 

Everything relating to the conduct, manage- 
ment, and control of elections, including the 
registration of voters, is vested in a board of 
election commissioners consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor, holding office four 
years, each of the five receiving a salary of 
$1,000 a year. The big parties get two mem- 
bers apiece and the fifth member goes to a third 
party, if there be such—otherwise the mayor 
names the fifth man at his own discretion. The 
members of this board and their two principal 
executive appointees are not to be eligible to 
other offices, nor are they to be members of 
political conventions or to engage in politics 
otherwise than to cast their votes. 

It is provided that there should be held in San 
Francisco on the first Tuesday after the first Mon. 
day of November, 1899, an election to be known 
as the ‘‘ municipal election,”’ and the same thing 
is to happen every two years. This brings the 
municipal elections in the odd years, whereas the 
State elections, as well as the Congressional and 
Presidential elections, come in the even years. 
At this municipal election next fall the whole 
complement of elective officers will be chosen, in- 
cluding the mayor, the eighteen supervisors who 
make up the municipal legislature, the auditor, 
treasurer, assessor, tax collector, recorder, city 
attorney, district attorney, public administrator, 
county clerk, sheriff, county judges, and four 
police judges. 

Article XII. of the charter is entitled ‘‘ Ac- 
quisition of Public Utilities,” and its provisions 
are certainly worthy of note. It opens as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is hereby declared to be the purpose 
and intention of the people of the city and county 
that its public utilities shall be gradually acquired 
and ultimately owned by the city and county.” 
With this object in view it is provided that within 


a year after the charter goes into effect, and at 
least every two years thereafter, ‘‘ the supervisors 
must procure through the city engineer plans and 
estimates of the actual cost of the original con- 
struction and completion by the city and county 
of water works, gas works, electric-light works, 
steam, water, or electric power works, telephone 
lines, street railroads, and such other public 
utilities as the supervisors or the people, by peti- 
tion to the board, may designate.’”’ San Fran- 
cisco happens to be one of the few great cities of 
the whole world which is supplied with water by 
a private company, and the charter especially 
provides that plans must be made which will 
show the possibility of various schemes for a 
municipal water supply; and when a plan is 
formulated there must be submitted to the voters 
at a special election propositions for permanent 
acquisition and ownership. The same principles 
are to apply to gas works, street railroads, and 
other monopoly supply services; but it is pro- 
vided that the supervisors, before submitting to 
the voters plans for the original construction of 
municipal undertakings, must first solicit and con- 
sider offers for the sale to the city of existing un- 
dertakings owned by private corporations. 

If the supervisors do not act of their own mo- 
tion, voters numbering as many as 15 per cent. 
of the vote cast at the last election may set @ 
municipal ownership scheme in motion by sign- 
ing a petition. For instance, if 15 per cent. of 
the voters should like to have the municipality 
buy or construct a gas plant, they have only to 
sign their names to a petition setting forth the 
project, and it becomes the duty of the supervisors 
within six months to have negotiations or esti- 
mates in such shape as to be able to submit the 
whole affair to a vote. If the mayor does not 
like the shape in which the supervisors formulate 
and submit the proposition to the voters, he may 
at the same time submit a proposition drawn up 
in his own way. Such propositions, having been 
duly formulated by the supervisors or the mayor, 
are turned over to the board of election com- 
missioners, by whom they are submitted to the 
vote of the people at the next regular municipal 
election. If they think it desirable to do so the 
supervisors have authority to respond to the pe- 
tition of 15 per cent. of the voters by proceed- 
ing at once to pass an ordinance declaring it to 
be the determination of the board to acquire a 
desired public utility. 

In submitting to the voters the main question 
the supervisors must state the amount of bonds 
they would deem it necessary to issue in order 
to consummate the proposed undertaking. The 
people must by their vote specially authorize the 
bond issue. Furthermore, at least two-thirds of 
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those who vote at such an election must vote 
favorably in order to legalize the bonds. A 
general limitation upon enterprises in the direc- 
tion of public ownership of monopoly undertak 
ings is fixed in a provision which declares that 
the sum total of all bonded indebtedness of the 
city and county must never at any one time ex- 
ceed 15 per cent. of the assessed value of all 
real and personal property of the city. As 
we have already remarked, the present assessed 
value of San Francisco is something more than 
$352,000,000. The present debt is practically 
nothing. Under the 15-per cent. provision the 
maximum possible debt at the present valuation 
of the city would be something under $53, 000, 000. 
This leaves an-ample margin with which to make 
investments in water and lighting plants and so 
on. The principle, however, of limiting the 
amount of capital that a city should invest in 
public undertakings by a percentage relation to 
the assessed value of property is a wholly false 
principle, which will not bear discussion for a 
moment. A municipal monopoly like the water 
supply or the lighting supply subjects the mu- 
nicipality to no risk whatsoever, and such in- 
vestments have nothing to do with public debts 
in the ordinary sense. 

The reason for this is plain. Since the city 
has absolute power to fix the rates charged for 
water and gas, it can always make such an enter- 
prise finance itself. The price charged for gas 
and the rates charged for water must bring in 
enough income not only to pay operating ex- 
penses, but also to pay the interest on the cost of 
the investment and a certain proportion each year 
of the principal. There is no more reason in 
public business than in private business for fix- 
ing a general percentage limitation upon the 
right to issue bonds. New York City for some 
time past has been prevented from doing things 
that would be greatly to its advantage, simply 
because of a percentage limitation upon its ability 
to issue bonds. Such limitations are nowadays 
not nearly so much in the interest of the taxpay- 
ers as in the interest of private corporations 
which desire for their own ends to have the mu- 
nicipality put in a position where it is unable to 
make advantageous use of its own public utilities, 
and must needs, therefore, sacrifice its best assets 
for the benefit of private monopolists. The city 
ought at least to be in as good a position as any 
private company to supply its people with stich 
matters of universal necessity as water and light. 
In San Francisco, however, the 15-per-cent. lim- 
itation will cause no embarrassment. 

The thirteenth article of the charter is devoted 
to the organization of the civil service. The 
mayor is required, immediately upon the taking 
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effect of the charter, to appoint three persons ~ 


‘¢known by him to be devoted to the principles 
of civil-service reform.” These must belong to 
different parties, ahd one of them is to be ap- 
pointed every year. They constitute the civil- 
service commission. It is their duty to classify 
all places of employment, to make rules for the 
classified civil service, and to see that no ap- 
pointment is made to any place in the civil 
service except according to the rules. This, 
of course, does not apply to common laborers, 
whose selection is simply to be governed by 
priority of application. A system of examina- 
tions is authorized, and all promotions, as well as 
all appointments, are to be based upon merit. 
In the case of all vacancies the commissioners are 
to submit to the appointing power the names of 
not more than three applicants having the high- 
est rating for each promotion. Whenever an 
office is to be filled the commissioners are to be 
notified of the fact, and they must then certify 
to the appointing officer the name of one, or at 
the most three persons standing highest on the 
register for the class or grade to which the 
position belongs. Removals must be for cause, 
upon written charges, and after an opportunity 
to be heard. Charges must be investigated by 
the civil-service commission, and the finding of 
the commissioners is conclusive. There are 
many other details, but these are the essential 
principles. The municipal civil-service system 
of San Francisco must be regarded henceforth as 
one of the most advanced ever adopted anywhere. 

The parks are to be under the control of a 
board of park commissioners, ‘‘ five in number, 
one of whom must be an artist.’”” The mayor 
appoints them for four years, and they are not 
paid. They make the rules for the management 
and use of the parks and of the squares and 
avenues that pertain to the park system, have 
charge of a museum and art gallery, and exercise 
the functions usually belonging to park com- 
missioners. There is nota separate park police 
force, but on the request of the park commis- 
sioners the chief of police details members of the 
regular force for use in the public pleasure 
grounds. These park commissioners are also 
authorities upon matters of public art, and hence- 
forth no work of art shall become the property 
of the city—whether by purchase, gift, or other- 
wise—unless the work itself and its proposed 
location have been approved by the board. This 
authority is made very sweeping in its application 
to matters of an esthetic nature. The super- 
visors are required to levy .a tax each year for 
the maintenance of the park system, which shall 
be not less than 5 cents nor more than 7 cents 
upon each $100 of assessed valuation. This 
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means an average amount exceeding $200,000 a 
year for the park system. 

The miscellaneous provisions of the charter are 
in some instances unusual and in some instances 
striking. No municipal officer may go out of 
the State during his term of office excepting 
once, upon written permission of the mayor. No 
municipal officer may be interested in any way 
in contracts for public work. This principle is 
made more sweeping in the details of its applica- 
tion than anywhere else, so far as we are aware. 
No officer or employee who gives or promises to 
give anything that is valuable in consideration 
of his being nominated, appointed, voted for, or 
elected to any office or employment, not only for- 
feits his office, but is forever debarred and dis- 
qualified from holding any official position. There 
are other provisions, similarly stringent, to pro- 
tect subordinates against exactions from their 
superiors. All books and records of every office 
and department are to be open to the inspection 
of any citizen at any time during business hours. 
An exception is made in the case of the records 
of the police department. Any elected officer, 
except supervisor, may be suspended by the 
mayor and removed by the supervisors for cause ; 
and any appointed officer may be removed by 
the mayor for cause. The salaries provided in 
the charter are to be regarded as full compensa- 
tion for all services rendered, and there are no 
fees for any one. All moneys coming into the 
hands of municipal officers, no matter from what 
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source derived or received, must be paid over to 
the city treasurer within twenty-four hours. 

This rémarkable charter was drafted by a 
board of fifteen ‘‘ freeholders,” who had been, in 
accordance with a constitutional provision, elected 
in December, 1897, for the purpose of preparing 
and proposing a charter for San Francisco. As 
required by the constitution, this board of free- 
holders, under the presidency of Mr. Joseph 
Britton, made its draft of a charter within the 
ensuing ninety days after its election, and signed 
the document on March 25, 1898. It was sub- 
mitted to the voters of San Francisco, who duly 
ratified it on May 26, 1898, and it then had to 
await the approval of the Legislature. That ap- 
proval was duly granted several weeks ago, with 
the concurrence of the governor. The charter 
accordingly takes effect with the beginning of 
next year, and the officers who are to exercise 
the functions set forth in its provisions will be 
elected, as we have already remarked, next No- 
vember. Thus the city of San Francisco will 
have entered upon an extremely significant new 
era in its municipal life; and all Americans in- 
terested in the organization and government of 
the great towns of the country will be eager to 
follow the working of a charter that in many re- 
gards is highly commendable beyond all dispute, 
while in other respects it is designed to promote 
experiments that will help to settle questions 
now much disputed in more than one American 
municipality. 
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BY GEORGE E. HOOKER. 


. most conspicuous and interesting person- 
ality before the Boston public to-day is 
that of Mayor Josiah Quincy. Conspicuous be- 
cause of the rapid succession of departures which 
he has inaugurated during his three years in 
office, he is interesting, not only because of the 
conjecture and hope naturally playing about a 
progressive public official, but because of his 
discriminating affinity for ideas, his astonishing 
fertility in practical expedients, and his rare 
faculty for scoring results. It might be added 
in a parenthetical way that he is also interesting 
because of a certain unemotional and indeed 
enigmatic exterior, which is indifference to crit- 
ics, coldness to sentimentalism, dispassionateness 
in official business, and to the unfriendly inter- 
preter may appear to be the cloak of steady am- 
bition or of mere intellectual zest, while to the 


imaginative admirer it is the barrier resolutely 
thrown up around a cherished idealism. 

His antecedents harmonize with his present 
career. Grandson on his father’s side of one 
mayor of Boston and great-grandson of another, 
he is connected on his mother’s side with the 
family of Bishop Huntington, while his individ- 
ual history has been largely that of a professional 
politician in the higher sense of that term. Con- 
tenting himself with an assured though meager 
competence which relieved him from the neces- 
sity of earning money, he has never practiced 
his profession of the law, but instead has made 
politics and government his calling in life. A 
dozen years ago he was helping to frame a char- 
ter for his native townof Quincy. He has served 
four years in the Legislature and been chairman 
repeatedly of the State committee of his party. 








In the second Cleveland campaign he managed 
the literary bureau of the national committee, 
and he was subsequently summoned: by Mr. 
Cleveland for a short period (and evidently for 
the performance of a specific piece of work—viz., 
the decapitation of a considerable section of the 
consular service) to the assistant secretaryship of 
the State Department. 

His first election as mayor of Boston took 
place in the fall of 1895, and at the end of the 
two years’ term he was reélected. . His reputa- 
tion inevitably gained at Washington as a heads- 
man seems, curiously enough, to have constituted 
in the eyes of the politicians his special fitness 
for nomination to succeed a Republican mayor. 
Expectation, however, turned to disappointment; 
for instead of converting his administration into 
a matter of place-making, he entered upon a 
broad course of constructive public enterprise 
with an energy and abandonment of devotion 
made possible by established habits of industry, 
an abstemious mode of life, an exemption from 
private ties of business, professional life, or so- 
ciety. Trained in university and by travel, well 
furnished in mind, alert, methodical, accustomed 
to estimating men and familiar with political life, 
he is a prodigious worker, the author of his own 
addresses and messages, cool and steady under 
pressure, open to ideas, rapid in judgment, con- 
cise in expression, and wonderfully expeditious 
in action. He is likewise immeasurably fertile 
and almost dashingly venturesome in projects, 
though discreet and practical in execution. 

His measures have been of two sorts—viz., 
those directed on the one hand to an enlargement 
and refinement of executive machinery and on 
the other to an expansion of its functions. 


A. 


Realizing the complexity of municipal admin- 
istration and its frequent lack in delicacy of touch, 
he set about to bring to its service more knowl- 
edge, and especially that representing greater 
diversity of standpoint. 

The department of municipal statistics was in- 
augurated in 1897, and one of its functions is the 
publication of the weekly City Record, designed 
to keep the different departments informed con- 
cerning local and general municipal activity. To 
the same end there has lately been formed the 
Boston Society of Municipal Officers, designed to 
promote closer codperation between the various 
branches of the city government, and through 
addresses to furnish a means of contact with other 
persons possessed of special knowledge on munici- 
pal subjects. 
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Hight unpaid commissions have been created 
and put in charge, three of them of the reorgan- 
ized charitable and correctional institutions of the 
city and the other five respectively of the statis- 
tical department, the municipal baths, the munic- 
ipal concerts, the free evening lectures, and the 
boys’ summer camp. These commissions have 
been carefully chosen, are broadly representa- 
tive, and bring to the service of the public a 
great deal of special knowledge and enthusiastic 
devotion. 

In the effort to put his administration in vital 
touch with the feeling and needs of the city 
and with progressive ideas in. general, he has 
ranged quite beyond official circles and political 
environment. The very first subject treated in 
his inaugural address was the desirability of 
codéperation between labor organizations and the 
city government. The next paragraph of the 
address proposed the formation of the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee, which has now become an 
established body, chosen by the central com- 
mercial organization of the city and constituting 
a mayor’s cabinet on commercial development 
and municipal finance. At the present moment 
a special mayor’s committee is at work investigat- 
ing the operation of the laws against drunken- 
ness. He has also effected a radical change in 
the structure of the city government by secur- 
ing legislation transferring the management of 
the finances of the city from the city council to 
a newly constituted board of apportionment, 
consisting of three ex-officio and two specially 
elected members. Through this important re- 
distribution of power—which, though it leaves 
the lower branch of the city council shorn of al- 
most its last vestige of authority, yet promises 
to avoid the distracting scramble of localities for 
public moneys—‘‘the formulating of something 
like a scientific budget” is, in the words of the 
mayor, made possible. This change, as well as 
his advocacy of a reduction of the school board 
from a body of twenty-four members to one of 
nine and the consolidation of the two chambers 
of the city council into a single chamber of less 
than half their combined membership, indicates 
his general tendency to regard city government 
as more and more a matter of science and of the 
expert rather than as an expression of the mere 
formal idea of representation. 

The mayor is a member of the Twentieth 
Century Club, a listener and participant in its 
important discussions of public questions, and an 
alert and appreciative inquirer generally. When 
Mr. Webb, of the London County Council, was 
in Boston last spring, Mr. Quincy gave in honor 
of Mr. Webb and his wife a dinner, to which 
about one hundred guests, largely representing 
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the work of the city government, were invited. 
Thus in the admirable speech which followed 
from Mr. Webb the administration was brought 
into contact with the ideas of the foremost rep- 
resentative of municipal progress in the English- 
speaking world. 


at, 


The extension of government functions which 
Mayor Quincy has brought about has consisted 
on the one hand in the substitution, in certain 
branches of public work, of direct labor for the 
contract system, and on the other in the provi- 
sion of new facilities for promoting popular 
health, recreation, and instruction. 

For more than a year the city’s printing, which 
for a quarter of a century had been executed 
under contract, has been done by the newly 
established municipal printing office, employing 
its own staff. Fora year and a half the city’s 
electrical work has been executed by a newly 
organized department of electrical construction, 
which employs about thirty men. The repair 
division was opened last April, employed during 
the summer an average of two hundred men 
representing the various building trades, executes 
a considerable part of the repairs upon public 
buildings, and has undertaken some original con- 
struction. 

In promoting and standing sponsor for these 
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enterprises, the mayor's emphasis has been not | 
upon any hope of immediate money-saving, but 
upon the enhanced quality of work realized, the 
standard conditions of labor maintained, the 
favorable influence of such conditions upon pri- 
vate standards, and the removal of tendencies 
toward corrupt politics. As a further step in 
this same general direction he is favoring the 
establishment of a pension or retirement system 
for municipal employees. 

Of the enterprises in behalf of health and 
recreation baths stand first. Eighteen floating 
baths and bathing beaches belonged to the city 
in 1897, some of them dating back as far as 1866. 
Last spring these were turned over from the 
board of health to a newly constituted baths 
commission. Their capacity was increased, a 
dozen more plants were hastily added, the five- 
cent charge for suits was abandoned, the trree- 
cent charge for towels was reduced to one cent, 
and soap was supplied for one cent. Thereupon 
the number of outdoor baths increased from 
657,275 in 1897 to nearly 2,000,000 in 1898. 

In October the new all-the-year-round bath- 
house on Dover Street was opened. This sump- 
tuous plant, costing $90,000 and containing com- 
plete separate equipment of shower and tub baths 
for men anda also for women, is entirely free to 
all, except that a charge of one cent each is made 
for towel and soap, both of which, however, 
bathers may if they choose bring with them. <A 
similar institution, reénforced by a swimming- 
tank, a gymnasium, and a public wash-house, is 
projected for each of the four or five other in- 
dustrial districts of the city. For two of these 
the gymnasiums are already constructed, and the 
other features will perhaps be added during the 
year, 

Two playgrounds and outdoor gymnasiums are 
now owned and administered by the park depart- 
ment, and of the $500,000 which the city has 
been authorized by the Legislature to spend for 
small parks and playgrounds, $200,000 will be 
expended during the present year. Last sum- 
mer the maycr obtained leave from the school 
committee to occupy the school yards, and opened, 
under the charge of paid matrons, twenty school 
playgrounds for the use of children. To the 
same general end a boys’ summer camp was in- . 
augurated on one of the city’s islands in the har- - 
bor, under the charge of a special commission. ~ 
It was open seven weeks; the stay for a single 
boy was limited to a week; 100 boys could be 
accommodated at a time and about 800 were re- 
ceived in all. The average stay was four and 
one-third days, and the average cost for main- 
tenance $1.83 per boy per week. The commis- 
sion in their recent report commend the scheme 
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and recommend its continuance, with the codp- 
eration if possible of the school authorities. 

The most recent venture of the mayor has 
been the opening, with the aid of an advisory 
committee, of courses of popular evening lec- 
tures, in school and other halls in different parts 
of the city, similar to the courses which have for 
several years been so popular in New York. 

Indoor concerts, though carried’ on by many 
European cities, have probably never before been 
undertaken by any American municipality. Two 
series of six each, however, were actually given 
in Music Hall during the last fall and winter, 
under the charge of the new music commission. 
Having been successful in organizing a municipal 
band of thirty-seven pieces for summer music in 
the parks, the commission proceeded in the fall 
to organize a municipal orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces for winter concerts. The programmes 
were rendered on Sunday evenings, usually to 
full houses made up chiefly of wage-earners, and 
were of a high order. The admission ranged 
from 10 to 25 cents and practically met the ex- 
penses. It is intended next fall to open another 
series of these concerts. Chamber concerts, 
rendered by a string quartette with the assist- 
ance of a soloist and costing from $50 to $60, 
are also given by the commission on week-day 
evenings in the more remote districts of the 
city. These are free, the cost being borne by a 
private donation. No money has been appro- 
priated by the city for any of this winter music, 
but it is quite reasonable to expect that when its 
standing and the demand for it have been more 
clearly defined, it may be put upon a permanent 
basis at public cost. A pipe organ, however, 
has been recently purchased by the city, to be 
used under the direction of the commission for 
regular recitals by a municipal organist, and 
other popular projects are in mind. 

In further aid of artistic interests the city gave 
free use of one of its halls for the recent South 
End picture exhibition, and the mayor in open- 
ing the exhibit expressed the feeling that the 
city should take up such work directly. The art 
commission has accordingly been reconstituted 
and promises to advance from the mere nega- 
tive function of criticism to certain positive lines 
of action. 

The perfect confidence and quiet aplomb with 
which his honor projects and swiftly executes his 
various undertakings, shields them from doetri- 
naire challenges and allows them very largely to 
stand on their own merits and to be classified as 
merely extensions of traditional principles. The 
initiation of city plants to do the city’s own 
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printing and electrical construction and repair 
work is of course only borrowing for these re- 
cently expanded fields of municipal industry, the 
established methods of its water, sewer, bridges, 
paving, sanitary, and street-cleaning industries. 
The provision in 1898 of indoor shower- baths is 
only the deferred winter’s complement of the six 
outdoor summer baths opened in 1866. Small 
playgrounds, municipal gymnasia, and boys’ 
camps are simply the park system of long stand- 
ing brought to closer quarters with present facts. 
Orchestral concerts and picture exhibitions are 
but the cold-weather editions of the summer con- 
certs on the Common and the landscape decora- 
tions in the public gardens—or shall we say, of 
the music and art departments of the canonical 
public library. 

While therrealization of these enterprises has 
been due chiefly to the mayor, it is only an af- 
firmation of his open-mindedness to say that the 
original suggestions came from many sources. 
The local typographical union had long advocated 
a city printing office ; the construction of a free 
public bath had been urged by a private com- 
mittee during his first mayoralty campaign ; and 
the development by the city of good popular 
music was prefigured by the popular organ re- 
citals maintained for two winters in various 
churches by the Twentieth Century Club. The 
mayor's ear is certainly open toward the people, 
and he is certainly able to catch distinctly those 
suggestions of need which so many official ears 
either cannot or will not apprehend. 

Most mayors come to their office from com- 
mercial or professional life where the mass of 
mankind have been habitually viewed as subjects 
of profit-making. Mr. Quincy is not one of 
America’s ‘‘ self-made ’’ men and has never dealt 
with his fellows as economic agencies. Their 
primary aspect as human beings with physical, 
intellectual, and moral endowments is therefore 
the obvious one to him, and it is interesting in 
this connection to know that his last annual mes- 
sage, just delivered a few weeks ago, is chiefly 
devoted to social aspects of municipal government. 

Governor Pingree was mayor of Detroit for 
seven years, and during that period he trans- 
formed Detroit into perhaps the most beautiful 
and progressive of our smaller cities. If Mayor 
Quincy’s three years of official life can be pro- 
longed to six or ten Boston will not only be im- 
proved, will not only be, as now, the most 
humanized of our large cities, but according to 
existing tendencies will certainly be a substantial 
type of the new municipal era which is confi- 
dently looked for in America. 
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CONVENTIONS AND OTHER GATHERINGS 
OF 1899. 


T has been the custom of the Review or Re- 
views for a number of years to set forth in 
the May number a preliminary account of conven- 
tions and gatherings that are to be held during 
the next six months, and that are of a ‘sufficiently 
prominent or popular character to interest a con- 
siderable number of people. Last year the rec- 
ord was not as full as usual, for the reason, 
‘chiefly, that the war with Spain had so engrossed 
American attention that not a few conventions 
were postponed. This year will find us at peace 
with all established nations and entirely free to 
occupy ourselves with domestic interests of every 
sort. It is true that the unfortunate skirmish- 
ing in the Philippines may not have been en- 
tirely ended, but the more formidable aspects of 
the struggle in those islands is already well 
passed. 

We shall have entered upon the period of 
great gatherings by participating in an interna- 
tional meeting which must unquestionably stand 
as a very important milestone in the history of 
the progress of civilization. The assemblage of 
the nations at The Hague in response to the 
Czar’s call for a conference to discuss armaments, 
arbitration, and the gradual lessening of the 
evils of militarism will not, it is true, be a mass- 
meeting, nor yet a popular spectacle ; and it is 
not to be supposed that it will have any very 
great influence upon the tides of summer travel. 
But it will, at ieast, attract a considerable num- 
ber of Americans, as well as people of other 
nationalities, to the brave little country where the 
young Queen Wilhelmina .is reigning so happily 
and prosperously. Last year Wilhelmina’s cor- 
onation drew hosts of people to the Netherlands ; 
and so important an affair as this international 
peace congress, coming this year, will help to 
sustain the high-water mark of prosperity that 
the money of tourists in part brought to Holland 
in the coronation year. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


As for conventions at home, this happens to 
be what the politicians cail an ‘‘ off year.” A 
twelvemonth hence we shall be on the eve of 
great Presidential conventions, and the air will 
be tremulous with the throbbing heat-waves of 
political excitement. There will this summer, of 
course, be State conventions and local political 
activity in such commonwealths as happen to be 


electing a governor this coming fall. The most 
stirring of these State contests will be in Ohio. 
It is now quite generally supposed that President 
McKinley will be renominated next year. It 
would naturally be a great feather in the cap of 
the Democrats if they could carry the President's 
own State in the gubernatorial election, or even 
if they could considerably cut down the recent 
Republican majorities. Thus the State Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions in Ohio will be 
interesting occasions to the whole country, and 
the campaign will not be a dull one. The Re- 
publican convention is to be held at Columbus on 
June 1. The Democrats will probably not meet 
before August. Massachusetts and Iowa, which 
are the only other Northern States that have to 
elect their governors this fall, have both of late 
years been strongly Republican ; and there is no 
indication at present of any very stirring political 
season in either of those States. Governor Wol- 
cott in Massachusetts and Governor Shaw in 
Iowa seem to have gained a strong hold upon 
public confidence, and if they were renominated 
it is presumable that they would be reélected. 
The Iowa Republicans will meet at Des Moines 
on August 2, and the Democrats in the same city 
two weeks later. In the two border States of 
Maryland and Kentucky and in the Southern 
State of Mississippi there will be governors to 
elect. In the border States, certainly, there will 
be a very energetic contest, inasmuch as the 
Democrats will consider Maryland and Kentucky 
as belonging normally to their party, although 
both have at present Republican governors. 

In Virginia a Democratic convention is to be 
held at Richmond on May 11 to decide the ques- 
tion of nominating a United States Senator by 
primaries. It is said that this convention will 
not only declare in favor of the nomination of 
Senators by the people, but will adopt resclutions 
demanding that the two Senators from Virginia 
shall commit themselves in favor of the adoption 
by the Senate of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion allowing the people to elect the Senators by 
popular vote. As a possible beginning of a move- 
ment for the popular election of Senators, this 
convention will be an important gathering. 


MEETINGS IN THE INTEREST OF REFORMED POLITICS. 


The National: Social and Political Conference 
is called to meet at Buffalo, N. Y., on June 28- 
July 4. This will be a gathering of representa. 
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tive citizens from all parts of the country who 
are especially interested in reform movements. 
Such topics as industrial monopolies, transporta- 
tion, municipal ownership, expansion and mili- 
tarism, proportional representation, the single 
tax, organized labor, direct legislation, and the 
need of a new party will be under discussion. 
This will be purely a meeting of conference, no 
person being bound by any resolutions he does 
not vote for. The membership will be secured 
entirely by invitation and the admittance by 
card. Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, of Newark, N. J., 
is the organizer and secretary of the confer- 
ence. 

The third annual convention of the National 
Good Citizenship League will be held at Cincin- 
nation May 2-4. This body aims at the unifica- 
tion of reform forces in the promotion of direct 
legislation through the initiative and referendum, 
proportional representation, and other measures 
calculated to bring about a selection of the best 
and most competent candidates for public office. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


The League of American Municipalities, com- 
posed principally of officials of American cities, 
will meet in Syracuse, N. Y., on September 19- 
22. The programme committee is composed of 
Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, Mayor James 
M. Gray, of Minneapolis, and Mayor W. C. 
Flower, of New Orleans. 

The next annnal meeting of the National Mu- 
nicipal League and seventh annual conference 
for good city government will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on November 15-17. Most of the 
time of the convention will be taken up with a 
discussion of the municipal corporations act pro- 
vided by the committee on municipal programme, 
of which Horace E. Deming, Esq., is chairman. 
The president of the league, James C. Carter, 
Esq., of New York City, will deliver the annual 
address. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The American Social Science Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Saratoga on Septem- 
ber 4-8. The departments of health, jurispru- 
dence, finance, social economy, education, and 
art will hold meetings on successive days. The 
annual address of the president, the Hon. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, will be given on the first night of 
the session. Probably a good deal of attention 
will be given to fiscal problems relating to the 
government of colonies. 

The American Public Health Association will 
meet at Indianapolis on October 31 and will re- 
main in session four days. The second annual 
meeting of the International Woman’s Health 
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League will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
9-11. 

The National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection will be held this year at Cincinnati on 














PROF. E. ORAM LYTE, 
President of the National Educational Association. 


May 17-23, under the presidency of Prof. Charles 
R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago. It 
is believed that the attendance at this meeting 
will be as large as that of the great meeting in 
New York last year. Mayor Samuel M. Jones, 
of Toledo, Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, Dr. E. T. Devine, Mr. Homer 
Folks, Miss Mary Wilcox Brown, and Secretary 
Hastings H. Hart are among those who will de- 
liver addresses at the different sessions of the 
conference. The annual conference sermon, on 
Sunday, May 21, will be preached by President. 
John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin College. <A 
prominent place on the programme is given to the 
subject of reformatories and industrial schools. 
The National Prison Association of the United 
States will meet in Hartford, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 23-27. There will be reports from the 
standing committees on the subjects of criminal 
law reform, prison discipline, preventive and re- 
formatory work, care of discharged prisoners, 
the work of the prison physician, and the police 
force in cities. There will be addresses on ‘‘ The 
Indeterminate Sentence,’’ by Charlton T. Lewis ; 
on ‘‘Prison Labor,” by- the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright ; ‘‘Some Elements in Prison Reform,” 
by President W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College. 
The fifteenth annual convention of the National 
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PROF. EDWARD 8. ORTON, 


President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Association of Officials of Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics in the United States will be held in 
Augusta, Maine, on July 12-14. The Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright will address the convention. 





EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRO. 
FESSIONAL GATHERINGS. 


The large attendance and marked interest 
which characterize the annual meetings of pro- 
fessional men and women in America have been 
noted more than once by foreign visitors among 
us. In these great gatherings, and especially 
in those held in the interest of education, the 
enthusiasm is often hardly less intense, if less 
demonstrative, than in our political conventions. 
Delegates and members travel long distances for 
the sake of attending these meetings. To be 
chosen as a ‘‘convention city’ is an honor dili- 
gently sought and highly prized by the most 
ambitious of American towns. 


THE TEACHERS AT LOS ANGELES. 


This summer Los Angeles, the metropolis of 
southern California, will be the objective point 
. of thousands of American teachers. This at- 
tractive city has been selected as the meeting- 
place of the National Educational Association, 
which will visit the Pacific coast for the first time 
in eleven years. So much depends on the city’s 


capacity for the entertainment of so vast a throng 


of visitors as the N. E. A. meeting is sure to- 


bring that a special canvass of facilities has been 
made by the local committee, and it has been 
found that the hotels and rooming-houses offer 
accommodations for more than 20,000 people, 
while hundreds of private houses will throw 
open their doors during the session of the con- 
vention on July 11-14. Experience of past 
years shows, however, that all the accommoda- 
tions Los Angeles has to offer are likely to be 
called in requisition. The railroads have made 
exceptionally favorable terms for transportation, 
and many Easterners will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to make the famous overland trip. 
The association’s president this year is Prof. E. 
Oram Lyte, of Pennsylvania. 


THE LIBRARIANS AT ATLANTA. 


The American Library Association, an organi- 
zation which seeks to develop and strengthen the 
public library as an essential part of the educa- 
tional system, will hold its twenty-first general 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga.,-on May 8-13. The 
special significance of this fact is that the section 
of the country in which the meeting will be held 
has not as yet been blessed with an abundance of 





PROF. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 


President of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 


public libraries, and it is hoped that interest may 
be stimulated. The president of the association 
is Librarian Lane, of Harvard University. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the representative scientific body 
of the United States, will hold this year’s meet- 
ing at Columbus, Ohio, beginning August 21. 
Prof. Edward 8S. Orton, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is the president of the general associa- 
tion, and the other officers of the meeting will be 
well-known university professors and officials of 
scientific institutions. 

Together with the meeting of the general as- 
sociation will be held meetings of the following 
affiliated societies: American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Geological Society of America, American 
Chemical Society, Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, Association of Economic 
Entomologists, American Mathematical Society, 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, American Folk-Lore Society, National 
Geographic Society, Botanical Society of Amer- 
ica, and American Microscopical Society. 

The main association now numbers about 
1,800 members, of whom about 800 are fellows. 

The British Association is to meet at Dover on 
September 13; Prof. Michael Foster, the emi- 
nent physiologist, will preside. 

The American Philological Association will 
meet at New York University, University 
Heights, New York City, on July 5-7. 

The next meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society will be held at Niagara Falls on June 
28-29. The papers will be devoted to the re- 
sults of scientific investigation into fish life and 
habits, fish culture, its progress, and kindred 
subjects. 

The seventeenth congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will meet in Philadelphia 
on November 14-16. 


PHYSICIANS AND LAWYERS. 


Of the learned professions, the one best repre- 
sented by national conventions this year seems to 
be the medical. Not less than a dozen such 
gatherings have been announced for the coming 
months. The first of these will be the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Phy- 
sicians, to be held in Washington, D. C., on May 
2-4. The president of this body is Dr. G. Baum- 
garten, of St. Louis. 

The American Medical Association is to hold 
its convention this year at Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 6. Several auxiliary societies will meet at 
the same time and place. In the meantime the 
American Psychological and the American Laryn- 
gological associations will have met in New York 
City and Chicago, respectively, between May 22 
and May 26. A little later will occur the annual 
meeting of the American Neurological Associa- 
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tion at Atlantic City, N. J., on June 14-16. 
The meeting of the American Surgical Associa- 
tion is announced for Chicago on May 31—June 2. 

The American Institute of Homeopathy will 
hold its fifty-fifth session at Atlantic City on 





























DR. BENJAMIN F. BAILEY, 
President of the American Institute of Homeopathy. 


June 20-24. This is said to be the oldest na- 
tional medical society in the. United States, and 
the Atlantic City meeting, under the presidency 
of Dr. Benjamin F. Bailey, of Lincoln, Neb., 
promises to be the largest in its history. During 
the last week of June the International Hahne- 
mannian Association will assemble at Niagara 
Falls. The National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tion, of which Dr. David Williams, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is the president, will hold its next meeting 
at Detroit on June 20-22. The American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, with a number of 
auxiliary societies, will meet in New York City 
on September 5-7. 

The American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons announces its purpose to unite in one 
common effort physicians of all schools, regard- 
less of ‘‘pathy.’”’ Its principles are so liber- 
al that any physician recognized by the State 
may become a member. The association has a 
vice-president in each State of the Union, and 
the organization includes physicians of all the 
schools. The next annual meeting will be held ° 
in Chicago on May 31—June 3. The president is 
Dr. L. D. Rogers, of Chicago, and the permanent 
secretary Dr. R. C. Kelsey, of the same city. 
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The Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States will meet in Kansas City, Mo., on 
September 27-29 for discussion of matters re- 
lating to the sanitation, surgery, and medicine of 
war or of military organizations in peace. The 
president of this body is Lieut.-Col. Jefferson D. 
Griffiths, of Kansas City. The secretary is Maj. 
James E. Pilcher, U. S. A. The membership 
of the association includes medical officers of the 
regular army, volunteers, and national guard. 
The session will last three days and will include 
the presentation of about sixty papers. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., on August 28-30, will 
occur the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association, to be followed immediately by that 
of the International Law Association, which has 
accepted an invitation to meet in the United 
States this year. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


For the engineers of the country the following 
conventions have been announced : The Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers at Cape May, N. 
J., during the last week in June ; the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at Washington, 
D. C., on May 9-12 ; the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers at San Francisco in October, 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers at Boston in June. 

The exact date of the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects has not yet been 
fixed, but it will occur in Pittsburg some time in 
the early part of November. The programme 
has not yet been arranged. 


MUSICIANS. 


For the musicians of the country, both 
professional and amateur, several attractive con- 
ventions have been announced. The National 
Federation of Musical Clubs will hold its first 
biennial meeting at St. Louis on May 3-6. The 
organization of this federation took place in Chi- 
cago only a little more than a year ago. Mem- 
bers of all musical clubs, whether federated or 
not, are invited to be present and take part in the 
discussions. The chief purpose of the federation 
is the mutual helpfulness of clubs by bringing 
them into communication with one another and 
thereby advancing musical art. 

At the convention of the National Music Teach- 
ers at Cincinnati, on June 21-23, an effort will be 
made to perform representative works of American 
composers under the direction of an able conduct- 
or and with the aid of a permanent symphony 
orchestra. Prof. Arnold J. Gantvoort, of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, will act as president, 
and the conductor will be Mr. Frank Van Der 
Stucken. 
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During the following week the people of Cin- 
cinnati will have the privilege of listening to 
music furnished by the North American Saenger- 
bund. There will be a chorus of 4,000 male 
singers and the combined Cincinnati and Chicago 
symphony orchestras. Several important works 
will be performed under the direction of Mr. 
Louis Ehrgott. 

The American Federation of Musicians and 
the National League of Musicians of the United 
States will both hold sessions in Milwaukee on 
May 9-12. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The discontinuance during the last year or two 
of certain summer schools that were once well 
patronized may have led to the inference that 
the summer-school movement in this country is 
on the decline. While it may possibly be true 
that the total number of summer schools holding 
sessions in 1899 will be somewhat less than the 
number of such institutions, say, three or four 
years ago, it should not be inferred from this 
that the actual amount of scholastic work done 
during the summer months in this country has 
suffered a decrease. On the contrary, it is 
probably true that a larger number of teachers 
and students will be occupied in such work dur- 
ing the coming summer than at any previous 
time in our history. The fact is that summer 
work has been more effectively organized all 
along the line. Colleges and universities which 
a few years ago were practically closed for nearly 
or quite three months of the year are now throw- 
ing open a considerable part of their equipment 
for the use of summer students. There is a 
marked tendency, east and west, to dignify this 
summer work of the universities and colleges— 
if not altogether to follow the example of the 
University of Chicago in making the summer 
quarter equivalent with any other three months 
of the calendar year in courses offered. Mean- 
while the long-established summer schools for 
the special training of teachers and the ‘‘as- 
semblies"’ for biblical study have added to their 
facilities, and are now stronger than ever before 
in point of teaching faculties and bodies of stu- 
dents. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


Chautauqua has during the past year been 
thoroughly reorganized. Anendowment for the 
support of summer classes has been begun by 
the contribution of $50,000. A vigorous cam- 
paign will be carried on for the increase of this 
fund and for the securing of needed buildings. 
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For the public lecture courses of the coming 
season the chief topics will be American history, 
social life, art, and literature. Among many 
lecturers the following may be mentioned : Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt will speak on ‘‘ National Army 
Day ;”’ Prof. John Fiske will give a course of 
lectures on the ‘‘ Early Colonial Period ;”’ D1. 
Edward Everett Hale, a course of lectures on the 
‘¢ Revolutionary Era;” Prof. A. B. Hart, of 
Harvard, a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The 
American and the Spaniard ;’”’ Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, of Yale, a course of six lectures on 
‘¢The Foreign Relations of the United States.” 
There will also be a series of brilliantly illustrat- 
ed lectures or Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. Among others who will speak 
during the summer are President G. Stanley Hall, 
President John Henry Barrows, Hon. George R. 
Wendling, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Dr. George 
Hodges, Dr. J. M. Buckley, Miss Susan Hale, 
Prof. Caleb T. Winchester, Bishop Galloway, 
Gov. G. W. Atkinson, Dr. Luther Gulick, Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, Bishop Vincent, and Mr. 
William Armstrong. 

The department of pedagogy, under the charge 
of Dr. Walter L. Hervey, of New York, has 
been greatly strengthened for the coming season. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
in addition to popular lectures, will give a 
regular course of instruction for teachers. In- 
struction in all college and university subjects 
will be given by teachers from leading institu- 
tions. The school of modern languages will be 
strengthened by a course in Spanish under the 
charge of Prof. Henri Marion, of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Another new department will be a series of 
lectures designed for parents and teachers. These 
classes will be under the charge of Dr. Luther 
Gulick, of Springfield, Mass., assisted by parents 
and teachers. Such subjects as children’s lies, 
methods of punishment, children’s plays, their 
social life, etc., will be discussed, not from the 
standpoint of an abstract psychology, but upon 
the basis of the concrete experiences of careful 
students. 

The annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Elocutionists will be held at Chautauqua 
at the end of June, while the American Associa- 
tion for Teaching Speech to the Deaf will hold 
its biennial gathering about the middle of July. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Catholic Summer School of America, 
located at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Cham. 
plain, will hold a session of seven weeks begin- 
ning July 9. Among the speakers there will be 
representatives from the Catholic University at 
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Washington and from many of the leading col- 
leges. Systematic courses of lectures are ar- 
ranged, dealing with the progress of social 
science, recent developments in the study of 
biology, will power in the domain of ethics, 
character studies of authors and statesmen, epi- 
sodes of American history, including the war 
with Spain, and a number of talks at the piano 
illustrating famous musical compositions. 

During the six weeks special provision will be 
made for instruction on approved lines to secure 
the professional advancement of teachers. The 
main object kept in view by the management is 
to increase the facilities for busy people, as well 
as for those of leisure, to pursue lines of study 
in various departments of knowledge by provid- 
ing opportunity to get instruction from men who 
are specialists. 


A SUMMER COURSE IN AGRICULTURE, 


A new departure in summer-school work will 
be inaugurated at Orchard Farm, Ghent, N. Y., 
during July and August, by a course of instruc- 
tion in agriculture and horticulture which will 
be given to a limited number of young men and 
women who are interested in this field. The 
course will cover agricultural chemistry, the 
philosophy of soil tillage, horticulture with its 
different branches of fruit-growing and garden- 
ing, diseases of trees and plants, insects and their 
treatment, the breeding of horses and cows and 
other animals, markets, both home and foreign, 
and the economic management of labor. This 
enterprise is under the direction of Mr. George 
T. Powell. 


SUMMER WORK AT HARVARD. 


The programme of the Harvard Summer Schooi 
for the present year includes the classics and the 
modern languages, with four courses in English 
composition, courses in Anglo-Saxon and Shake- 
speare. There will also be courses in history and 
government, psychology, education and teaching, 
and principles of design. In sciences there will 
be courses in physics, chemistry, botany, geology, 
geography, and astronomy, and also courses in 
mathematics, topographical engineering, and shop 
work, with two courses in physical training. 
Work will begin on July 5 and continue six 
weeks. The work will be done on the intensive 
method, which prevents a student’s taking more 
than one course with any degree of satisfaction. 


A NEW DEPARTURE AT CORNELL. 


Cornell University now offers a summer ses- 
sion of the university, instead of a summer school 
as heretofore. This is in line with the tendency 
already noted among our higher institutions of 
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learning. This summer session entirely displaces 
the volunteer summer courses heretofore offered. 
All summer professors and instructors for 1899 
are to be regularly appointed and paid by the 
university. A large proportion of the courses 
will be conducted by the regular professors. 

An interesting feature of the work at Cornell 
is what is known as the School of Nature Study. 
In the summer of 1899 instruction will be given 
in three departments—namely, insect life, plant 
life, and on the farm. The instruction will con- 
sist of lectures, text-book work, laboratory work, 
and field excursions. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


The summer session of the University of West 
Virginia was so successful last year that it has 
become a permanent feature of the institution. 
With the regular college work of the summer 
term is:combined a series of general lectures. 
The summer quarter is an integral part of the 
university year, and work during that quarter 
counts toward a degree the same as work in any 
other quarter. All the departments of the uni- 
versity will be in full operation. In addition to 
the regular faculty eminent specialists from other 
institutions will lecture. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


* The New York University has issued its an- 
nouncement of summer courses for the coming 
season. The term extends from July 10 to 
August 18, and includes courses in mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic 
languages, Latin and Greek, and psychology. 
Situated in the northern portion of New York 
City, this institution has some unusual advan- 
tages for summer work. 





RELIGIOUS GATHERINGS. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


In point of attendance and popular interest the 
annual gatherings of the great young people’s 
societies of the country have been the most im- 
portant religious meetings for several years past. 
The season of 1899 promises to prove no excep- 
tion to this rule. We are informed that the 
interest in the Christian Endeavor convention, 
to be held at Detroit on July 5-10, is unusual. 
The growth of this great society has been so 
phenomenal that it has been difficult for our 
annual record to keep pace with it. At present 
the total enrollment is over 55,000 societies, 
with a membership cf 3,250,000. The pro- 
gramme of the convention for this year has been 
somewhat changed. The opening session will be 
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held in one of the great tents, and the officers 
and trustees will hold an immense informal re- 
ception of the delegates. On the next day the 
president’s annual address will be delivered by 
Dr. Clark, the general secretary’s annual report 
will be read, and the anniversary sermon will be 
preached. General Secretary Baer promises a 
list of speakers for the six days’ meetings such as 
has never been equaled at any previous Christian 
Endeavor convention. Among those provision- 
ally announced we note such well-known names 
as those of Bishop Vincent, President J. H. 
Barrows, of Oberlin, Dr. David James Burrell, 
of New York City, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of 
Philadelphia, Bishop Fallows, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth Church, 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of New York City, President Booker 
T. Washington, of Tuskegee, and many others. 
Detroit is rapidly gaining prominence as a con. 
vention city, and it is a good point from which 
to make lake and river excursions. 


Y. M. GC. A. 


In another Michigan city, somewhat earlier in 
the year, will be held the International Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The date set for this gathering, which will be 
held at Grand Rapids, is May 25-28. From the 
provisional programme we learn that there will 
be several features of exceptional interest. For 
example, one evening will be devoted to work in 
the army and navy, Rear Admiral Philip presid- 
ing, and Commander Wadhams, of the New 
Orleans Navy Yard, making an address. An 
extensive exhibit will be made of the educational 
work of the city and railroad associations and 
junior departments and the methods of Bible 
study in all associations, including those in 
colleges. There will also be an exhibition of 
publications, blanks, etc., connected with the 
physical department. The last evening of the 
convention will be devoted to the interests of 
the 200,000,000 young men in non-Christian 
lands. Prominent speakers from all parts of the 
country will address the convention, which is a 
delegate body. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOL FOR 
BIBLE STUDY. 


The Northfield (Mass.) Summer Conferences 
and School for Bible Study, under the direction 
of D. L. Moody, cover the season from June to 
September, including three large conferences and, 
between the sessions, Bible lessons given by 
prominent teachers. 

The World’s Student Conference, which is un- 
der the direction of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association, marks the opening of the summer 
school. Beginning on June 30, it continues 
through July 9. Appointed delegates have come 
from Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, India, 
China, and other foreign countries where student 
movements, outgrowth of the American move- 
ment, now exist. The aim of this conference is 
the deepening and strengthening of the religious 
life in the individual student and through him 
the spiritual life of the whole college, practical 
training in the conduct of student Bible classes, 
and other departments of Christian work in col- 
lege. 
The list of speakers includes the Rev. William 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D., Dean George Hodges, D.D., Mr. R. E. 
Speer, Mr. R. N. Wilder, Mr. John R. Mott, 
and Prof. W. W. White. It is expected that 
Prof. George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, will also 
be present. The platform meetings of this as of 
the following conference are open to all. 

The second conference is that of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, lasting from 
July 13 through July 24. The aim is similar in 
its bearing upon the work of young women to 
that of the previous conference. In addition to 
the departments on college work, Bible, and mis- 
sionary study, is included consideration of Chris- 
tian work among city young women. 

From July 24 until August 1 and from August 
21 to 31 Bible lectures will be given daily by 
teachers of unquestioned ability and of wide rep- 
utation. These lectures will furnish material for 
thoughtful study which may be pursued at great- 
er leisure than is possible during the frequent 
meetings of the conferences. 

The General Conference for Christian Workers, 
the oldest, largest, and best known of the North- 
field gatherings, opens on Wednesday, August 
2, and continues through Sunday, August 20. 
Every session of this conference is open to all. 


OTHER STUDENT CONFERENCES. 


Besides the Northfield conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations mentioned above, 
two other conferences will be held by these asso- 
ciations during the summer. The first occurs at 
Asheville, N. C., on June 16-27. The second at 
Geneva, Wis., on June 30-—July 11. At the 
three conferences last year over 800 delegates 
were present, and even larger representations are 
expected this summer. These conferences are 
largely made up of young women from the col- 
leges, although there are also many representa- 
tives from the great cities. Among the speakers 
this year will be the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, Mr. Robert A. Speer, Prof. W. W. Moore, 
Mr. John R. Mott, and Miss E. K. Price. 
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The officers of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation have issued an attractive announcement 
of the courses of instruction for general secreta- 
ries and physical directors offered by their sum- 
mer tra:ning school at Lake Geneva. There are 
each year a series of student conferences corre- 
sponding with the conference already mentioned 
under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. at the 
same place. The conference beginning this year 
on June 16 and ending on June 25 will be the 
tenth. Eloquent platform speakers will take 
part. The summer school proper occupies the 
month beginning July 26. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


One of the great interdenominational societies 
of the country is the American Sunday-School 
Union, which will celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary at Philadelphia on May 24 and 25. 
This is the oldest and largest Sunday-school 
missionary society in the United States. It has 
organized over 100,000 Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing more than 500,90U teachers and 4,000,000 
scholars. Among the topics to be discussed at 
the forthcoming conference will be ‘‘The Sun- 
day-School as an Evangelizing Agency,” ‘‘ The 
History of the Sunday-School Movement,” 
‘¢Needs of the Rural Districts,” ‘‘Our Work 
Among the Colored People,” ‘«* Work Among the 
Mountain Whites,” ‘‘ Work Among the Chi- 
nese,” «¢ Work Among the Indians,” and «* Work 
Among the Mexicans and on the Frontier.” 
Such well-known speakers as Mr. D. L. Moody, 
Dr, A. F. Schauffler, Dr. J.M. Crowell, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Dr. Addison P. Foster, Bishop 
McVickar, Mr. William E. Dodge, Rear Ad- 
miral Philip, and Gen. Joseph Wheeler will 
address the meetings. The president of the 
organization is Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New 
York City. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP. 


The Federal Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip will be held at Baltimore on 
November 17-19. This convention embraces 
all the denominations and is held biennially, the 
denominational brotherhoods holding their con- 
ventions the alternate years. The attendance at 
this convention will be several hundred dele- 
gates, representing about 500 chapters and 15,000 
men found in 19 denominations and 33 States 
and provinces. The Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip is similar to the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which will meet at Columbus, Ohio, in October. 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN DENOMINATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Among the important denominational gather- 
ings of young people the fourth International 
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Conference of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at Indi- 
anapolis on July 20-23, will have a prominent 
place. This will be a joint conference of all 
‘branches of Methodists in America. Half a 
dozen bishops of the Methodist Church and five 
Methodist governors will grace the occasion. 
Both Senators Fairbanks and Beveridge, of In- 
diana, are members of the local committee of 
Indianapolis and are active in furthering the in- 
terests of the meeting. The two definite themes 
to be considered are, first, ‘‘ Unity of American 
Methodism,’”’ and, second, ‘‘ Christian Citizen- 
ship.” A whole day is to be given up to the 
question of citizenship, culminating in a banquet 
in the evening, with addresses by Bishop Fowler 
on ‘¢ Abraham Lincoln,” by General Gordon on 
‘¢The Last Days of the Confederacy,” and by 
Dr. Potts, of Canada, and General Wallace, of 
Indiana, on ‘‘ Anglo-American Relations.”’ 

The ninth International Convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America will 
be held in Richmond, Va., on July 13-16. The 
organization includes the Baptist churches in the 
United States and Canada. While it is a de- 
nominational society, it does not insist upon uni- 
formity of name or constitution. Its distinctive 
feature is its educational work. This isembodied 
in its ‘‘Christian Culture” courses, known re- 
spectively as the Bible Reader’s Course, Sacred 
Literature Course, and the Conquest Missionary 
Course. Each of these extend through four 
years and is supplemented by an annual exami- 
nation. The number of papers submitted at the 
last examination is said to 
have exceeded 13,000. Emi- 
nent speakers of the Baptist 
denomination, North and 
South, will be represented on 
the programme of the con- 
ference. The city of Rich- 
mond will extend to her 
guests a true Southern wel- 
come. Delegates will make 
side trips to Washington and 
other points of interest. 

The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the United Soci- 
ety of Free Baptist Young 
People will be held at Hills- 
dale, Mich., on September 
6-10. 

The Decennial Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church is to be 
held at Lynn, Mass., on July 
12-19. The society cele- 
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brates its decennial anniversary in the place of 
its birth. There are two Universalist churches 
in Lynn and fifteen or twenty more within a ra- 
dius of ten miles. The convention will be held 
in the Lynn First Church (Dr. J. M. Pullman’s). 


MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 


A number of important missionary meetings 
will be held during the coming six months. What 
are known as the ‘‘ May Anniversaries” of the 
Baptists are distinctively missionary gatherings. 
These will be held this year at San Francisco on 
May 30 and 31. An important feature of the 
home mission meeting will be an historical ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Fifty Years in Home Mission Work 
on’ the Pacific Coast,” by Dr. H. L. Morehouse. 
Gen. T. J. Morgan will deliver an address on 
‘«Twentieth-Century Home. Missions.”’ 

The next annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
will be held in Providence, R. I., during either 
the first or second week in October, the exact 
date not having yet been determined. The an- 
nual sermon will be preached by the Rev. George 
C. Adams, of San Francisco. Dr. C. M. Lam- 
son will preside, and it is hoped that the Rev. 
Dr, Fairbairn, of England, will deliver an ad- 
dress. 

The seventy-third annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society will be 
held at Hartford on May 23-25. President 
Barrows, of Oberlin, will preach the annual ser- 
mon. Gen. 0. O. Howard, the president of the 
society, will deliver an address. Senator Haw- 
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ley, of Connecticut, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, of 
Massachusetts, and Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New 
York, will speak on ‘‘ Home Missions and the 
Nation's Larger Responsibilities.” 

Another organization conducted by the Con- 





DR. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 


Field secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


gregationalists is the American Missionary As- 
sociation, whose field of work is in the United 
States, especially among the negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Alaskans. New work 
has just been projected in Porto Rico. These 
fields will be reported upon at the fifty-third 
annual meeting of the association, which will be 
held this year at Binghamton, N. Y., on Octo 
ber 17-19. The president of the association is 
the Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago. The 
annual sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius H. Patton, of Missouri. 

Among the missionary meetings to be held by 
women will be the convention of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of Friends at Marion, 
Ind., on May 18-21. The programme includes 
addresses by returned missionaries and prominent 
workers and a discussion of the missionary train- 
ing of children. 

The National Convention of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be held in-Cin- 
cinnati on October 12-15. This will be the 
silver anniversary of this board, which was or- 
ganized in Cincinnati in October, 1874. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union will be held at Clifton 
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Springs, N. Y., on June 14-20. All foreign 
missionaries of evangelical denominations are 
eligible to membership and entitled to entertain- 
ment. The conference will give special atten- 
tion to sociological, political, philological, scien- 
tific, and literary aspects of missions. A suggest- 
ive syllabus has been prepared. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


Among the distinctively denominational gather- 
ings of the year, one of the most important will 
be the International Congregational Council, to 
be held in Boston on September 20-28. The 
first of these councils was held in London in 
1891 and was so successful that it was at once 
determined that the Congregationalists of the 
British Isles, America, and the colonies should 
meet in conference at least once in a decade. 
The full quota of delegates would admit 600 
persons, but it can hardly be expected that 
this number will be present. Nearly one-half of 
the 200 American delegates have already been 
chosen. Of the English delegates Dr. Macken- 
nal, Rev. W. J. Woods, secretary of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, Dr. 
Wardlaw Thompson, and Albert Spicer have 
already been appointed. Dr. Fairbairn, of Ox- 
ford, will preach the opening convention sermon. 
Among the Americans who will address the 
convention will be Dr. George Harris, Dr. George 
P. Fisher, D. Richard S. Storrs, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Presidents An- 
gell, Eliot, and Hyde. 


PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will 
meet at Minneapolis on May 18, and its sessions 
will probably continue for from ten to twelve 
days. The moderator, the Rev. Dr. Wallace 
Radcliffe, of Washington, D. C., will preach the 
opening sermon. The public meetings of the 
assembly will all be devoted to educational and 
mission work. On the same date, in Richmond, 
Va., will meet the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, com- 
monly known as the Presbyterian Church South. 
The forty-first General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church will meet in Philadelphia 
on May 24 and continue in session about a week. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly 
will be held in Denver on May 18 and will prob- 
ably continue until May 25 or 26. 


VARIOUS DENOMINATIONAL BODIES. 


The General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America will assemble in Catskill, 
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N. Y., on June 7. The work of this body is 
similar to that of the corresponding organizations 
of the Presbyterian churches. 

The Reformed (German) Church in the United 
States will hold the triennial session of its Gen- 
eral Synod at Tiffin, Ohio, on May 23. 

The biennial convention of the Universalists 
will be held in Boston on October 17. The con- 
vention will consider several propositions for 
amendments to the constitution referring to a 
larger representation and the laws of the conven- 
tion relating to fellowship. It will also confirm 
or reject the statement of principles adopted at 
Chicago two years ago. 

The American Unitarian Association, under 
the presidency of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of 
Washington, will hold its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton on May 30. ; 

The nineteenth annual session of the National 
Baptist Convention will be held in Nashville on 
September 13-18. The programme of the meet- 
ing has not yet been arranged. 


TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


This year’s meeting of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America at Chicago on August 
9-12 will be notable as the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the visit of Father Mathew to this 
country. This organization has grown to be the 
largest fraternal body in the Catholic Church. 
It has under its jurisdiction 925 societies with a 
membership of over 80,000. It is expected that 
more than 1,000 delegates will gather in Chicago 
from all parts of the Union. 

The National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union will meet this year in Seattle, Wash., on 
October 20-25, but as yet the programme is not 
formulated. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL OR. 
GANIZATIONS. 


THE TRANS MISSISSIPPI CONGRESS. 


The tenth session of the Trans. Mississippi 
Commercial Congress will be held at Wichita, 
Kan., on May 31-June 3. The object of this 
congress is to promote the business interests and 
develop the resources of the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi River. The sub- 
jects of irrigation, river improvement, water 
transportation, Western trade, mining, the beet- 
sugar industry, homestead laws, and other topics 
of special interest to the great West will be dis- 
cussed by the congress. The Hon. Hugh Craig, 
ex-president of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, is president of the congress. The 
governor of each State and Territory may ap- 
point ten delegates and the mayor of each city 
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may appoint one delegate and one additional 
delegate for each 5,000 inhabitants, provided 
that no city may have more than ten delegates. 
The executive officer of each county may appoint 
one delegate and each business organization may 
appoint, one delegate for each fifty members, pro- 
vided that no such organization may have more 
than ten delegates. 


EXPOSITIONS. 


The Greater America Exposition, to be held 
at Omaha on July 1-November 1, has been pro- 
jected with a view to illustrating the products and 
resources of the United States, and particularly 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands, as well as the manners, habits, and in- 
dustrial capacity of the people of those islands. 
About fifty of the natives of each of these islands 
will be present. The grounds and buildings 
occupied by the Trans- Mississippi Exposition last 
year will be utilized, and are now undergoing 
certain landscape and other changes. 

The exposition to be held in Philadelphia in 
September, October, and November of the pres- 
ent year will be under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museums and the Franklin 
Institute. The exposition will be the first 
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national exposition of American manufactures 
specially suited for the export trade ever held. 
The United States Government, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadelphia have 
all appropriated money for the aid of the enter- 
prise. In connection with the exposition the 
second International Commercial Congress, com- 
posed of representatives of the international 
advisory board of the Commercial Museums, will 
be held. The leading commercial organizations 
of lLatin-America, South Africa, Australia, 
China, and Japan, as well as the American cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade, will be 
represented. The successor of the late Dr. 
William Pepper as president of the Commercial 
Museums is Mr. Charles Henry Cramp, of the 
celebrated ship-building firm. 


CONVENTIONS OF FINANCIERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men is announced for Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on June 6-8. It is said that the 
membership of this body represents nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of capital invested in business. 
About one-half of this amount is represented by 
New York City. The membership of over 5,000 
comprises leading financiers and representatives 
of wholesale houses. The American Bankers’ 
Association is to meet at Cleveland in October. 

The New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will meet at the Crawford House, in the 
White Mountains, on September 27-29, and 
listen to papers on subjects of a technical nature 
pertaining to the manufacture of cotton, and gen- 
erally avoiding commercial questions. The Na- 
tional Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
October 10-12. 

The American Association of Traveling Pas- 
senger Agents will meet in Denver on September 
19-29. The Master Car Builders will hold their 
annual convention at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
on June 14. The national convention of Rail- 
road Commissioners will be held at Denver on 
August 10. 

The annual. meeting. of the United States 
League of Local Building and Loan Associations 
will take place at Niagara Falls on July 26-28. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The National Farmers’ Congress meets in Bos- 
ton on October 3-6. The National Grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry will hold its next ses- 
sion on November 15 in the State of Ohio, but 
the precise place of meeting has not yet been 
determined. 

The twenty-sixth biennial session of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society will be held in Horti- 
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culture Hall, Philadelphia, on September 7-8. 
This society has been characterized as the strong- 
est association of fruit-growers in the world, 
having maintained an unbroken existence since 
its organization in 1848. It is devoted io the 
promotion of fruit culture in all its branches. 
The programme includes papers by well-known 
specialists. 
LABOR MEETINGS, 


The most important meetings of the labor or- 
ganizations occur very late in the year. Thus 
the American Federation of Labor, representing 
a large number of unions in various occupations, 
will not hold its annual convention until the 
second Monday in December, at Detroit, Mich. 
In the intervening months, however, several of 
the more important organizations belonging to 
the federation will hold conventions. For ex- 
ample, the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
Workers will meet at Detroit on May 16 to 
formulate a scale of wages to govern all the mills 
under the jurisdiction of this great organization 
for the years 1899-1900. In the same city, on 
August 14, will be held the annual convention 
of the International Typographical Union. 

The Knights of Labor, the only real rival in 
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this country of the American Federation as a 
general organization, will meet this year in Bos- 
ton on November 14. 

The National Bricklayers’ Alliance will meet 
in Springfield, Ill., on May 2. 

The fourth biennial convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen will be held at New 
Orleans on May 8. The American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association will meet in convention 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., on June 19. 

The National Association of Railway Postal 
Clerks will meet at Indianapolis on June 3, and 
the National Association of Letter Carriers at 
Scranton, Pa., on September 4. 


PATRIOTIC MEETINGS AND CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 


DESCENDANTS OF REVOLUTIONARY SIRES. 


The National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution will meet with the Michigan So- 
ciety at Detroit on May 1, preceded by a Sunday 
church service, at which the chaplain-general, 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., will preach a ser- 
mon. Senator Depew, president of the Empire 
State Society, will be one of the distinguished 
guests. The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution was held in April. .The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution held their annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia on April 24. The triennial 
meeting of the Sons of the Cincinnati will be 
held in New York City during the month of May. 


CIVIL WAR REUNIONS. 


The Grand Army of the Republic will hold its 


thirty-third national encampment and reunion. 


in Philadelphia on September 4-9. On the 
afternoon of the first day there will be a parade 
of the Naval Veterans, who annually meet with 
the Grand Army. The general parade of the 
G. A. R. itself will take place on the second day, 
and in the‘evening addresses are expected from 
many distinguished men, including President 
McKinley. Various excursions will be made to 
points of interest in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

In the week following the G. A. R. encamp- 
ment the Union Veteran Legion will meet at 
Baltimore. 

On October 4-5 the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac, the ‘membership of which is now 
estimated at 2,500, will hold its thirtieth reunion 
at Pittsburg, with a parade and public exercises. 
The Society of the Army of the Tennessee has 
decided to meet in Chicago the ‘coming fall, but 
the exact date of the meeting is still undeter- 
mined ; it will probably be during October. 
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CONFEDERATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The annual meeting and reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans will be held in Charleston, 
S. C., on May 10-13. The annual memorial 
ceremonies will be held in Magnolia Cemetery on 
May 10. At the same time and place the United 
Sons of Confederate Veterans will hold their an- 
nual reunion. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy is 
a national organization composed of Southern 
women and hasa membership list of not less than 
3,000. The national convention of this body will 
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be held in Richmond, Va., on November 8, un- 
der the presidency of Mrs. Katie Cabell Currie, 
of Dallas, Texas. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS. 


On September 15 will occur at Indianapolis a 
reunion of a society which must now be much 
depleted in numbers—the National Association 
of Mexican War Veterans. 

The national encampment of the commandery- 
in-chief of the Sons of Veterans will take place 
in Detroit, probably the third week in Septem- 
ber. 

The national encampment of the Patriotic Or- 
der Sons of America will meet in biennial session 
in New Haven, Conn., on September 26. 

A national peace jubilee, in celebration of the 
victories of our army and navy in the war with 
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Spain, will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
May 23-25. The exercises of the three days 
will consist chiefly of military and civic parades, 
historical pageants, and patriotic addresses. On 
September 4-6, also in Washington, will occur 
a reunion of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War ; 

The anniversary of Lincoln’s emancipation 
proclamation will be celebrated at Warrenton, 
Va., on September 22. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 


THE WHEELMEN AT BOSTON AND AT MONTREAL. 


It is believed that the twentieth annual meet 


of the League of American Wheelmen at Boston 
on August 14-19 will be attended by 40,000 
wheelmen from all parts of the United States. 
Boston enjoys the distinction of being the pio- 
neer city in the history of American cycling. 
The L. A. W. was originated in Boston. Boston, 
it is said, had the first bicycle club, rode the first 
bicycle that came to America, made the first 
American bicycle, held the first bicycle race of 
America, and is first in nearly everything that 
pertains to cycling. Boston also boasts of a 
park system as yet unequaled in America. Com- 
pletely encircling Boston, and in some cases ex 
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tending for a distance of 15 miles from the 
State House, is nearly 14,000 acres, or about 22 
square miles, of woodland and valley, lake and 
stream, embracing miles of seacoast and includ- 
ing both banks of three charming rivers— 
the Charles, the Mystic, and the Neponset—to- 
gether with the beautiful lakes and the shores of 
Quincy Bay. The entire system is threaded by 
miles of finest macadam roads and bicycle paths, 
Suburban Boston, especially the Newtons and 
Brookline, has long been the favorite rendezvous 
for cyclists. The details of the programme of 
the meet include century runs, bath runs, runs 
through the park system, historical runs, moon- 
light runs, and almost every other form of diver- 
sion known to the American cyclist. 

The International Cyclists’ Association, an or- 
ganization founded in 1892 for the holding of 
the world’s cycling championships and for the 
general regulation of international cycle-racing, 
is to meet this year at Montreal, Canada, on Au- 
gust 7-12, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association. This body comprises 
in its membership Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Cape Colony, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, New Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the Transvaal, and the United States of 
America. 








Photo by Rinehart, Omaha. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE STEADY DECLINE OF WAR. 
| i reply to those who regard war as an inev- 
itable and incurable accompaniment of hu- 
man nature, Mr. Alexander Sutherland, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, appeals to history to 
show ‘‘the natural decline of warfare.” The 
development of human sympathy has, he argues, 

been steadily sapping the military spirit. 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY—‘‘ A FEROCIOUS NIGHT- 
MARE.” 


In order the better to trace the amelioration of 
the centuries as shown in the English race, he 
takes intervals of four centuries : 

‘¢ Start, then, in the seventh century, with our 
ancestors of forty generations ago. If we, who 
are accustomed to the peaceful ways of a modern 
city, could be dropped back into one of these 
Teutonic tribes, our lives would seem one long 
ferocious nightmare, wherein no occupation was 
of any repute save that of the warrior, nor any 
pursuit capable of kindling ardor save that of 
slaughter. . . . Peaceful industry was degrad- 
ing and fit only for slaves ; and a man’s surest 
passport to the heaven of wassail was to die amid 
the frenzied slaughter of battle.” 

Our Teutonic ancestors used to conclude a 
victory with human sacrifices, often torturing 
the victims. When they swept through Spain, 
Procopius, an eye-witness, tells us they slew 
every human being they met, even the unresist- 
ing women and children, until 5,000,000 had 
perished. They did the samein France. There 
the Franks by way of variation rolled their wagons 
over 200 maidens and cast their bodies to the 
dogs. When our Teutonic forefathers made good 
their footing in England, they swept the land of 
human beings, only in some parts sparing a con- 
siderable number of women. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY—WOMEN SPARED. 


In the eleventh century the individual has 
largely lost the right of immediate and deadly 
revenge. Laws are in force requiring money 
compensations for injury. A strong king now 
takes the place of the petty chief, and ‘the 
king’s peace ’’ is respected. But still, -‘as Gib- 
bon says, ‘in the eleventh century every peasant 
was a soldier and every village a fortification ; 
each wood and valley was the scene of murder 
and rapine.’ No man in these days could lie 
down and rest with any security save such as his 
own and his comrades’ weapons could bring 
him.” 


Yet the spirit of the time was against women 
and children being slain except in the promiscu- 
ous slaughter of a stubbornly besieged city ; 
though all prisoners taken in arms were put to 
death : 

‘¢Men at least had moved on from that stage 
in which they quaff wine from enemies’ skulls, 
and decorate their horses with human scalps, and 
burn men for sacrifices, and slaughter women, 
and catch babies upon pikes.” 


IN TUDOR TIMES—-WHAT GROTIUS ALLOWED. 


Moving forward to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and picturing England as she was in 
Tudor times, the writer exclaims : 

‘¢What a change in the military feeling! 
War has assumed a new aspect. The old lust of 
killing as in itself a delight has disappeared. 
Even prisoners in arms are now spared. It is 
two centuries since an English commander has 
deliberately slain his captives after a battle. . . . 
Grotius, writing about this time, gives in his 
book, ‘ De Jure Belli,’ a very definite statement as 
to the prevailing sentiment. At the devastation 
of a province or the capture of a city, he thinks 
it right that children, women, old men, clergy, 
farmers, merchants, and other non-combatants 
should be spared. He allows that tradition and 
precedent are against him, but he claims to be 
speaking of the newer spirit. He is doubtful as 
to whether it is right for the victors to ravish 
the women of captured places, All precedent, 
he says, establishes the right, but he praises 
those generals that refuse to exercise it. Speak- 
ing as a lawyer, bound by tradition, he has to 
admit the right of the victor to slay all prisoners 
taken in arms, but he thinks that if heathen they 
might be more wisely enslaved, and if Christian 
they ought to be only held to ransom.” 


OUR OWN TIME. 


The writer next makes the final transition to 
the England of our own time : 

‘¢For two and a half centuries her soil has 
been practically free from war; for a century 
and a half it has been absolutely free from it. 
Scotland and Ireland have been very nearly as 
long undisturbed by conflicts. It now appears 
that 40,000,000 people can live at absolute peace 
among themselves in a land where, ten centuries 
ago, our ancestors of the heptarchy spent their 
whole lives in fighting each other. In spite of 
all the ingenuity of our great weapons of de- 
struction, the loss of life in Europe by war dur- 
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ing the present century has not exceeded one 
per annum out of every ten thousand of the popu- 
lation. One in a hundred-would be a very low 
estimate of similar deaths in the Europe of a 
thousand years ago; so that warfare is now lees 
than one-hundredth part as destructive as it was 
in the early Middle Ages.” 


‘THE MEEK SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH.” 


The writer draws the conclusion that all the 
current of historic tendency is in favor of the 
dream that a reign of peace may, after all, be 
not so very faraway. The giant force of human 
sympathy moves onward from century to cen- 
tury : 

‘« It is a natural process through which brutal 
and unsympathetic strains by slow degrees are 
worked out, leaving the earth to be possessed by 
the sympathetic. . . . If the brutal fellow finds 
it hard to mate and finds it hard to make his 
union permanent when mated, it is plain that his 
particular type will leave less than the average 
of offspring. If the unkind and unsympathetic 
parent loses more of his children than the aver- 
age parent, then here again we have a culling 
process, and in the new generation the sympa- 
thetic type will be better represented than the 
unsympathetic. 

‘« And as with individuals, so with races ; kind- 
ness and honesty make the best policy in the 
end. . . . Want of sympathetic cohesion par- 
alyzes a people. 

‘© A vast process of elimination is therefore 
going on, by means of which the world is given 
more and more into the possession of the sym- 
pathetic type. While we amuse ourselves and 
argue and quarrel and threaten, this great but 
unobtrusive change is going forward. Marriages 
are made or fail to be made ; children are reared 
or die out; citizens succeed or fail ; nations ex- 
pand or decay in such a fashion that, on the 
whole, the kindly dispositions tend ever, more 
and more, to prevail over the cruel. And there- 
fore, Czar or no Czar, wars are eventually 
doomed, and peace must come in its own good 
time.” 


IN ANOTHER FOUR HUNDRED YEARS, WHAT ? 


Human ingenuity may hasten the process. 
‘If it required another four hundred years to 
carry us to the abolition of war, we could scarce- 
ly regard the rate of progress as having dimin- 
ished.”” The writer concludes : 

‘¢ The fate of war will be the same as that of 
cannibalism, and human sacrifices, and baronial 
wars, and the duel in England. . . . It is onlya 
question of patient hopefulness, with as much of 
helpfulness as we can devise.” 


NAVAL DISARMAMENT FAR OFF. 


CCORDING to Mr. H. W. Wilson’s view of 
‘‘The Naval Situation” in the Nineteenth 
Century there is no immediate prospect of any- 
thing like naval disarmament on the part of the 
great powers, or even of a cessation of activity. 
He ridicules the idea that the working classes are 
‘¢plundered”’ to build battleships, and insists 
that ‘‘from first to last the cost of a big ship in 
England goes almost entirely in wages to the 
workingman.” He refers to the movement for 
naval expansion on the continent and presents 
this forecast : 

‘Tt grows clearer and clearer from such signs 
as this that far from naval disarmament being at 
hand, the competition is going to grow fiercer 
and fiercer. And this suggests that the mere 
progress of armaments will crush out the weaker 
powers of the world without war. It is a new 
phase of the unending and desperate struggle for 
existence. The portents are gloomy for states 
with finances in hopeless disorder, such as France 
and Italy ; bright for the Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
ton. The last consular report on Germany draws 
attention to the fact that ‘in the prosperous state 
of the country’s finances it is expected that the 
large expenditure for the navy may be met out 
of the ordinary revenue.’ It is certain that in 
England and the United States any outlay on the 
navy can be met in tue same way. Japan, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and France must have recourse to 
loans which bring present relief at the cost of fu- 
ture embarrassment. As two of these powers 
are our allies or friends, British financial help 
might be extended to them in future. But any 
friction with Germany would place this country 
in a most dangerous position. The nonconform- 
ist conscience, however, may be trusted to safe- 
guard us against trouble with a Protestant and 
kindred power, while Germany’s trading inter- 
ests are such as more and more to identify her 
policy with ours. She will not, doubtless, risk 
war on our account, nor will she ever quarrel 
with Russia for our beaux yeux. But she is not 
likely to join a great coalition in upsetting the 
British empire. Our change of attitude to her 
and our evident naval strength—a factor with 
which the Bismarckian policy had not to reckon 
—will gradually cement the ‘union of hearts’ if 
England is not suddenly carried away by some 
gust of anti-German sentiment.” 

Mr, Wilson is not alarmed by the invention of 
the submarine boat. He says: ‘‘Though the 
submarine may cause the loss of a ship from time 
to time, we may rest practically certain that in 
its present form it cannot change the fate ot a 
navy.” 

He remarks on the fact that the Americans, 
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who could have finished at least one of two sub- 
marine boats in time for use at Santiago, did not 
send forthem. He is, however, alarmed to note 
that ‘‘we are laying down about the same ton- 
nage of cruisers as France alone—we with our 
world-wide commerce, our innumerable defense- 
less cities on the seaboard, with everything to 
lose if our command of the sea is seriously chal- 
lenged !” 


STORIES OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


B te: May Mc Clure’s gives an attractive account 

of the personal qualities of Admiral Dewey, 
from Oscar King Davis, who is the correspondent 
of the New York Sun at Manila. Mr. Davis 
says that, the photographs of Admiral Dewey 
which have been copied in the public prints 
during the past few months have given a poor 
idea of the true appearance of the man. Most of 
them, he says, show a rather long, narrow face, 
with high, slightly receding forehead and Roman 
nose. As a matter of fact there is more breadth 
and less length to the face than these pictures 
show. It is asquare face and its most prominent 
feature is the rugged under jaw. The eyes are 
wide apart and set well back, under heavy brows. 
The forehead is high, broad, and bold, the nose 
is large, and the mouth generous but firm. Most 
of his pictures show more of a mustache than the 
admiral wore last summer. Mustache and hair 
are almost white ; the complexion is dark, as are 
the eyes. He is not a big man physically, but he 
is astonishingly quick in his actions ; his shoul- 
ders are so square and his broad back is so straight 
that many a man much his junior might envy 


them. His step is quick and springy ; his whole 


bearing is one of alertness and readiness. His 
mental process is lightning-like; he thinks like 
a flash and gets all around his subject in less time 
than many a man would take to study one side. 
Yet he does not jump to conclusions, and there 
are times when he is very deliberate. He reasons 
to his determinations, and whatever his personal 
preferences or beliefs or feelings, he can dis- 
sociate them entirely from his work. His logic 
machine is absolutely sound and in the finest 
order. It turns out conclusions with mathemat- 
ical precision. 
DEWEY’S FLEET ALL SHIP-SHAPE. 


Admiral Dewey is proud of the fine condition 
of his fleet and the discipline of his men. Mr. 
Davis reports him as saying in a conversation : 
‘«¢Just look at those men. Aren’t they a fine 
lot? See the condition they are in, in spite of all 
the work of the summer. They have not been 
off the ship for more than three months, and you 
know what hard work they have had. See that 
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big fellow leaning against therail. Isn’t he a 
magnificent specimen? Suppose some sudden 
emergency should arise. Do you know how long 
it would take to have this ship ready for action ? 
Less than four minutes. I’ve a great notion to 
try it, just to show you how quickly they would 
be ready. 

‘¢ ¢It’s just the same everywhere. I come 
over here from the Olympia, and in five minutes 
I am as much at home as if I had been here 
always.’ 

‘¢« Orderly !’ he called, and a stalwart marine 
came up quickly and saluted. The admiral gave 
some trifling order and the marine went away. 
‘ [never saw that man before,’ the admiral went 
on, ‘but that makes no difference. He knows 
his work, and he does it just as if he had been 
my orderly for years. 

‘¢¢ Naturally I am proud of the work of the 
squadron. I should not be fit to command it if 
I were not proud of its work ; but I am proudest 
of my men. They are splendid fellows. They 
have done their work well. The people haven't 
realized how good their navy was. I would 
rather have command of this squadron than hold 
any office any people could give me.’”’ 


WHEN DEWEY LOST HIS TEMPER. 


Mr. Davis says that Dewey had worked out 
a programme for every contingency, and when 
he sent word to the German admiral that the 
Germans could ‘‘have a fight here and now, 
or at any time and any place,” he meant just 
exactly what he said. ‘‘Moreover, his own 
plan of action was mapped out, and the disposi- 
tion of his ships in case of battle with the Ger- 
mans was arranged. There can be no doubt 
whatever, no matter what denials or disavowals 
the Germans may make or have made, that the 
situation for atime was very critical in Manila 
Bay. I have heard it said of Dewey’s talk to 
the German flag lieutenant on the Olympia, that 
day he ‘laced out’ Von Diederichs’ staff officer 
and brought the whole matter to a focus, that it 
was ‘very undiplomatic.’ Well, suppose it was 
undiplomatic ; it was also tremendously effective. 
The admiral lost his temper, and he said what 
was in his heart with the clear-cut emphasis of an 
unusually plain-spoken man. That practically 
settled the ‘German incident.’ One afternoon 
on the Olympia, when he had been talking to 
me about the German incident, he pointed to 
the wrecks of the Spanish ships lying about 
Cavite and exclaimed: ‘That was one of the 
least of my difficulties here.’ 

‘¢ After all, it was perfectly characteristic of 
Dewey that he should lose his temper. The 
wonder is rather that he kept it so long. He is 
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very high-strung. His nerves are constantly on 
a hair-trigger and his temper is their admirable 
match. It is a strong man’s temper; but as a 
general thing this strong man holds it in com- 
plete control. Once in a while it gets away from 
him for a little time, and then things hum. But 
it is just like an electric storm. It is soon over, 
and the air is the clearer for the outburst.” 

Mr. Davis says that Admiral Dewey was deeply 
touched by the many remembrances he received 
from America and the many tokens of pride 
which the nation has in him. He says that for 
a long time the admiral did not realize what a 
hero he was in the minds of his countrymen, and 
it is doubtful if he comprehends it thoroughly 
now. He does know enough of it, however, to 
be afraid of the reception there is waiting for 
him at home. ‘‘He was never what would be 
called a robust man and is not in rugged health. 
Moreover, the strain of the long campaign before 
Manila has told on him, so that it will be proba- 
bly with genuine relief, even in spite of what is 
in store for him here, that he starts home.” 





STORIES OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE 
WAR. 


he the May Harper’s Mr. Richard Harding 

Davis gives a very readable account of what 
our war correspondents were called on to do in 
the late unpleasantness in reporting the work of 
the Shafter and Miles expeditions. In the first 
place, he says that the prophets who predicted all 
the good results for the routine newspaper men 
and evil things from the men who had been em- 
ployed merely to serve as descriptive writers 
were not at all true prophets. The war did not 
show that the descriptive writer or novelist was 
necessarily capable of gathering news, nor did 
it prove to the contrary. Nor did it prove 
that the man who had previously reported 
criminal news and real-estate deals was equally 
at home when he found himself in a Cuban jun- 
gle, ‘two thousand miles from the office tele- 
phone and with no friendly policeman to direct 
his steps. The success of the different men was 
‘entirely a question of intelligence and of indi- 
vidual character.” The good correspondents 
were surprises almost every time. Mr. Davis 
says: ‘I have seen the war correspondent whom 
Kipling describes as the ‘War Eagle’ in his 
‘Light That Failed.’ I saw him in Greece, with 
three horses, three servants, a tent, the British 
flag flying over his head, cooking-stoves, medi- 
cine-chests, writing-desks, and typewriters. He 
carried letters from prime ministers and he 
lunched with young princes daily. And I have 
seen a boy named Sammy who acted as a courier 


for the New York Herald, eighteen years of age, 
who had a keener scent for news than the War 
Eagle ever possessed, who better knew what was 
going to happen before it happened, and who was 
in every way more alert, intelligent, and suited 
to the work in hand.” 

Mr. Davis gives Mr. Stephen Crane credit for 
being the first among the correspondents, judged 
by what he achieved. As a matter of interest 
outside the reportorial achievement, he also gives 
Crane credit for being the bravest man of the 
corps. , 

‘‘Crane was the coolest man, whether army 
officer or civilian, that I saw under fire at any 
time during the war. He was most annoyingly 
cool, with the assurance of a fatalist. When the 
San Juan hills were taken he came up them with 
James Hare, of Collier’s. He was walking lei- 
surely, and though the bullets passed continu- 
ously, he never once ducked his head. He wore 
a long rain-coat, and as he stood peering over the 
edge of the hill, with his hands in his pockets 
and smoking his pipe, he was as unconcerned as 
though he were gazing at a cinematograph. 

‘‘The fire from the enemy was so heavy that 
only one troop along the entire line of the hills 
was returning it, and all the rest of our men were 
lying down. General Wood, who was then 
colonel of the Rough Riders, and I were lying on 
our elbows at Crane’s feet, and Wood ordered 
him also to lie down. Crane pretended not to 
hear and moved further away, still peering over 
the hill with the same interested expression. 
Wood told him for the second time that if he did 
not lie down he would be killed, but Crane paid 
no attention. So, in order to make him take 


‘shelter, I told him he was trying to impress us 


with his courage, and that if he thought he was 
making me feel badly.by walking about he might 
as well sit down. As soon as I told him he was 
trying to impress us with his courage he dropped 
on his knees, as I had hoped he would, and we 
breathed again. 

‘«« After that, in Puerto Rico, we agreed to go 
out together and take a town by surprise and de- 
mand its surrender. At that time every town in 
Puerto Rico surrendered to the first American 
who entered it, and we thought that to accept 
the unconditional surrender of a large number of 
foreigners would be a most pleasing and inter- 
esting experience. But Crane’s business man- 
ager, who guarded him with much the same 
jealousy as that with which an advance agent 
guards the prima donna, did not want any one 
else to share the glory of the surrender, and sent 
Crane off by himself. He rode into Juana Diaz, 
and the town, as a matter of course, surrendered 
and made him welcome. He spent the day in 
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establishing an aristocracy among the towns- 
people and in distributing largesse to the hungry. 
He also spent the night there, sleeping peacefully 
far beyond our lines, and with no particular in- 
terest as to where the Spaniards might happen to 
be. The next morning, when he was taking his 
coffee on the sidewalk in front of the only café, 
he was amused to see a ‘point’ of five soldiers 
advance cautiously along the Ponce road, dodg- 
ing behind bushes, and reconnoitering with both 
the daring and skill of the American invader. 
While still continuing to sip his coffee he ob- 
served a skirmish-line following this ‘ point,’ and 
finally the regiment itself, marching bravely 
upon Juana Diaz. It had come to effect its 
capture. When the commanding officer arrived 
his sense of humor deserted him, and he could 
not see how necessary and proper it was that any 
town should surrender to the author of the ‘ Red 


Badge of Courage.’ 
GETTING AROUND GENERAL SHAFTER. 


‘¢One of the most amusing and daring acts of 
any of the correspondents was that of Burr W. 
MacIntosh, of Frank Jeslie’s. When the troops 
arrived at Daiquiri a general order was issued 
forbidding any of the correspondents to accom- 
pany the soldiers when they made their first land- 
ing. The men on the press boats of course 
promptly disobeyed this order; but the corre- 
spondents on the transports were forced to obey 
it or run the risk of losing their credentials. Mr. 
MacIntosh was the one exception. He was most 
desirous of obtaining a photograph, taken on the 
shores of Cuba, which would show the American 
soldiers making their first hostile landing on that 
shore. To this end he gave his camera into the 
hands of a sergeant in one of the shore boats and 
hid his clothes under the cross-seats of another. 
When these boats started MacIntosh dived from 
the stern of the transport, and after swimming a 
quarter of a mile through a heavy surf, reached 
the coast of Cuba in time to recover his camera 
and perpetuate the first landing of our army of 
invasion.” 


THE MEN ON THE PRESS BOATS. 


‘« It is impossible to give too much credit to 
the men who manned the press boats. They 
were not able to take anything for granted, and 
soon learned that they could depend upon no one 
save themselves. They were forced to learn 
navigation, geography, diplomacy, and finance. 
In time each man knew just how many motions 
of the wheel would carry his tug to Jamaica, 
how much coal was needed to feed her fires, and 
how much his crew would drink before they 
would scramble on deck and demand an increase 
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of wages before deserting in a body. He was 
captain, engineer, supercargo, and deck hand. 
With a salary of $40 a week, he was respon- 
sible for thousands of dollars. One cablegram 
alone to the New York Herald cost $5,000. He 
had also to pay for boat hire, port dues, and 
salaries. These many responsibilities were car- 
ried by young men who were, for the most part, 
under thirty years of age, who had previously 
never been further from New York City than 
Coney Island, and with an experience as execu- 
tives which was limited to guessing at the in- 
surance on a fire and reporting Dr. Depew’s 
speeches. Yet with all these duties pressing 
upon them they were forced to sit in a choking 
cabin and write accurate and dramatic pictures 
of bombardments, engagements with shore bat- 
teries, and races after blockade-runners, while 
the cabin table was at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees and the cabin lamp swung in complete 
somersaults. Their reward was a hastily scribbled 
cablegram of congratulation from the ‘chief’ 
or a precise and detailed message of instruction 
from the same source, which if followed would 
have left the paper without news.”’ 





A NEW FRENCH PLAN FOR THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND. 


HE second March number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes has made an unusual sensa- 
tion in England by an anonymous article enti- 
tled ‘‘The Descents on England.”” The appear- 
ance of this paper just on the eve of the signing 
of the Anglo-French agreement is an unfortunate 
sign of the bitterness which it is to be feared still 
remains in France against England. 


BRITISH PIN-PRICKS. 


The English, says the writer, have told one 
another so often that their tight little island can 
never be invaded that they have succeeded in 
persuading a large number of Frenchmen of the 
same thing; yet England is thirsting for a war 
with France. Ever since 1888, we are told, 
British statesmen have been preparing for the 
struggle. The imperial defense act, the ever- 
growing naval estimates, the aggressive speeches 
of eminent politicians on the depression of trade. 
—all these are cited as motives and sympuoms of 
British bellicosity. Most important of all is the 
question of trade; new outlets for commerce 
must be opened, and it is in Indo-China that 
French and English interests conflict: that is 
why England wants a war—to get Indo-China. 
When France and Germany and Russia have 
finished their several naval programmes an al- 
liance of the three would effect the destruction 
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of Great Britain, and that is why, our anonymous 
author thinks, Great Britain wishes to take 
France first. The Daily Mail and the Daily 
Chronicle are quoted in support of the view that 
England considers the destruction of France in- 
dispensable. A terrible parallel is drawn between 
Germany before 1870 and England. Our author 
seriously believes that a war with France is as 
much desired by England now as it was by Bis- 
marck in 1866. He goes on through the old 
story of provocative speeches, the British lion’s 
tail so sore from many pin-pricks, and the music- 
hall imperialism of the day, and full use is made 
of Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ blazing indiscretion’’ in 
his speech about the dying nations. The Ameri- 
cans have conquered Spain, and it belongs to 
England to be the executioner of France. As 
for Italy, this greedy England is using her to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire in the basin of 
the Nile and in Abyssinia. 


JOHN BULL’S PLOTS. 


The next question is, How is this bloodthirsty 
England to carry out her conquest? The Eng- 
lish, hypnotized by Captain Mahan and his school, 
are convinced that sea power must be kept in 
their hands at all costs, so they have, roughly 
speaking, two fighting units to every one French, 
and their plan of campaign would be first to 
blockade the French ships in their ports, and 
then by bombarding the French coasts so to 
arouse public opinion as to force the French to 
send their blockaded ships out to certain de- 
struction; in short, it is Admiral Cervera at 
Santiago over again. Our author, however, 
points out that 1t would be possible for the French 
to concentrate all their powerful vessels at Brest 
or Cherbourg, leaving in the Mediterranean only 
a few swift cruisers and torpedo-boats. It would 
be very difficult for the English to blockade a 
really large concentration of French battleships. 
This seems to be understood in England, where 
great stress is laid on the importance of Gibraltar 
as a means of dividing the French forces, bot- 
tling up the French Mediterranean squadron, and 
preventing it from joining the channel fleet. So 
we arrive at the essential aim of the English— 
namely, the destruction of the French squadrons. 
It would be of no use to England to land troops 
in Algeria or Tunis, to undertake operations in 
Indo-China or Madagascar, while the bombard- 
ment of the French coasts would be a difficult 
and a dangerous course because of the recent 
vast improvement in the French defenses. More- 
over, the latest authorities are of opinion that a 
hostile fleet has more to lose than to gain by 
bombarding even a comparatively defenseless 
town. 
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WHY NOT A FRENCH LANDING ? 


The English Government, we are told, is 
firmly convinced that in any event the French 
cannot possibly take the offensive at any point. 
It is this theory that our author sets himself 
to traverse. Not only might France take the 
offensive, he says, but she could do so with no 
small chance of success. As a preliminary he 
goes through the various successful landings 
which have been made on the coast of England, 
beginning with the two invasions of Julius 
Cesar. As to the Spanish Armada, he actually 
thinks it a wonderful thing that the Spanish 
fleet should have been able to reach the Lizard 
without serious damage, although the English 
had the command of the sea. As a matter of 
fact, the English had not the command of the 
sea ; what they had and what they kept was the 
command of the channel. Later invasions of 
England failed, but this is because the single 
aim of effecting a landing was not adhered to, 
but the attacking force suffered itself to be 
seduced into giving battle on the sea. In 1690 
7,000 French troops were landed in Ireland 
without difficulty and effected a junction with 
the Irish forces. In 1793 it was only divided 
councils among the French commanders which 
prevented the successful landing of 40,000 men 
in Ireland. The fleet actually arrived in Bantry 
Bay, although the English fleet was absolutely 
mistress of the sea, and its superiority to the 
French fleet has never, we are told, been greater 
than at that time. Another landing in 1798 in 
Ireland failed because it was badly organized, 
although 1,000 Frenchmen did carry on a cam- 
paign in Ireland for seventeen days in spite of 
the great superiority of the English forces. 
Finally, we come to the plans of Bonaparte ; he 
saw clearly enough that unless the attacking force 
had the command of the sea, it must have some 
special advantage of equipment. The First Con- 
sul saw the possibility of this special advantage 
in a swift yet roomy transport which should not 
cost more than $800 to $1,000. On July 3, 
1804, he had collected 1,800 vessels of trans- 
port, armed with mortars, but, as is well known, 
the attack was never made. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


We come now to 1899. A new boat has cap- 
tured the affections of our author. It is called 
the Fram (no connection with Nansen) and was 
built originally for service on the Loire, even in 
the height of summer when the waters are low. 
It is about 130 feet long, is flat-bottomed, and 
has two engines developing 150 horse-power ; 
with eighty tons burden it could travel eight 
knots an hour. 
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With water and coal on board the Fram draws 
only 28 centimeters. Now, it is easy to con- 
struct on the same lines pinnaces of small draught, 
decked and capable of attaining a speed of from 
eight to ten knots. To be able to pass from the 
canals and rivers to the high seas these boats 
would be provided with false keels analogous to 
those of racing yachts, which would give them 
all the necessary stability. These boats could be 
constructed simultaneously in all French yards 
and collected at different points on the 11,000 
kilometers of navigable canals and rivers leading 
down to the French coast. They could be armed 
with a quick-firing gun in the prow with its ap- 
purtenances, a revolving quick-firing 47-milli- 
meter gun and the necessary gunners, with 24 
horses and half or a whole company of infantry. 
The drinking-water would be stored in water- 
tight compartments, and other provisions and 
ammunition would be placed in small chests, 
which would serve as benches for the troops. 

There would be little danger for these pinnaces 
of being sunk by cannon-shot, for they would be 
divided into water-tight compartments, and if a 
hostile ship should endeavor to sink them by 
running them down it would be blown up by the 
torpedo which is part of the armament. More- 
over, the pinnaces could defend themselves against 
torpedo-boats by the quick-firing 47-millimeter 
gun which they would carry, and which is capa- 
ble of discharging in a minute a great number 
of shells. 

‘« To be able,”’ says the writer, ‘‘to hurl upon 
England an army of 160,000 to 170,000 men, 
with 500 quick-firing guns and the necessary 
ammunition and provisions, 1,500 steam pin- 
naces would have to be constructed, which would 
cost 150,000,000 francs—an important sum, no 
doubt, but one which, considering that it would 
come out of the 800,000,000 francs voted by 
Parliament for the increase of the fleet, would 
be, perhaps, more usefully spent in thus procur- 
ing for us so powerful a means of attack than if 
it were devoted to the construction of ironclads. 
Moreover, there is all the less reason for hesita- 
tion, as this flotilla, so far from being unproduc- 
tive in time of peace, would render trade and 
commerce the greatest services.”’ 

The problem of getting these vessels across the 
channel and upon the English coast presents no 
difficulties for the writer. As for the English 
coast defenses, he thinks them almost a negligible 
quantity. The troops would be landed almost 
simultaneously, like a party of Cook's tourists 
out for a holiday. In fact, Napoleon had to face 
a far more difficult problem at Wagram, where 
he had to cross the Danube by four bridges in 
front of the whole Austrian army. From Calais 
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or Dunkirk the operation would be merely a 
matter of three or four hours, and the invader 
could descend on Brighton in seven hours. 
Moreover, favorable points for landing are far 
more numerous than is supposed. Twelve divi- 
sions of 14,500 men each could thus land in 
England and three in Ireland without disturbing 
in any way the mobilization of the twenty army 
corps. And the Irish could be armed with old 
Gras rifles, several hundreds of thousands of 
which are rusting in French arsenals. Accord- 
ing to our optimistic writer, c/s ne demandraient 
pas mieux. 

These are merely the general lines of a scheme 
which is worked out in abundant detail. The 
writer foresees a possible—nay, probable—loss of 
10,000 men; but what would this be for an in- 
vading army of 170,000? At all events, he 
considers this new steam pinnace as the logical 
consequence of Fashoda, and pronounces its im- 
mediate construction necessary. When this fleet 
is completed ‘‘it is probable that the inconsid- 
erate attacks of the English press will give way 
to better feelings. It will then be possible to 
come to an understanding with England.”’ 


A PROPOSED ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 


| the Anglo-American Magazine for April Mr. 

Robert Stein offers a proposition for an ex- 
change of territory between France and England 
which, as he sets it forth, would seem to be 
mutually advantageous. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES AND THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


The first of Mr. Stein’s suggestions reiates to 
the Newfoundland question, concerning which 
he says: 

‘* There is the open sore of more than a hun- 
dred years’ standing—the Newfoundland fish- 
eries. .To understand it, one must hear the story 
told by a Newfoundlander. The island at best 
is poor, periodically struggling with famine. To 
this poor land comes every summer a foreign 
population, occupies the north and northwest 
coasts from Cape St. John to Cape Ray, engages 
in the principal local industry, cod-fishing, and 
is enabled by a high government bounty to un- 
dersell the natives while practically preventing 
any development of the country back of the 
‘French shore.’ To the economic grievance a 
military one is added. St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, the two French islands on the south coast 
of Newfoundland, fortified during the Crimean 
War, have remained so; Anticosti is owned by 
‘Chocolat Menier ;’ the French fishing popula- 
tion constitutes a most efficient naval school and 
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a formidable reserve force to a French fleet that 
may enter the Gulf of St. Lawrence. No won- 
der Newfoundland and Canada and Great Britain 
wince every time France moves to draw a new 
advantage from her treaty rights.”’ 

Now comes Mr. Stein’s proposed remedy : 

‘¢Tf we are to believe recent utterances in 
French newspapers, France is quite willing to 
relinquish these rights—for a compensation. 
Now, there is one compensation, of supreme 
value to France, which, it seems to an outsider, 
England can make with comparatively little loss 
to herself. In sight of the shore of Normandy, 
far from England, are a group of islands owned 
by England, but inhabited by a French.speaking 
population—the Channel Islands. So far as a 
layman can judge, their costly fortifications have 
nothing to do with the defense of England ; 
they are of use solely as a base for attack. Ge- 
ographically, ethnologically, and commercially, 
they belong to France, though the tariff causes 
the bulk of their commerce to go to England. 
Their loyalty to Great Britain is beyond question. 
It even seems that they do not object to being 
eventually Anglicized, seeing that the legislature 
of Guernsey the other day unanimously voted to 
admit English on equal terms with French in 
its deliberations. Though as British possessions 
they must be irksome to every Frenchman who 
looks at the map, and especially to the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring coast, no general demand 
for their acquisition seems to have manifested 
itself in France, where, nevertheless, ‘ natural 
boundaries’ are so much in favor. This apathy 
may be due to the supposed hopelessness of such 
a demand ; for besides their strategic value the 
islands have a sentimental interest for Eagland, 
being the last remnant of her Norman posses- 
sions. Be that as it may, in the hands of Eng- 
land they are nothing less than a knife perpetu- 
ally aimed at the heart of France. Can England 
be induced to surrender them ?”’ 

Mr. Stein admits that this suggestion might 
seem impertinent, coming from an American, 
but it has been made quite recently by English- 
men. The Channel Islands have a wealthy and 
industrious population of about 100,000. They 
lie only 15 miles from the French coast and 210 
miles from Paris—much nearer than either Brest, 
Bordeaux, or Lyons. Miquelon and St. Pierre 
and the Newfoundland fisheries would be wholly 
inadequate compensation, as Mr. Stein admits. 


MOROCCO. 


Mr. Stein next directs our attention to French 
and British interests in Morocco, involving— 

‘¢], A territory larger than France, ‘the finest 
in North Africa,’ according to Grant Allen. 
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‘¢2,. The control of the Strait of Gibraltar. 

‘‘France mainly desires the territory, Eng- 
land mainly desires the control of the strait, 
though either power would of course gladly have 
both if it could get them. That being impossible, 
let each take that which it cares for most. Let 
France take the main bulk of the territory so 
necessary to round out her African possessions. 
Let England take enough to control the strait— 
to wit, Tangier and as much of the adjacent pen- 
insula as may be necessary, say to the parallel of 
35° 20’. Of course the less England demands 
the more readily will France give her consent. 
Spain would probably be glad to sell Ceuta to 
England and her other north African posts to 
France. The rugged character of the Tangier 
peninsula would probably enable British engi- 
neers to convert it into a huge fortress. 

‘« Evidently in this case, too, France will have 
by far the best of the bargain, gaining 260,000 
square miles, while England gains only, say, 
1,500. Morocco, however, is so important to 
France that for its sake she will be willing to 
make almost any concession. The opportunities 
are numerous. There is Egypt, where she may 
waive her standing grievance ; there is Tajura 
Bay, at the entrance of the Red Sea and danger- 
ously close to Abyssinia; there are Wadia and 
Bagirmi, through which communication might 
be established between the Egyptian Soudan and 
the British Niger territory ; there are Siam and 
China, where a friendly arrangement between 
the two great sea powers will save millions of 
natives from the incapacity of their so-called 
governments. ”’ 


HOW BOTH SIDES WOULD GAIN. 


By the supposed agreement England will gain : 


St. Pierre and Miquelon and the Newfoundland 


fisheries. 
The northern peninsula of Morocco. 
Acquiescence in the possession of Egypt. 


France will gain : 


The Channel Islands. 
Morocco. 


'¢Tn other words, each will lose that which is 
of little use to it, but a great annoyance to the 
other ; each will gain that which is most useful 
to itself ; while all the territories involved in the 
bargain will receive the best chance of de- 
velopment. Best of all, perhaps, the domain of 
barbarism will be reduced by some 260,000 
square miles. 

‘¢As mentioned above, other concessions may 
be requisite on both sides before the bargain is 
deemed equal. 

‘«There are many admirers of France in Eng- 
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land and many admirers of England in France, 
and plenty of reasonable people in both countries. 
Will they be strong enough and brave enough to 
make themselves heard above those who take 
pleasure in increasing the mutual irritation ?” 





MODERN BONAPARTISM IN FRANCE. 
is Anglo-Parisian journalist, writing in the 

Fortnightly Review for April upon Bona- 
partism, gives us many interesting details con- 
cerning the personality of Prince Victor, the 
hope of the Bonapartist conspiracy. The writer 
Says : 

‘¢Prince Victor is said to be extremely re- 
served in speech, and one can well understand 
it ; yet he is a man, and with all the conscious- 
ness of his manhood upon him. He looks upon 
himself as a future ruler, but whether he ascends 
the imperial throne or not, he thinks himself as 
much a Dauphin of France as the Duc d’Orléans 
or as the Duc de Bordeaux before he became the 
Comte de Chambord. Why not?” 


PRINCE VICTOR AND HIS FATHER. 


But although Prince Victor thinks h.mself 
heir to the imperial throne, he has immense dis- 
advantages to overcome in the character of his 
father. Prince Napoleon, by his cynicism and 
indifference to the imperial tradition, frequently 
provoked Prince Victor to anger, but usually he 
controlled himself. 

‘¢ Prince Victor kept silent on more than one 
occasion, but at last his indignation burst forth, 
although even then it did not go beyond the 
bounds of respectful protest. The scenes I 
promised to describe both happened at the dinner- 
table. Prince Napoleon maintained that mon- 
archies had served their time and that the repub- 
lic was their only possible substitute. ‘The 
glory of Napoleon I. was powerless to save his 
son from exile. The Duc de Bordeaux, who was 
called ‘‘the child of a miracle,” was obliged, in 
spite of the many centuries of prestige attached 
to his race, to travel the same road ; the heir of 
the Citizen King has not had better luck, and the 
Prince Imperial perished on African soil,’ he 
said. ‘Let us, therefore, no longer talk of 
hereditary monarchies; monarchies are dead, 
whether they are called royal or imperial.’ To 
which tirade Prinee Victor, respectfully rising, 
replied: ‘Why, father, would you let the 
imperial crown welter in the dust and allow no 
one to lift it out of it?’ Prince Napoleon made 
no answer, but in a few weeks he took up the 
same song with the same burden ; and in addition 
violently abused the Second Empire, by which 
no one—absolutely no one—had profited to a 
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greater extent thanhe. There was a dead silence 
among the guests, all of whom had faithfully 
served the vanished régime ; but this time Prince 
Victor deliberately put himself forward as a 
champion of the cause. ‘Father,’ he said in a 
voice quivering with emotion, ‘if you choose to 
leave the imperial crown on the ground, you will 
at least allow me to pick it up.’ There was a 
terrible scene. Prince Napoleon rose, and, 
shaking his clinched fist at his son, he thundered : 
‘You! you!’ he repeated ; ‘after I am gone, if 
you like, but not while I am alive. I'd sooner 
twist your neck.’ 

‘¢From that day dates the breach between 
father and son, for almost immediately afterward 
the latter left the paternal roof forever. From 
that day forward Bonapartism practically changed 
its chief, though not nominally, seeing that for 
seven more years Prince Victor steadfastly re- 
fused to enter into open rivalry with the dynastic 
head of the house. 

‘¢ What was this young prince in whom the 
imperialists, and absolutely the best of them, 
centered their hopes and put their trust from 
that moment ? We shall not call outside evidence 
to his character, but let the father, who offered 
to twist his neck, speak. ‘ Victor—Victor is a 
chip of the Savoy block,’ he said to a representa- 
tive of Le Figaro. ‘ Victor loves above all things 
the army, women, and the chase. Give him a 
regiment and an object to attain, and he’ll reck- 
lessly risk his skin and his head without measur- 
ing his own forces, and least of all his enemy’s.’ 
Saying which Prince Napoleon shrugged his 
shoulders as if with contempt at such, to him, 
inexplicable foolhardiness.”’ 


‘¢ THAT REGIMENT.”’ 


Nevertheless, though Prince Victor was will- 
ing to risk all, his life included, if he had his 
regiment, he has not got that regiment, and he 
is likely to remain a pretender to the end of his 
days. The most interesting passage in the 
Anglo-Parisian journalist's article is that in 
which he expressed a firm conviction that a sin- 
gle regiment would be sufficient to overturn the 
republic. 

‘¢T feel convinced that if M. Paul Dérouléde 
had succeeded in getting General Roget to the 
Elysée, M. Loubet would have spent the first 
and perhaps only night of his presidency at Vin- 
cennes or Mont Valérien, whither his ministers 
would have been sent to join him, for a look 
backward into the history of the nineteenth. 
century revolutions and riots in the capital shows 
me that regulars will not fire upon regulars ; 
hence one regiment will do the trick, and mani- 
festoes are of no use. They have been used 
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throughout the century, 1814, 1815, 1830, 1848, 
and 1851, as the word after the blow. 
iment would have saved the empire on Septem- 
ber 4, at any rate temporarily. General Trochu 
refused it to M. Estancelin. There would be no 
barricades if Prince Victor came at the head of 
a regiment into Paris to-morrow. The last word, 
expressive of the first, is, then, ‘that regiment.’ ” 





THE SEARCH FOR THE VENEZUELA-GUIANA 
BOUNDARY. 


Fad tel ne of the approaching settlement of 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute by the 
tribunal at Paris, a paper in the current num- 
ber of the American Historical Review by Prof. 
George L. Burr, the chief expert who assisted 
the commission appointed by President Cleve- 
land to determine the boundary, is of interest. 

Professor Burr prefaces his paper by disclaim- 
ing any intention to tell wherc the Guiana 
boundary is, or even where it ought to be: 

‘¢ First, because it would be unkind while the 
question is still swb judice ; secondly, because 
nobody cares, now that Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela have agreed to leave it to a court; and, in 
the third place, because I never found out. Of 
the methods by which it was sought I know 
something and may freely speak.” 

Those methods consisted in the collection and 
examination of existing maps, in the study and 
interpretation of treaties, and in the search of 
grants made at different times by the Dutch 
Government. Professor Burr’s account of this 
work and its difficulties would be better under- 
stood and appreciated by the historical student 
than by the general reader. What he says in 
conclusion, however, regarding the practical 
effect of the commission’s labors, is suggestive. 


A STRIKING CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 


‘¢ Even while we were at work, a great change 
came over the attitude of both Great Britain and 
Venezuela to the matter at issue. From the 
point of view of the trained student it would be 
hard to conceive a contrast more striking than 
that of the second to the first of the blue books 
in which the British Government set forth and 
established its claim. Rash statements of fact 
were quietly retired, asertions of right were 
modified, documents were given in full, with 
exact statement of their whereabouts, and even 
sometimes in the original tongue. Venezuela’s 
indignant and sweeping denials gave place in 
later utterances to more definite and persuasive 
statement. And long before our work was pub- 
lished both countries had arrived, by independ- 
ent research of their own, at more than one of 


One reg- © 
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our results. It may be that we only gave them 
the time to do this work. Yet, as I have turned 
over in the past months the pages of the case 
and the counter-case submitted by each -country 
to the arbitral tribunal, and have noted how, in 
spite of much additional evidence, both of docu- 
ment and map, the statement of historical fact 
laid down by each agrees at nearly all points 
with the results reached for the American com- 
mission, and further how, as to this basis of 
historical fact, however divergent the claims 
based upon it, there is now substantial agreement 
between the contestants, so that their issue is 
now in the main one of law, not of fact, I’ have 
taken pleasure in the belief that already our work 
has proved. of service.” 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION NOT IN VAIN. 


‘¢ Whatever that result may be—whether or 
no our labors may have aided to add a few more 
miles of swamp or of forest to the territory of 
Great Britain or of Venezuela. . . . I believe 
there must come out of it something better than 
the ownership of swamp or of forest, of gold 
mines or mouths of rivers. I believe that the 
world will be slow to forget that there has been 
found for an aggrieved nation, even when its de- 
mand for arbitration has been refused, a way to 
deal with a question of historical claim more 
effective than an immediate appeal to arms. And 
if, to the sober eye of retrospective history, it 
shall appear that in this instance the foremost of 
civilized states was on the point of being drawn 
into desperate war with two transatlantic neigh- 
bors over a claim which had no better objective 
basis than a German adventurer’s misreading of 
an Indian name, I much doubt if any civilized 
state will so soon again be willing to risk the de- 
rision of posterity by refusing all peaceful arbi- 
tration until it has at least set its own scholars at 
one earnest effort to test the justice of its cause.”’ 





AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 


a the April Forum the Rev. Gilbert Reid, 

for more than fifteen years a missionary 
in China, writes on the various avenues through 
which American institutions may be said to ex- 
ert a wholesome influence on the life of China. 
These he classifies as political, commercial, reli- 
gious, and educational. 

POLITICAL. 

Our political influence, as compared with that 
exerted by the great powers of Europe in China, 
is purely negative. While our position there, 
on paper, is the same as heretofore, it has really 
been lowered by the aggressive action of the 
other powers. Such hold as our nation retains 
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on the respect of the Chinese rulers—and Mr. 
Reid believes that it is still strong—is due to 
the absence of any ambition on our part in the 
direction of territorial aggrandizement. If we 
avoid contests with the other powers the Chinese 
will regard us as their best friends. Thus, as 
Mr. Reid puts it, ‘‘ the relations of America with 
‘China depend largely on the relations of America 
with Europe.” We have no distinctly aggres- 
sive policy in China at present and probably 
shall have none. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Mr. Reid notes a decline in the relative im- 
portance of American trade in China. He says 
that American goods are very generally sold 
there by English or German merchants. While 
American trade with China is still large, it does 
not always go to the credit of Americans, nor is 
it pushed by Americans. 

‘¢ American manufacturers close doors because 
they are overstocked. Instead of doing anything 
to find a new outlet they leave it to others, who 
as commission agents sell wherever some one in- 
dicates a want. There is plenty of American 


push, to the extent of over-supply, in America, 
but a laughable deficiency of push amid the 
teeming millions of the Orient. 


European coun- 
tries have had commercial missions to China, and 
within the last few months one has gone from 
this country, through the enterprise of the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Reid laments the business opportunities in 
China that Americans have already lost. Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, and England have secured 
railroad and mining concessions of great value. 
While these countries have been increasing their 
political influence they have also gained commer- 
cial privileges. There may still, however, be an 
opportunity for American materials to be used 
in railroad- building, and this, in Mr. Reid’s opin- 
ion, will depend on the support given by our 
Government to the ‘‘open-door”’ policy advo- 
cated by Great Britain. With any other policy 
we should be placed at even greater disadvan- 
tages through restrictions imposed by: the claims 
of other governments. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Mr. Reid is convinced that while American 
commerce has been relatively declining in China, 
American missions have been relatively increas- 
ing, both as regards the number of agents and 
their scope of influence. He says: 

‘¢ American missionaries are established in two- 
thirds of the provinces, and thus far they have 
based their rights of residence and protection on 
the treaties, imperial edicts, and special regula- 
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tions made between the American minister at 
Peking and the Chinese Foreign Office. In fact, 
China herself has been inclined to show a large 
amount of religious toleration, and probably 
American missionaries are treated with as much 
real respect and cordiality as those of any other 
country. Their method of prosecuting work has 
been so large-minded and beneficial that both 
rulers and people have on that account, rather 
than through any superiority of creed, become 
more and more friendly.” 

From the very fact that American missionaries 
have been free from the suspicion of acting as 
political allies, they have derived a decided ad- 
vantage in attracting the natives to an honest 
acceptance of Christianity. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr. Reid shows that Americans have taken an 
especially active part in promoting educational 
interests among the Chinese. The only institu- 
tions founded by foreigners in China which give 
instruction in Western science are the schools 
connected with the American missions. 

‘¢The universities in Peking and Nanking, 
the colleges in Tung-Cho and Shantung, the 
Anglo-Chinese colleges in Shanghai and Foo- 
Chow, and St. John’s College in Shanghai are 
the more important ; and all these are maintained 
by American missionary societies. 

‘¢In the government institutions for Western 
learning the president of the Imperial College in 
Peking for more than a quarter of a century was 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., author of 
‘A Cycle of Cathay ;’ the president of the Tien- 
tsin University is Prof. Charles Tenney; and 
the president of the new university in Shanghai 
is Rev. John S. Ferguson. These three are all 
Americans, formerly connected with the Ameri- 
can missions. 

‘‘The new international institute to be estab- 
lished in Peking—consisting of public audito- 
rium, class-rooms and reception-rooms, a library 
and reading-room, a museum or exhibit hall— 
while international in its support and manage- 
ment, is now carried on by three Americans ; 
and it affords Americans, in friendly accord with 
oioer nationalities, a much-desired opportunity 
of influencing the governing classes of China. 
One building erected by an American would 
tend more to the peaceful development of China 
than a thousand times its cost spent on a fort or 
a man-of-war. 

‘« Plans for imbuing the Chinese with the spirit 
of modern enlightenment, for widening their 
sphere of knowledge, for teaching them new and 
better methods of education, for promoting learn- 
ing, literature, the arts and sciences, for devel- 
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oping the whole nature of man, and for blessing 
the whole life of a nation would not only com- 
mand the attention of the Chinese, but would 
be carried out with no frustration from foreign 
powers.” 

‘‘This is the ‘open door’ for Americans in 
securing in China an influence political, com- 
mercial, and religious; and as our influence in 
this way expands the influence of others may 
also increase—all tending to the welfare of the 
Chinese people and the maintenance of their 
own rule, made just, liberal, enlightened, and 
pure by the beneficent impulse of true friends 
from other nations.” 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

ha the North American Review for April the 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, an American mission- 
ary stationed at, Madura, South India, sums up 
the benefits of England’s rule in that country. 
The material progress under British control has 
been marked and unmistakable. A magnificent 
railroad system, 20,000 miles in length, an ex- 
tensive irrigation system, water works in all the 
important towns, cotton mills employing 150,000 
laborers, and a rapidly growing foreign com- 
merce—these are a few of the evident fruits of a 
wise colonial administration. What is less ob- 
vious is the political advancement that the coun- 
try has made and is making. On this point Dr. 
Jones says : 

‘« As a matter of fact, we see in all the munic- 
ipalities a form of popular government such as 
not all Western countries enjoy. The power of 
franchise in the election of municipal commis- 
sioners is vested in all those who may be pos- 
sessed of the least modicum of property. Even 
women enjoy this franchise. And it is a curious 
fact that natives in south India are protesting 
to-day in the newspapers against the granting of 
this power to women, because, they say, the 
power is exercised only by dancing-girls and 
other public characters. To those who watch 
carefully the working of this municipal franchise 
and see how easily and speedily the natives have 
adopted all the vices and tricks of the representa- 
tive system, it does not by any means seem an 
unmixed good. And the hardest critics of the 
system that the writer has met have been intelli- 
gent and loyal natives, who believe that this 
meed of self-government is fraught with evil. 
The district boards also are composed almost en- 
tirely of native gentlemen, and thése have large 
powers in the administration of the internal 
affairs of the land. Moreover, these municipal 
and local bodies together elect members for the 
provincial legislative bodies, where they enjoy 
recently enlarged powers of interpellating the 


government—a power which, by excessive use or 
abuse, they may soon forfeit. To all this must 
be added the freedom of the press, which also 
has recently been abused by the dissemination of 
seditious sentiments, but which adds immensely 
to the power of the people. Then the ‘ National 
Congress’ is a peculiar institution, which, while 
it gives scope to the political aspirations of many 
natives, adds, by its very existence, to the luster 
of the British reign in the land. Just imagine 
for a moment such a congress existing under 
Russian rule! It is true that the chief work of 
the congress in the past has been to criticise and 
abuse government. By this it has alienated 
many of its best friends. Still, even as a public 
censor it has doubtless done good, and it offers 
to the discontented a wholesome vent for pent-up 
ill-feeling. It is also a remarkable gathering 
and illustrates one of the wonders which this 
government has accomplished. To think that 
out of the babel of Indian tongues there should 
gather together in one place annually some 3,000 
native gentlemen to discuss state questions and 
to criticise one of the most modern of all govern- 
ments in the pure English accents of Addison or 
of Macaulay! What an object-lesson of prog- 
ress in itself ! 


LARGE PROPORTION OF NATIVE OFFICIALS. 


‘Nor is Great Britain as remiss or as selfish 
as many would lead us to believe in the distribu- 
tion of the loaves of office. There are only 100,- 
000 Britishers in this iand—1 to every 3,000 of 
the population. Of these only 750 are found in 
the higher offices of government. In the pro- 
vincial services 2,449 natives are employed in 
high judicial and administrative posts. It is a 
significant fact that out of 114,150 appointments 
carrying 1,000 rupees annually, 97 per cent. are 
in the hands of natives. To all offices below that 
of a governor of a province natives are eligible. 
As judges of the-high courts and as members of 
the legislative bodies, not a few Indians are now 
found ; as they are also in the Indian civil serv- 
ice, which was so long exclusively filled by An- 
gio-Indians: It hardly appears how England 
can hold this great land to herself and as a great 
member of her empire with fewer of her own 
citizens than are now found at the helm.” 

Dr. Jones declares that after many years of 
observation and living among the people of 
India he is convinced that nine-tenths of them 
would vote in favor of a relative increase, rather 
than a decrease, of the British official force. 
The people have far more confidence in the jus- 
tice and honesty of the Anglo-Indian officials 
than in their own native officials. Dr. Jones has 
often been importuned to use his influence to 
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have cases transferred from native to British 
jurisdiction on the ground that ‘‘the white man 
will not accept bribes and will give justice.” 
Low, mercenary, and unprincipled native offi- 
cials, especially in the police department, seem 
to be the greatest evil that the people have to 
endure to-day. The presence of the few Eng- 
glish civil servants is a purifying influence. 
EDUCATION. 

Although it is true that only 1 male in 10 
and 1 female in 160 is able to read, there are 
now 3,500,000 youths attending the public 
schools. In the 140 colleges there are 17,000 
students, of whom more than 5,000 are gradu- 
ated each year. 

‘¢ Under the influence of this educational work, 
which is conducted in such a way as to add 
supreme emphasis to an English training, there 
is a growing host of young men who are almost 
crazed with a passion for English culture and 
degrees. It is one of the problems of the day to 
direct the mind of this increasing army of uni- 
versity graduates to other professions than the 
over-crowded government service. There is a 
persistent feeling among these youth that it is 
the business of state to supply them with lucra- 
tive posts upon their graduation. And it is the 
disappointed element of this class which furnishes 
so many of the discontented, blatant demagogues 


’ who are almost a menace to the land. 


‘‘Yet this educational work is one of the 
potent leavening influences of the land and is 
helping greatly in carrying quietly forward one 
of the mightiest revolutions that have been wit- 
nessed in any land. In its trail follows closely 
the social elevation of the people. The relaxation 
of the terrible caste system, the elevation of 
woman and her redemption from some of the 
cruelties and injustice of the past, the loud and 
general desire for a many-sided social reform— 
these and many other things bear unmistakable 
testimony to the new social life upon which the 
country is entering.” 

Dr. Jones concludes his study in the following 
words : 

‘¢Thus, to sum up, England ‘has done bravely 
and well the mighty work undertaken by her in 
this historic land. She has not been and is not 
now without failings, and her line of progress is 
studded with many errors. But she has been 
faithful to her trust and has carried it out in no 
narrow, selfish way. The warm and deep loyalty 
of India bears testimony to this, for native senti- 
ment reveals marked appreciation. 

‘¢Great Britain cannot be too careful in cor- 
recting her errors in her Indian rule and in 
studying to solve well the large and vital prob- 
lems before her. ; 


‘¢ But she certainly merits all praise from the 
world for the heroic work done here during the 
last century and a half and the marvelous re- 
sults achieved. And she deserves the supreme 
gratitude of a great people whom she has raised 
out of the depths of semi-barbarism and carried, 
in many respects, abreast of civilization and prog- 
ress. This gratitude she has not only won; she 
is enjoying it, too, from the hearts of the many 
millions of this stolid but appreciative people.”’ 





THE REPUBLIC AS A COLONIZING POWER. 

| ia the May Harper’s Prof. Francis N. Thorpe 

writes on ‘‘ The Civil Service and Coloniza- 
tion.” He thinks that it is entirely wise to ask 
ourselves in the face of new duties in the Philip- 
pines and West Indies as to whether our inter- 
pretation of government, even of the popular 
type, has not been provincial, or at least Western- 
continental, and not applicable to a world policy. 

‘« All the crises in the lives of nations, it may 
be said, have not yet occurred. The capacity of 
our form of government to adapt itself to a 
colonial policy has not been tried. Whatever 
administrative policy proves practicable will un- 
doubtedly be pronounced by Americans to be of 
a type consistent with our traditional form of 
government. Yet it promises to reconstruct our 
civil affairs as radically as the industrial necessi- 
ties of the nation in 1860 reconstructed the suf- 
frage and the basis of representation. 

‘¢The civil service which must emanate from 
the application of a colonial policy will strengthen 
the executive rather than the legislative depart- 
ment of our Government. Had the thirteen 
States carried subordinate colonies with them 
into revolt in 1776, our form of republican gov- 
ernment would have known from the first a dis- 
tinct yet coérdinated civil service, whose rules of 
procedure would have composed our system of 
administrative law. If America now becomes a 
colonizing power it may demonstrate, before the 
twentieth century closes, that it is possible to 
have a republican form of government whose 
executive and administrative are as strong, rela- 
tively, as these parts in a monarchy, and yet 
that the essentials of the republican form con- 
tinue with undiminished power. The question 
of a highly efficient civil service, especially in 
our foreign and colonial contacts, involves far 
more than academic tests, the distribution of the 
spoils of party, or the installation of an office- 
holding class. It goes to the roots of our polit- 
ical system, and again compels decision and 
choice between two methods of conducting public 
affairs—the modern monarchical and the modern 
republican. More than this. Franklin’s test— 
a well-administered government—must be the 
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test to which the civilized world shall at last come 
in making up its choice. 


ADAPTATION OF REPUBLICAN METHODS. 


‘¢The republican form has always halted at 
the edge of barbarism. It makes too heavy de- 
mands on men to prosper among any barbaric 
people. Probably the majority of Americans 
who have thought of the matter believe that the 
principles of our Government are of universal ap- 
plication. Doubtless also many Americans be- 
lieve that our political form possesses latent and 
inexhaustible virtues which need only contact 
with other races to transform them into self- 
governing and prosperous communities. Our 
local traditions lean this way. Our continental 
optimism is vigorous enough to cross oceans and 
ignore racial bounds. Our commercial precedence 
and fertile invention, our practically instantaneous 
military and naval successes, not wholly without 
surprise to ourselves, though no serious defeats 
were anticipated, have impressed the national 
confidence yet more deeply. Americanism at 
home and abroad was never more intense than 
to-day. The press of the country has not re- 
frained from pointing out that as a people we are 
equal to any demands that may be put upon us. 
The moral value of such confidence is inestimable. 
It is a virtue which in past times has carried on 
the work of civilization ; indeed, it is essentially 
the work of human progress. Because our self- 
confidence is so great, we, as a people, will not 
hesitate to adapt our republicanism to monar- 
chical methods whenever necessary. Our written 
constitutions will not be suffered to stand in the 
way. Whatever civil service is demanded in 
ruling subordinate races within our jurisdiction, 
that service will be construed as in harmony with 
the republican form. 

‘« There remains the final test of administra- 
tion—a fixed public policy at all points of co- 
lonial contact. Our political methods at home 
have obeyed no such fixed policy. Rather have 
they been distinguished by the ebb and flow of 
parties. The hard experience that comes to 
nations that maintain acolonial policy will not 
pass us by. It need not be hoped that the 
American people will abandon their policy of 
domestic civil service, wasteful as it is, until the 
economies of administration are forced upon 
them by grinding necessity. Old and stable 
nations are forced to be economical. Here lies a 
hint. We must grow into an efficient civil serv- 
ice. When the public is convinced by economic 
necessity of its value, it will undoubtedly be- 
come as efficient under our republican form of gov- 
ernment as it is with the nation whose colonial ex- 
perience to-day is widest and most authoritative.” 





THE HUMAN ORGANISM AS REPUBLIC. 


. analogy so frequently drawn between 
society and the human body is further il- 
lustrated by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in a Con- 
temporary article entitled ‘‘The Republic of the 
Body.” 
‘* DEMOCRACY IN BIOLOGY.” 


The ‘‘ great cellular theory” developed under 
Virchow is first described : 

‘¢The body is conceived of as a cell-state or 
cell-republic composed of innumerable plastic 
citizens, and its government, both in health and 
disease, is emphatically a government ‘of the 
cells, by the cells, and for the cells.’ At first. 
these cell-units were regarded . . . as, so to 
speak, individuals without personality, mere slaves 
and helots under the ganglion-oligarchy which 
was controlled by the tyrant mind, and he but 
the mouthpiece of one of the Olympians. But 
time has changed all that, and already the 
triumphs of democracy have been as signal in 
biology as they have been in politics, and far 
more rapid. The sturdy little citizen-cells have 
steadily but surely fought their way to recogni- 
tion as the controlling power of the entire body 
politic, have forced the ganglion-oligarchy to ad- 
mit that they are but delegates, and even the 
tyrant mind to concede that he rules by their 
sufferance alone. His power is mainly a veto, 
and even that may be overruled by the usual two- 
thirds vote. And although their industry in be- 
half of and devotion to the welfare of the entire: 
organism is ever to be relied upon and almost. 
pathetic in its intensity, yet it has its limits, and 
that when these have been transgressed they are: 
as ready to ‘ fight for their own hand’ regardless. 
of previous conventional allegiance as ever were: 
any of their ancestors on seashore or rivulet. 
marge. And such rebellions are our most ter- 
rible disease-processes, cancer and sarcoma.” 


CELLS BECOMING CIVILIZED. 


Many of these cells have soaked every thread: 
of their tissues in lime-salts and buried them- 
selves in amarble tomb; yet petrified and mum- 
mified they are still alive, else the bone would 
dissolve. An exactly similar process occurs in 
the drama of coral-building. ‘‘If such a class. 
or caste could be invented in the external in- 
dustrial community, the labor problem and the 
ever-occurring puzzle of the unemployed would 
be solved at once.” The connective-tissues show 
a similar degradation in a less degree : 

‘¢ Whatever emergency may arise, nature can 
always depend upon the connective-tissues to 
meet it. . . . They are the sturdy farmers and 
ever-ready minute men of the cell-republic.” 
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Their analogue in the external world is the 
sponge and its colonies. 


THE CAPITALIST CLASS. 


Next in order after bone and tissue ‘‘ we find 
the great group of storage-tissues, the granaries 
or bankers of the body politic, distinguished 
primarily, like the capitalist class elsewhere, by 
an inordinate appetite, not to say greed. They 
sweep into their interior all the food materials 
which are not absolutely necessary for the per- 
formance of the vital function of the other cells.” 

Then come the group of blood-corpuscles, 
more free and independent than any other class 
in the body. ‘‘ They float at large in the blood- 
current, much as their original ancestor, the 
ameeba, did in the water of the stagnant ditch.” 

The red ones become mere sponges for soaking 
in oxygen and for giving it out. 


‘¢ THE MOUNTED POLICE.”’ 


The white are the great mounted police, the 
sanitary patrol of the body. Wherever an ir- 
ruption of disease- breading bacilli appears, there 
rush these white cells, to fight and conquer or die. 

‘¢They are literally the Indian police, the 
scavengers, the Hibernians, as it were, of the 
entire body. They have the roving habits and 
fighting instincts of the savage. They cruise 
about continually through the waterways and 
marshes of the body, looking for trouble, and, 
like their Hibernian descendants, wherever they 
see a head they hit it. They are the incarnation 
of the fighting spirit of our ancestors, and if it 
were not for their retention of this characteristic 
in so high a degree, many classes of our fixed 
cells would not have been able to subside into 
esuh burgher-like habits.” 





THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 


Bb Bigs May Cosmopolitan begins with another 
article in the series on ‘‘ Great Problems 
in Organization,” a description of the workings 
of the United States postal service, by the pres- 
ent Postmaster-General, the Hon. Charles Emory 
Smith. He begins by telling us that the postal 
establishment of the United States is the greatest 
business concern in the world. This is true, in- 
asmuch as it handles more pieces, employs more 
men, spends more money, brings more revenue, 
uses more agencies, reaches more homes, involves 
more details, and touches more interests than 
any other human organization, public or private, 
governmental or corporate. Although the postal 
service of England, France, and Germany in- 
cludes the telegraph, our postal business by itself 
surpasses the service of any of those countries. 
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THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS. 


The Post-Office Department directs 73,570 
post-offices, musters an army of 200,000 em- 
ployees, spends this year $105,000,000, and 
counts receipts of nearly the same amount. ‘It 
handled last year 6,214,447,000 pieces of mail 
matter, of which 2,825,767,000 were letters, so 
that every minute confides 12,000 new messages 
to its hands. It manufactured and delivered 
postage-stamps to the number of 3,623,821, 608 
and the value of $71,788,333. It carried 2,069,- 
742,000 newspapers, some of them suggesting 
what Hamlet said to the ghost, ‘Thou comest in 
such a questionable shape.’ 

‘‘The growth of the postal business is phe- 
nomenal. The figures just given are almost in- 
conceivable, but when contrasted with the earlier 
figures they seem incredible as well. When 
Timothy Pickering served as Postmaster-General 
in Washington’s administration, his balance-sheet 
of expenditures and receipts for a whole quarter 
of a year showed an aggregate of $63,000, which 
is the expenditure of every six hours now. Even 
as late as 1880 the revenues and expenses were 
but little over a third of what they are this year. 
Within these eighteen years our population has 
increased about one-half, while the volume of the 
postal business has multiplied threefold.” 


THE GROWTH OF THE RAILWAY POST-OFFICE. 


‘¢The railway post-office is the artery of the 
whole system. It was started in 1864, and the 
force of employees in this branch of the service 
alone now reaches more that 8,100. The num- 
ber of miles of railroad covered by the service 
last year was 174,777, and the total mileage of 
the postal cars was 281,585,612. The growth in 
the handling of matter has been prodigious. In 
1884 there were distributed in railway post-offices 
4,519,661,900 pieces of mail; in 1890 the num- 
ber had grown to 7,865,434,101; and in 1898 
to 12,225,706,220. These figures almost defy 
the imagination, but they convey some idea of 
the amazing extent of this work. With this de- 
velopment the old system of distributing offices 
was abandoned. The mails are now handled, 
sorted, pouched, and delivered in the postal car, 
and all the delay involved in sending to a dis- 
tributing-point is avoided. For this service the 
most expert training and talent are required. 
The railway postal clerks must know every post- 
office in their whole range of territory as they 
know the alphabet; their memory within the 
necessary scope must be without flaw; and in 
throwing their letters to the right boxes across 
the car they become as expert as Herrmann in 
handling the cards upon the stage. Before enter- 
ing upon the service they are required to pass 
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examinations which determine whether they pos- 
sess sufficient knowledge to enable them to dis- 
tribute the mails correctly. They are required 
to memorize the entire scheme and to submit to 
what are known as ‘case examinations,’ and un- 
less they pass satisfactorily they are rigorously 
excluded. When this method of examination 
was instituted in 1872 the distribution averaged 
one error to every 720 letters. From that time 
onward the ratio of errors steadily declined until 
in 1884 it was found that 4,152 pieces were dis- 
tributed correctly to every error made. Then, 
unfortunately, through change of administration 
the personnel of the service was materially inter- 
fered with, and the ratio of errors increased until 
in 1888 it was one in every 3,694 and in 1890 
one in every 2,834.” 

Stricter examinations have now brought the 
errors down to one to every 10,428 pieces cor- 
rectly distributed. 


THE POST-OFFICE KEEPS UP WITH EXPANSION. 


The post-office has kept on with the advance 
of American authority and has taken possession 
of the mail system in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines ; or rather it has created a system 
anew, as the methods prevailing under Spanish 
rule were entirely antiquated and crude. ‘A 
party of American experts has been sent to each 
of the new possessions to take charge of the 
work, and although the reconstruction has only 
just begun, a vast improvement has already been 
wrought in the mail service. Under the old 
system the charge for postage, while nominally 
fixed, was in reality largely a matter of caprice 
with the agents; the mails were irregular and 
uncertain ; there was no coherent, organized, 
and unified system. Since the American occu- 
pation registered letters have been found in the 
post-office at Havana which had lain there un- 
touched for years. One of the first fruits of 
American administration was a saving of $100,000 
a@ year on a single line of transportation, and 
with rigorous care and the faithful application of 
American principles there is fair promise that 
the postal service in Cuba, as well as in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, will be made self- 
sustaining.” 


WHY THE BUSINESS IS NOT PROFITABLE. 


‘« Why is it not self sustaining in the United 
States? Because the Government of the United 
States, representing the people, has chosen to be 
liberal, in some respects perhaps foolishly liberal, 
in carrying the written and printed communica- 
tions of the people, rather than ask too closely 
whether it pays in a financial sense. If the 
postal service covered only thickly settled sec- 
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tions, as in England or France or Germany, it 
would bring a splendid surplus. But the mail is 
carried to the remotest regions and over the 
arduous passes of Alaska, where a two-cent 
stamp will take a letter even though it costs fifty 
cents or a dollar to deliver it. But the great 
source of the deficit is in the carriage of second- 
class matter, which is mailed at one cent a pound, 
while it costs- the Government eight cents a 
pound to transport it. For handling this class 
of mail last year the United States paid above 
$20,000,000 more than it received. Wipe out 
the abuses that are connected with this branch of 
the service, and it would pay a magnificent 
profit.”’ 
THE “THREE AMERICAS’ RAILWAY.” 
E are indebted to the Bulletin of the Bureau 
of American Republics for a convenient 
résumé of the reports of the Intercontinental 
Railway Commission, giving in detail the results 
of the surveys made by different parties of 
engineers in Central and South America for the 
proposed ‘‘ Three Americas’ Railway.”’ 

It will be remembered that the International 
American Conference held at Washington in 
1889-90 recommended the creation of an inter- 
national commission to ascertain the feasibility, 
the cost, and the available location for a railroad 
connecting the countries of South and Central 
Aimerica with Mexico and the United States. 
As a result of this recommendation, which was 
approved by Secretary Blaine and President 
Harrison, an appropriation was made by Congress 
for the Intercontinental Railway Commission. 
In this act it was provided that three commission- 
ers on the part of the United States should be 
appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who were to act with 
representatives of the other American republics 
to devise plans for carrying out the objects 
recommended by the International American 
Conference. The commission organized on De- 
cember 4, 1890, and at once set about the equip- 
ping of the surveying parties to make the nec- 
essary topographical examination. 

The American commissioners, Messrs. Cassatt, 
Davis, and Kerens, were practical railroad men. 
Eleven other countries were represented on the 
commission. The instructions issued to the 
different engineering parties directed that they 
should take notes of the general topographical 
and geological formations of the regions traversed, 
the nature of the soil, climatic conditions, the 
character of the agricultural and other industries, 
the population, the materials available for rail- 
road construction, and everything else of inter- 
est in connection with the proposed railroad. In 
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addition to the transit and other geodetic in- 
struments, the parties were provided with 
cameras. The report just issued exhibits the 
surveys and field notes made from Mexico 
through Central America to Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru in South America. There is also in- 
cluded much general information relating to 
Bolivia, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Venezuela. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES. 


The condensed report of the commission fur- 
nishes a well-digested synopsis of the work per- 
formed by the different parties sent out. The 
engineering force was organized in three corps. 
Corps No. 1 was directed to make examinations 
in Central America, Corps No. 2 was assigned 
to Colombia, and Corps No. 3 continued the sur- 
vey in Ecuador and Peru. The report gives the 
proposed distances as follows: Central Amer- 
ican division, from Ayutla, Guatemala, on the 
Mexican border, to Rio Golfito, Colombia, 1,043 
miles; from Rio Golfito to Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentina, 5,446.76 miles; through the United 
States from New York to Laredo, Texas, 2,094 
miles ; and from that point through Mexico to 
Ayutla, Guatemala, 1,644.3 miles; making a 
total of 10,228.06 miles, including the lines al- 
ready in operation in the different countries. 
The extent of railroad to be constructed is a little 
over one-half the total, being 5,456.13 miles. 
An estimate is given of the cost for grading, 
masonry, and bridges of that portion of the line 
which must be constructed to complete the con- 
nections, which amounts to $174,290,271.84. 





THE WORLD’S SHIP CANALS. 
a the Engineering Magazine for May Mr. E. 
L. Corthell writes on the ‘‘ Physical and 
Commercial Aspects of the World’s Ship Ca- 
nals,’ giving detailed descriptions of the Suez, 
the North Sea, the Corinth, the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and the Manchester canals. 
The great canals now under construction or 
projected are: 


1. The Bruges Canal, now nearing completion. It is 
to be 714 miles long, 26% feet deep, and will cost, in- 
cluding port-works at Heyst, on the seacoast, and at 
Bruges, $7,800,000. 

2. The Brussels Canal, to connect the Scheldt with 
Brussels and to make a maritime port of that city. 
This canal will be 16 miles long and 19% feet deep, so 
that vessels of 2,000 tons may reach Brussels. Its esti- 
mated cost is $7,000,000. 

8. The Berlin Ship Canal, to convert Berlin into a 
seaport, with a depth of 25 feet and average cost of 
$50,000,000. 

4. The Baltic-Black Sea Canal, 1,000 miles long, 28 
feet deep ; cost estimated at $25,000,000 ; very doubtful. 

5. The Massachusetts Maritime Canal (Cape Cod), 
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connecting the waters of Long Island Sound and adja- 
cent waters with Massachusetts Bay ; length, 78{ miles ; 
estimated cost, $5,000,000. 

THE SUEZ CANAL, 


The following statistics of the Suez Canal are 
given : 

‘Net tonnage in 1870, 436,609; 1880, 3,- 
057,421; 1890, 6,890,094; 1897, 7,899,373. 
Receipts in frances, respectively, 4,345,755.42, 
36,492,620.25, 65,427,239.22, 70,918,410.43. 
The general increase by periods is: 1870-80, a 
progression of 1 to 6; 1870-90, 1 to 143; 
1870-97, 1 to 16%. Number of passengers: 
1870, 26,758; 1880, 101,551; 1890, 161,253; 
1897, 191,215. The military and naval con- 
ditions of the world largely modify this - passen- 
ger movement. Passenger receipts, in francs : 
1870, 263,552; 1880, 1,015,517; 1890, 1,- 
613,538 ; 1897, 1,912,150. The rates are, per 
ton of vessel, 9 francs ; per passenger, 10 francs. 
The total receipts from all sources in 1897 were 
75,607,929.40 francs; the total number of ships 
passing through, 2,986. The total expenses, in- 
cluding interest, etc., were 24,082,204.24 francs. 

‘¢The capital of the company is 200,000,000 
francs, divided into 400,000 shares of 500 francs 
each. The annual interest on these shares is 5 
per cent. The dividends per share, after pay- 
ing all interests and setting aside the required 
amounts for a sinking fund, amounted to 97.62 
francs in 1897. From the receipts of the first 
half of 1898 the dividend for that year will be 
100 francs, or 20 per cent.” 


AN ISTHMIAN WATER ROUTE. 


The Panama and Nicaragua interoceanic canals 
are still in an uncertain status as to plans and cost. 

Mr. Corthell’s paper shows that ‘nearly all 
the existing canals met with opposition in their 
inception and with meager financial returns when 
first operated, yet who can doubt that they have 
been for the general good of nations and com- 
merce? It is with great engineering works as 
wit1 great political events—the very nearness 
prevents a true estimate of importance, and it 
is only when sufficient time has elapsed that the 
real value of any great project can be correctly 
determined. 

‘¢ Thus it was with the early history of internal 
waterways, with railroads, and with nearly all 
the ship canals which have yet been constructed ; 
and so it will doubtless continue to be with any 
isthmian canal, whatever route may be selected. 
It is only when considered in the broad light of 
its ultimate effect upon the welfare of mankind 
and the commerce of the world that a true con- 
ception of the importance of the waterway 
through the American isthmus can be grasped.” 
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THE PEON SYSTEM IN MEXICO. 


RINCE ITURBIDE, in the North American 

Review for April, declares that the Mexican 
peon system, so often condemned as a form of 
slavery, is really the only arrangement in force 
on this continent that regulates the relations be- 
tween capital and labor to the satisfaction of 
both. The details of the system are not the 
same throughout Mexico; what Prince Iturbide 
says concerning it applies to the middle belt of 
Mexican states. 


PERPETUAL VASSALAGE, 


As described in this article peonage is a kind 
of bondage for debt which becomes virtually 
perpetual. With rare exceptions the peon is of 
Indian or mixed blood. He is bound by debt 
to the hacienda, or plantation, on which he works, 
but he may rise by a scale of promotion to the 
highest and most dignified forms of employment 
on the place. The indebtedness is contracted 
either directly or by voluntary inheritance. 

‘¢ In the former case, a peon seeking employ- 
ment presents himself to the administrator (by 
which title the manager of a hacienda is known) 
and asks for an enganche—that is, a retainer, the 
amount of which, as a rule, varies between ten 
and thirty dollars, If the applicant be ac- 
ceptable the retainer is paid, and the peon be- 
comes part and parcel of the establishment. If 
he happens to be indebted to another hacienda 
and, for his own reasons, is changing employers, 
his debt being a recommendation, larger amounts 
than those named will be advanced to buy the 
debt and allow the peon a cash margin. His 
contract obliges him to work for the hacienda 
until his debt is canceled. On the other hand, 
his prerogatives are such as no other laborer in 
the world enjoys. In the first place, it is tacitly 
understood that while the peon remains in the 
employ of the hacienda his debt will not be can- 
celed, but, on the contrary, that it will be in- 
creased, until, if ever, his children are pleased to 
assume it or death or old age wipes it out. The 
debt may not be sold without his consent except 
to a new owner of the hacienda. The peon is 
free, however, to change creditors at will. Only 
a part of his earned wages may be applied each 
week to his debt. Each week he receives rations, 
sufficient for his maintenance and for that of his 
family. Each year he and his family receive an 
ample supply of clothing. Medical services are 
furnished them free of expense, and the sums of 
money that they may require for baptisms, con- 
firmations, marriages, or burials are advanced to 
them regardless of the balance that the peon’s 
account may show against him. Haciendas, such 
as are described in this paper, have schools to 
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which the peon may—and often must—send his 
children. He is furnished space, of course, and 
material for the construction of his hut, and is 
entitled to the use of a fair measure of ground, 
which he cultivates for his own benefit, with the 
hacienda’s stock, implements, and seed, Finally, 
there are two days in the year on each of which 
the peon receives extra wages amounting to sev- 
eral dollars. And when, through age or acci- 
dent, the peon is no longer able to work, he be- 
comes a charge of the hacienda.” 

Prince Iturbide mentions one establishment 
which in 1887 had 1,600 inhabitants (men, 
women, and children) whose aggregate indebted- 
ness to the owner amounted to more than 
$26,000, of which one peon alone owed $1,500. 
Several of the peons, however, were free of debt, 
and a few cf them were even the hacienda’s cred- 
itors. The earnings and expenses of the women, 
who are very industrious, are entered on the 
accounts of the men of their families. Some- 
times, at the end of a day, a peon is credited 
with several days’ extra work that has been done 
by the women of his family. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


Prince Iturbide is enthusiastic in his praise of 
the system, contrasting it with the labor systems 
of other lands to the disparagement of the latter. 
Of the condition of the laborers he says : 

‘¢There, then, is a numerous class of human 
beings who are born not only in poverty, but in 
debt, and heirs by natural law to all the misery 
of the proletariat—to which they would be a 
prey if the peon system were not there to solve 
their problem of life. As it is, from his cradle 
to his grave the peon will never lack food, rai- 
ment, or shelter. His wife and his children will 
never know the pinch of hunger. If he has the 
capacity to rise above his class, the hacienda will 
afford him the opportunity to do so. If he goes 
through life an insolvent debtor, still at the ha- 
cienda he will have an open credit, and not only 
his needs, but, in a measure, his limited appetite 
for the superfluous will be satisfied. In a word, 
he will be above the proletariat, and that through 
no charity of his employer; for all that is done 
in his interest is his due. 

‘¢The peon system affords the farmer propor- 
tionate advantages. It is less expensive than 
others—so much so that in many instances peon 
labor competes successfully with machinery. 
The prerogatives and perquisites that it secures 
to the field hands could not be replaced by in- 
creased wages of reasonable amounts ; hence the 
owner secures greater satisfaction among his la- 
borers by this system than he would by others 
that demand larger pecuniary disbursements. 
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Then the laborer becomes identified with the 
hacienda. It is his home, and he takes a natural 
interest in its welfare; while his relations with 
the owner are such as to preclude the antago- 
nism that so often redounds to the detriment of 
both employer and employee. 

‘This solution of the labor question is due to 
the clergy of the early Mexican Church, who 
perhaps did not conceive the peon system as 
such, but whose humanitarian efforts in behalf 
of the Aztec race constituted one of the forces 
of which the system in question is a resultant. 
It perhaps presents imperfections, but improve- 
ment may be sought in keeping with its princi- 
ples ; for it is an excellent general formula that 
has stood long and varied tests, with the result 
that Mexican hactendas collect an indigent popu- 
lation into communities that know no want, while 
they furnish the most remunerative safe invest- 
ment to be found in this hemisphere.”’ 





HOW MARQUIS ITO FIRST WENT TO EUROPE. 


R. JOHN FOSTER FRAZER relates in 

the April Windsor a talk he had at Tokio 

with the Marquis Ito, whom he describes as ‘‘ the 

Father of Japan.”’ With the Marquis was Count 

Inouye, his right-hand man. They told Mr. 

Frazer that while still boys they had made up 

their minds that Japan must be westernized. It 

says much for the tenacity of this conviction that 

it survived their first actual experience of West- 
ern life. The Marquis said: 

‘¢¢ Well, our chief decided that Inouye and 
myself should go to England to learn navigation, 
so that on our return our knowledge would be 
useful in ousting the foreigners from Japan. We 
two young fellows accordingly went to Nagasaki 
for the purpose of getting a passage to England. 
The only word of English we knew was ‘‘navi- 
gation.” We went into the office of the com- 
pany, and when the man in charge asked what 
we wanted, all we could say was ‘‘ navigation.” 
Everything seemed all right, and away on board 
the vessel we went. But what was our surprise 
on finding that instead of being passengers we 
had been shipped as common sailors. All through 
the voyage we had to scrub the decks and work 
just the same as the others. The English sailors 
found out we had money and it was soon gam- 
_ bled away from us. Not all, for we kept two 
_ dollars carefully stowed away in an old stocking 
‘ for emergencies. Well, at last we got to Lon- 
. don, but nobody was there to meet us. The ship 
was tied up, everybody cleared off, and we were 
left alone. We got very hungry, but as we 
knew no English we didn’t know what to do if 
we went on shore. However, hunger made us 
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decide that one of us must go and buy some- 
thing somehow, so we tossed up who it should 
be. The lot fell on Inouye.’ 

_ **¢Yes,’ said Count Inouye; ‘I was never 
more frightened in my life than on that wet night 
when I set foot in London and started off with 
one of the dollars in my hand to buy food. I 
had to be very careful so as to know my way 
back. I found a baker’s shop, so in I went and 
pointed to a loaf of bread. Of course I could 
not speak, but I held out the dollar to show my 
willingness to pay, and do you know, that Eng- 
lishman kept the dollar and gave me no change. 
Anyway, I got back to Ito all right, and we ate 
that bread like wolves. Next day some of our 
friends came to look for us and away we went. 
We were in London about a year.’ 

‘¢¢ And did you learn much navigation in that 
time ?’ I asked. 

‘¢ « No,’ said Count Inouye, ‘not very much ; 
but we kept our eyes open, and we came to the 
conclusion that it was all nonsense for Japan to 
keep foreigners at arm’s length.’” 





THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 


| Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for April 

Prof. R. Clyde Ford says of the Malay lan- 
guage : 

‘The Malays are not barbarians, and their 
language by its grace and adaptability has shown 
its right to be. To-day it is the mother tongue 
of more than forty millions of people and the 
lingua franca of Chinamen, Hindoos, Europeans, 
and natives. It is spoken from Madagascar to 
the distant islands of the Pacific and from the 
Philippines to Australia. With it one can barter 
in Celebes and sell in Java; converse with a sul- 
tan in Sumatra or a Spaniard in Manila. More- 
over, it is soft and melodious, rich in expression, 
poetical in idiom, and simple in structure—a 
language almost without grammar and yet of 
immense vocabulary, with subtle distinctions and 
fine gradations of thought and meaning ; a lan- 
guage that sounds in one’s ears long after Tanah 
Malayu and the corai islands and the jungle 
strand have sunk into hazy recollection, just as 
they once dropped out of sight behind one’s de- 
parting ship. 

ARABIC AND SANSKRIT INFLUENCES. 


‘¢Malay is written in the Arabic character, 
which was adopted with Mohammedanism, prob- 
ably in the thirteenth century. Anciently the 
Malays used a writing of their own, but it is not 
yet clearly settled what it was. There are now 
thirty-four characters employed, each varying 
in form, according as it is isolated, final, medial, 
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or initial. Naturally the Arabic influence over 
the language has been a marked one ; the priest 
who dictates in the religion of a people is a 
molder and shaper of language. We have 
only to recall the Catholic Church and the in- 
fluence of the Latin tongue in the mouths of her 
priests to know that this is so. Many Arabic 
words and phrases have been adopted, but more 
in the language of literature than in that of 
every-day speech. A large number of expres- 
sions of court and royalty and terms of law and 
religion are Arabic; also the names of months, 
days, and many articles of commerce and trade ; 
nevertheless the language of common speech is 
still Malay. 

‘« Another influence, also, has been felt in the 
Malay—that of the Sanskrit language. The 
presence of many Sanskrit words has caused 
some very ingenious theories to be constructed 
in proof that the Malays were of Indian origin 
and such word fragments the survival of the 
primitive tongue. Such theories, however, have 
not stood the test of philology, and the fact still 
remains that the language is essentially unique, 
with an origin lost in the darkness of remote 
antiquity. However, Sanskrit influence has been 
much greater and has penetrated much deeper 
into the elemental structure of the language than 
the Arabic. In fact, the aboriginal language, be- 
fore it felt the animating spirit of the Aryan 
tongue, must have been a barren one, the lan- 
guage of a primitive man, a fisherman, a hunter, 
a careless tiller of the soil. As Maxwell says in 
his ‘Manual of the Malay Language,’ the San- 
skrit word hala (plow) marks a revolution in 
Malayan agriculture and, one may say further, 
Malayan civilization. What changed the methods 
of cultivating the soil changed the people them- 
selves. It is probable that this change came 
through contact with people to whom Sanskrit 
was a vernacular tongue, but whether through 
conquest by the sword or by religion is hard to 
tell. Perhaps it was by both. At any rate, it 
was deep and strong and left a lasting impression 
on the language. Sanskrit names fastened on 
trees, plants, grain, fruits, household and agri- 
cultural implements, parts of the body, articles 
of commerce, animals, metals and minerals, time 
and its division and measurement, family relation- 
ships, abstract conceptions, warfare, and funda- 
mental ideas of religion and superstition. Such 
a conquest must have been an early and tre- 
mendous one. 


GRAMMATICAL ABSURDITIES. 


‘« Strangely enough, Malay is almost a gram- 
marless tongue. It has no proper article, and 
its substantives may serve equally well as verbs, 
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being singular or plural and entirely gendcrless. 
However, adjectives and a process of reduplica- 
tion often indicate number, and gender words 
are added to nouns to make sex allusions plain. 
Whatever there is of declension is prepositional 
as in English, and possessives are formed by 
putting the adjectives after the noun as in 
Italian. Nouns are primitive and derivative, 
the derivations being formed by suffixes or pre- 
fixes, or both, and one’s mastery of the language 
may be gauged by the idiomatic way in which 
he handles these Anhdngsel. Adjectives are un- 
inflected. 

‘«The use of the pronouns involves an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Oriental etiquette—some 
being used by the natives among one another, 
some between Europeans and natives, some em- 
ployed when an inferior addresses a superior and 
vice versa, some used only when the native ad- 
dresses his prince or sovereign ; and, last of all, 
some being distinctly literary and never employed 
colloquially. Into this maze one must go un- 
daunted and trust to time and patience to smooth 
out difficulties. , ; 

‘¢ Verbs, like nouns, are primitive and de- 
rivative, with some few auxiliaries and a good 
many particles which are suffixed or prefixed to 
indicate various states and conditions. These 
things are apt to be confusing, and when the 
student learns that a verb may be past, present, 
or future without any change in form, he does 
not know whether to congratulate himself or 
not. Prepositions, too, are many and express- 
ive ; conjunctions, some colloquial, some pe- 
dantic.”’ 

After these statements we can hardly credit 
Professor Ford’s assertion that the Malay lan- 
guage is easily learned. He says that it is full of 
wonders and surprises. Euphemism prevails. 

‘¢ For instance, to die is beautifully expressed 
in Malay as a return to the mercy of Allah. The 
language is decidedly rich in poetical expression 
and imagery. A neighbor is one whom you per- 
mit to ascend the ladder of your cottage, and 
your friend is a sharer of your joys and sorrows. 
Interest is the flower of money, a spring is an 
eye of water, the sun the eye of day, and a 
policeman all eyes. <A walk is a stroll to eat the 
wind, a man drunk is one who rides a green 
horse, and a coward a duck without spurs. 
A flatterer is one who has sugar-cane on his 
lips, a sharper is a man of brains, a fool a brain- 
lacker. 

‘¢In his proverbs also the Malay shows a 
matchless use of metaphor and imagery, his 
words having the softness of the jungle breeze, 
and at the same time the grimness of the jungle 
shades.”’ 
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CENTENARY OF A RUSSIAN GENIUS. 
66 Becca BAR” contains a timely sketch 
by. «KE. F. C.” of Alexander Poushkin, 
whose centenary is being kept by Russia in the 
spring of this year. The writer speaks of him as 
one of the greatest of Russians, poet, dramatist, 
novelist, and historian : 

‘«To the Western world he is little more than 
aname. One or two of his tales have been trans- 
lated, one or two of his poems made the founda- 
tion of operas, but there the knowledge of him 
ends. Yet he was not only the most brilliant 
figure of Russian literature in his day, but a type 
of the awakening culture of his country—a 
strange blend of power and weakness, of lofty 
ideas and ignoble lapses, of barbaric vigor and 
civilized corruption. His own descent was a 
curious mingling of opposites. His father was 
one of an old and noble Russian family whose 
name is often met with in history. His mother 
was the granddaughter of a negro, Ibrahim Han- 
nibal; and, asin the case of the elder Dumas, 
we can trace how the wild negro blood inherited 
by Poushkin broke out in every form of ex- 
travagance.”’ 

A DRAMATIC DEBUT. 


He was born in Moscow on May 26,1799. His 
father was an officer in the guards. His infancy 
showed no sign of coming brilliancy. But after 
seven he began to develop in mischief and intel- 
lectual power. While still at school he wrote 


verses, subsequently published as ‘‘ Lyceum 
Verses.’’ His entrance into public fame was 
dramatic in the extreme. He was not yet six- 
teen. 


‘¢In January, 1815, for the first time in the 
history of the lyceum, a public-speech day and 
examination was held. The novelty drew crowds 
of all that was most famous in the aristocratic 
and literary circles of St. Petersburg, and among 
others came the poet Dershavin. The old man 
sat, his head resting on his hand, dreamy and 
indifferent, while the examination went on, till it 
came to the recitations of Russian poems. Many 
were his own, and as he listened he bent forward 
and his eyes lighted up. At last it came to 
Poushkin’s turn, and a few paces from the poet 
whose star was setting the new and _ brilliant 
comet started on his short, dazzling career. 
Standing before that crowd of learned and famous 
men, with beating heart and trembling voice he 
began to recite his ‘ Recollections of Czarskoe 
Celo.’ As he proceeded his excitement grew, 
till as he finished it was overpowering—he turned 
and fled. Astonishment, delight, enthusiasm 


spread through the audience ; all felt that here 
was a real poet. 


Dershavin rose and called for 
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the boy that he might embrace him, but Poush- 
kin was nowhere to be found. Next day all Pe- 
tersburg rang with the praises of the new poet.” 

The young poet worked hard. But soon he 
yielded to the attractions of high life and disso- 
lute gayety. His dissipation brought him twice 
to death’s door and oftener to destitution. Nev- 
ertheless he found time and strength to complete 
in 1820 what he had begun four years before, 
his ‘‘ Ruslan and Ludmila,” a poem of the Faery 
Queen order. ‘‘It burst upon the world like 
some meteor on a dark night,” producing an 
immense effect. 


FROM SUSPECT TO COURT FAVORITE. 


Revolutionary pamphlets, however, got him 
into trouble, but friends interceding with the 
Emperor saved him from Siberian exile. He 
was sent.south to Ekaterinoslav. There he fell 
ill and was found fever-stricken in a hut, uncared 
for, by a St. Petersburg friend, who took him 
home to his father’s house, still further south. 
On recovery he removed to Kisheneff and again 
to Odessa. But in the latter town his wild views, 
revolutionary and now atheistic, led to his being 
sent to his father’s estates under police super- 
vision. There he wrote much, and passed from 
under the influence of Byron to that of Shake- 
speare. Finally he begged to be allowed to 
return to St. Petersburg, and renounced his 
objectionable views. The young Czar Nicholas 
I. sent for him, received him with favor, and 
promised himself to be his censor. 


A MISERABLE END. 


Unfortunately he did not conciliate the all- 
powerful Count Benkendorf, and found his free- 
dom much hampered in consequence. In 1831 
he married a fashionable beauty and was at the 
zenith of outward good fortune. 

‘« In spite of all he was utterly miserable. 

He was constantly meeting with real or fancied 
affronts from those about him. We can picture 
him at this time, this man of great mind and 
soul, but of uncouth exterior and rough manners, 
wandering solitary and forlorn through the gay 
ball-rooms where his position demanded his pres- 
ence, and glancing from behind columns or from 
distant doorways at younger and more fashion- 
able men paying court to his beautiful wife.”’ 

The bitter epigrams he hurled at his enemies 
led them to plot his death. He and his wife 
were calumniated by a young officer whom he 
must perforce challenge to a duel. It ended 
fatally for him. He died in 1837. The writer 
observes : 

‘¢ Had Poushkin belonged to any other nation, 
had he written in a language more generally 
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known, he might have ranked above all but the 
very greatest of poets. Unfortunately the strong 
local coloring of his works makes them less suit- 
able for translation than those of some of his 
fellow-countrymen, but they are household words 
to every student of the Russian language. To 
touch upon even the principal is impossible in a 
cursory sketch. So numerous, so varied are they 
that the mind bows down in astonishment and 
admiration before this many-sided genius. In 
the hearts of his own countrymen Poushkin has 
ever held his true place as a writer of genius.” 





FIRST FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA. 


R. SIDNEY LEE, the English Shake- 
spearean scholar, writes in Cornhill about 
the famous ‘ First Folio” edition of 1623. 

It is stated that Jaggard and his _ partners 
probably printed about 500 copies, of which 
about 200 have been traced within the past cen- 
tury. Of these fewer than 20 are perfect and 
160 have sustained serious damage. Mr. Lee 
sounds a note of alarm: ‘This country is being 
rapidly drained of its first folios by the United 
States of America.”’ He says : 

‘‘ When in the summer of last.year I found 
that for purposes of research it was desirable that 
I should consult two copies of the first folio 
which were reported to possess unique features 
and were known to have been in libraries in 
England a very few years ago, my inquiries led 
me to the embarrassing conclusion that if I wished 
to examine the copies in question it would be 
necessary for me to take a trip to New York. 
One of these two copies only crossed the seas in 
1897. There was a third copy, which I sought 
to trace in vain, and I believe, although I have 
no precise information on the subject, that that 
copy has also joined its brethren in America. 
English booksellers make no secret of this fact of 
the growing practice of exporting rare editions 
of Shakespeare to America. Mr. Quaritch, the 
great bookseller in Piccadilly, wrote to me lately 
in reference to the first folio: ‘ Perfect copies are 
usually sold by us dealers to American collectors. 
They. thus get scarcer and dearer every year.’ 

‘Tt is also to be recorded that the great col- 
lection formed by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, the 
biographer of Shakespeare, left this country in 
January, 1897, when it became the property of 
Mr. Martin J. Perry, of Providence, R. I.,U.S.A. 
Another great collection has lately experienced a 
like fate. Consequently it is not easy to exag- 
gerate the danger to which Great Britain is now 
exposed of losing the most valuable memorials of 
its literature. 

‘¢ Booksellers often tell me that it gives them 
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greater satisfaction to sell a rare English book to 
an Englishman than to an American ; but even 
the most patriotic of booksellers has commercial 
instincts ; and however unexceptionable a book- 
seller’s patriotism may be, it cannot be expected 
that when an Englishman offers £500 for a copy 
of the first folio and an American £1,000, the 
bookseller will make the copy over to the English- 
man in preference to the American bidder. The 
difficulty can only be met by an improvement in 
public sentiment in this country. Public senti- 
ment ought to demand that whenever any spe- 
cially valuable Shakespearean treasure, which 
should be regarded as a national monument, 
comes into the market, the director of such a na- 
tional institution as the British Museum should 
have funds placed by the government at his dis- 
posal to enable him to enter into competition on 
something like level ground with American ama- 
teurs.”’ 


MR. PUTNAM’S PLANS FOR THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


_o May number of the National Magazine 

has a fine portrait of Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
the newly appointed librarian of Congress, and a 
brief article in which Mr. Putnam outlines the 
policy under which he will manage his great 
national charge. Mr. Putnam has been for four 
years the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 
He is a young man, not yet forty. He means 
that the National Library shall be the largest in 
the United States, one that will stand as a model 
and example in forwarding the work of schclar- 
ship in the United States. He wishes the country 
to spend $500,000 a year for it, and that there 
should be a force of about 250 employees in its 
administration. 

‘¢The material to be gathered by the library 
should, in my opinion, assume the following in 
order of importance : 

‘¢1, Actual legislation of the United States 
and of other countries, and all documentary mat- 
ter embodying or pertaining to the same. 

‘¢2, All material entered under the United 
States copyright law. 

‘© 3. Law. 

‘¢4. Other American, so far as practicable. 

‘«5. Of general literature, chiefly the follow- 
ing: (a) The history of this hemisphere ; (0) 
the history of foreign countries ; (c) sociology, 
particularly in so far as it bears upon federal 
legislation already enacted, or such legislation 
likely to be enacted or under discussion hereafter. 

‘¢] must express my opinion that proper at- 
tention to the above departments alone -will be all 
that the National Library can expediently under- 
take with any funds reasonably to be foreseen.”’ 
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AMERICAN NURSERY LITERATURE. 


t the New England Magazine for April Mr. 

Charles Welsh writes on ‘‘ The Early His- 
tory of Children’s Books in New England,” 
bringing out many interesting facts relating to 
the early nursery literature that found favor in 
the country, especially the series of books pub- 
lished in England by John Newbery and re- 
printed in Massachusetts by Thomas and others. 
He says: 

‘¢The contents of many of the books, in spite 
of the advertisements declaring them always to 
be highly moral in tone, were sometimes more 
free and outspoken than we should tolerate nowa- 
days; and the style was frequently dull, heavy, 
didactic, prosy, and stilted, partaking of the 
character of the ‘age of prose and reason’ in 
which they were produced. There was still to 
be found in some of them a perverse, barbarous, 
and trivial element, and sometimes what we now 
should call immoral, cruel, and foolish ideas per- 
vaded them. But on the whole they struck an 
entirely new note, opened out a fresh field, and 
prepared the way for the better things which 
have followed—those charming and uplifting 
products of the imagination which, as President 
Eliot says, teach that the supreme attainment of 
any individual is vigor and loveliness of char- 
acter, and implant and encourage industry, per- 
severance, and veracity in word and act. New- 
bery’s books, however, generally tended to en- 
courage whatsoever things were pure and lovely 
and of good report according to the lights of the 
days in which they were written. While many 
of them have long since been deservedly forgot- 
ten and some have absolutely disappeared from 
the face of the earth, others have lived on until 
the present day, and the old-time nursery rhymes 
and jingles, wonder tales and fairy stories, some 
of which were first printed in accessible form in 
Newbery’s little volumes, are among the most 
precious of our nursery classics of to-day.”’ 


‘¢ MOTHER GOOSE’’ NOT A NATIVE OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Welsh disposes of a popular error regard- 
ing the identity of the famous ‘‘ Mother Goose.” 

‘©One of Newbery’s little books, entitled 
‘ Mother Goose’s Melody,’ for which he evidently 
adopted the ‘ Mother Goose’ from the title given 
to the collection of Perrault’s fairy tales, which 
had by this time begun to be popular in Eng- 
land through a translation published some thirty 
years before, calls for a few words here, because 
around it has grown up a legend ascribing the 
authorship to a Boston lady, Elizabeth Goose, 
the mother-in-law of Thomas Fleet, the Boston 
printer. This myth is entirely dispelled, first by 
the fact that most of the well-known rhymes 
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and jingles in the collection are now known to 
have originated long before this estimable lady 
came upon this earthly scene, and- next by the 
connection which has been clearly established 
in his book on ‘The Original Mother Goose 
Melodies,’ by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, the city 
registrar of Boston, between the Boston printed 
‘Mother Goose’ and the Newbery editions which 
preceded it.”’ 
AMERICAN CHILD-LORE. 


Mr. Welsh is interested in the collection of 
nursery stories, rhymes, and jingles from every 
part of the United States, with a view to show- 
ing how far we have gone in the direction of 
evolving a national nursery literature of our own. 
Correspondents all over the country are helping 
in this work, and if any of our readers are sufli- 
ciently interested in the subject to take the trouble 
to write down any of the specimens with which 
they may be familiar and send them to Mr. Welsh 
at 674 Wyman Street, Boston, they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are assisting in 
a commendable enterprise. 





THE PAULIST FATHERS AND THEIR WORK. 


bine the April Arena Ruth Everett contributes 
some interesting facts relating to the reli- 
gious order which stands charged with attempting 
to ‘¢ Americanize”” the Roman Catholic Church. 
The order was founded in 1858 by Father 
Hecker, who outlined its principles in the fol- 
lowing words : 


So far as is compatible with faith and piety, I am for 
accepting the American civilization, with its usages 
and customs. Leaving aside other reasons, it is the 
only way by which Catholicity can become the religion 
of our people. The character and spirit of our people 
must find themselves at home in our Church in the way 
those of other nations have done ; and it is on this basis 
alone that the Catholic religion can make progress in 
our country. 

The form of government of the United States is pref- 
erable to Catholics above other forms. It is more 
favorable than others to the practice of those virtues 
which are the necessary conditions of the development 
of the religious life in man. The Government leaves 
men a larger margin for liberty of action, and hence 
for codperation with guidance of the Holy Spirit, than 
any other government under the sun. With these 
popular institutions men enjoy greater liberty in work- 
ing out their true destiny. The Catholic Church will 
therefore flourish all the more in this republican coun- 
try in proportion as her representatives keep, in their 
civil life, to the lines of their republicanism. 


As the writer of the Arena article puts it, 
‘‘the Paulist Fathers are American by three 
titles. First, it is the only religious institute of 
clerics in the United States that is of American 
origin, the only order. founded in this country. 
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Second, all its first members were natives. Third, 
its primary vocation is apostolic labor for the 
conversion of non-Catholics in this republic.” 


THE AMERICANIZING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


‘¢The so-called ‘ Americanizing’ of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, which the con- 
servative Catholics of Europe profess to believe 
‘one of the greatest dangers that menace the 
Church,’ did not consist in any attempt by the 
Paulist Fathers to abate one jot or tittle of any of 
the dogmas of the Church. It is true that the 
Paulist priest takes no vow, but the founders of 
the order did not dream that they were thus 
casting away a single incentive to virtue. On 
the contrary, the aspirations of the Paulist are, 
first, personal perfection, which is the vital prin- 
ciple of all religious communities, and, second, 
zeal for souls, to labor, for the conversion of the 
country to the Catholic faith by apostolic work. 
In his zeal and enthusiasm the Paulist Father 
considers that he will be held responsible on the 
judgment day for the soul of every person in his 
parish.” 

‘¢ MISSION ’’ METHODS. 


The distinctive work of the order consists in 
the conducting of ‘‘ missions’’ to non-Catholics. 


Every legitimate means is employed to secure | 


an audience. The meetings are advertised, and 
sometimes street-preaching is resorted to. 

One peculiarity in this mission work of the 
ofder is the selection of meeting-places. Re- 
ferring to the practice in the early days of 
Christianity of apostolic preaching in heathen 
temples, the Arena writer says : 

‘¢Following the same line of reasoning, the 
Paulist Fathers make use of the village school- 
house and the town hall, even in preference to a 
Catholic church. They are particularly anxious 
to reach non-Catholics, and the latter naturally 
feel more at home in the school-house or town 
hall than in a strange church. In these serv- 
ices congregational singing is also encouraged, 
and such familiar songs as ‘ Rock of Ages’ and 
‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ are sung. 

‘¢From the beginning the Paulist Fathers ear- 
nestly took up this work of preaching. When only 
three could be spared, these three priests traveled 
through Canada and the United States ; and from 
1858 to 1865, when the death of one of them tem- 
porarily suspended their work, they had preached 
in eighty-one missions, delivered uncounted lec- 
tures and special sermons, and received into the 
Church hundreds and hundreds of converts. 
From 1870 to the present time they have given 
nearly one thousand missions ; they have carried 
on unrelenting warfare against the drink habit 
and the custom of treating in saloons.” 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
POPE. 

R. MARION CRAWFORD contributes to 

the Easter Outlook (New York) his im- 

pressions of Pope Leo XIII. Perhaps the most 

interesting part of the paper is that in which the 

Pope’s physical and mental characteristics are 
set forth : 

‘¢In the year 1878 Pius IX. and King Victor 
Emmanuel died within almost exactly a month 
of each other, and Joachim Vincent Pecci was 
elected to the pontificate. Cardinal Pecci was 
at that time exactly sixty-eight years of age, 
having been installed on the day succeeding his 
birthday. He was looked upon as an old man, 
and notwithstanding a popular prophecy con- 
cerning the reigns of the popes which predicted 
that he was to live at least twenty years after 
his election, it was not generally expected that 
he would have a long reign. People forgot the 
remarkable physical strength which had been his 
as a young man, and which was as much due to 
the vigorous stock from which he sprang as to 
the fact that he was born and bred in the healthy 
air of the Volscian Mountains, and had been 
both a sportsman and an athlete. Before he was 
seventy he was already unusually thin and trans- 
parently pale, but he was still perfectly erect. 
He had, I believe, never suffered any serious 
illness. He was still so active that younger men 
had difficulty in keeping pace with him when he 
walked, while he himself needed so little rest 
that he frequently ate his meals standing, by 
mouthfuls, rather than wholly interrupt the 
writing he was doing at another table; and he 
rarely if ever slept more than five hours during 
the night. He would have been classed by an- 
cient physicians under the Saturnine variety of 
man, for he possesses the very strong osseous 
structure, the solid nervous organization, and 
the lean muscular development of melancholic 
temperaments. 

‘¢He has the excessively bright eyes which 
generally denote one of three sorts of talents— 
military, financial, or literary. Possibly he pos- 
sesses something of all three, but his superiority 
as a man of letters and a financier cannot be 
questioned. His speech is unhesitating rather 
than fluent, impressive rather than persuasive, 
and his manner is at once authoritative and very 
formal. He neither invites confidence nor gives 
it easily; and yet nothing in his conversation 
suggests the idea of a diplomatic choice of truths, 
for if he consents to speak on any subject at all, 
he treats it with the frankness of one willing that 
all should know his opinions, but also with the 
dignity of one who claims that all shall respect 
them, whether agreeing with him or not.” 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON ENGLISH RITUALISM. 


ROF. GOLDWIN SMITH contributes to 
Self Culture for April an article on the 
present ritualistic movement in the Church of 
England. Reviewing the historical antecedents 
of modern ritualism, Professor Smith concludes 
that in this age of science and criticism the 
movement can only be regarded as a startling 
reaction. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT—TRACTARIANISM. 


‘« Five centuries have elapsed since Wycliffe 
and his disciples totally rejected transubstantia- 
tion and the whole circle of doctrine and prac- 
tice of which transubstantiation is the center. 
Ritualism has come in two movements, distin- 
guishable from each other. though the second 
sprang out of the first. The first was the Ox- 
ford movement, otherwise called tractarianism, 
from its series of manifestoes, the ‘Tracts for 
the Times,’ Puseyism, from its official, and New- 
manism, from its real, chief. 

‘¢The writer was a student at Oxford at the 
time, and remembers how the medieval Church, 
idealized by Newman, took hold of the fancies 
of young men who had before known nothing 
but the chilly decorum of the Anglican service 


and the preaching of the ‘ high and dry’ pulpits. . 


The Tractarians were gradually drawn on, by 
the thorough-going members of the party, to 
‘embrace the whole cycle of Roman doctrine,’ 
and the natural result followed.” 


RITUALISM PROPER. 


‘‘The second movement, which commenced 
after an interval of partial collapse following 
upon Newman’s secession, is ritualism properly 
so called. It has its source, not in the desire of 
a basis for the Church independent of the state 
or in any special theory or creed, ecclesiastical or 
theological, so much as in an emotional craving 
for sensuous worship, church ordinances, and 
priestly ministrations. It is traceable in some 
measure to the decay of intellectual belief, which 
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leaves a void in the religious nature to be filled 
by wsthetic emotion. Social fashion also plays 
its part, so far as the wealthy classes are con- 
cerned ; ritualism is the thing farthest removed 
from the vulgarity of dissent. The present as- 
cendency of the party is largely to be ascribed to 
the progress of rationalism, which has deprived 
the more masculine minds of interest in the af- 
fairs of the Church, thereby leaving her to the 
more emotional and esthetic.” 


THE POINTS NOW AT ISSUE. 


Regarding the various ceremonials of which 
complaint is made by the Protestant element in 
the English Church, Professor Smith says: 

‘« The ritualist clergy have introduced the mass 
with all its paraphernalia, with the elevation and 
adoration of the Host and the reservation of the 
elements. They have introduced the whole sys- 
tem of which the mass is the corner-stone, in- 
cluding the obligatory confessional. They have 
sued to Rome for recognition, but received in 
reply the usual intimation, courteously and lov- 
ingly conveyed, that if they will admit themselves 
to be heretics and their orders to be a fiction, 
they can be received into the true Churck through 
the gate of penance.” 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


‘The rock on which ritualism was pretty sure 
to split was the confessional. In the exercise of 
this most perilous function the Roman Catholic 
priest is safeguarded by his celibacy. He is, 
moreover, limited and guided by the strictest 
and most authoritative regulations. To the rit- 
ualist confessional these securities are wanting, 
and nothing can be more alien and repulsive to 
British sentiment than the interference of the 
spiritual director in the home. The upshot is 
an explosion of the old Protestant, or, at least, 
anti-sacerdotal, feeling, for which, in this age of 
religious indifference, we were hardly prepared. 
A crisis in the history of the Anglican establish- 
ment 1s apparently at hand.” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE May Century opens with a descriptive sketch 
by R. D. MacKenzie of ‘‘The Solar Eclipse at 
Benares,” an exceedingly poetic specimen of the travel 
sketch, with pictures by the author. Mr. Castaigne’s 
magnificent illustrations to Professor Wheeler’s life of 
Alexander the Great add very effectively to the interest 
and liveliness of that serial. The full-page picture of 
“The Siege of Gaza” especially is a remarkably strong 
example of magazine illustration. 

The greater part of the Century for this month is 
taken up with a continuation of the war series, this 
time ‘‘ The Story of the Captains,” being personal nar- 
ratives of the naval engagement on July 3, by Captain 
Evans, of the Iowa, Captain Taylor, of the Indiana, 
Lieutenant Wainwright, of the Gloucester, Captain 
Philip, of the Texas, Captain Cook, of the Brooklyn, 
Captain Chadwick, of the New York, and others. . The 
one picture that we have seen which does Rear Admiral 
Sampson justice is the reproduction of the magnificent 
photograph by Hollinger & Co. in this series. The re- 
mainder of the illustrations are almost entirely draw- 
ings from photographs taken during the engagement or 
just after it. There seems to be a general conviction 
among the captains of the American ships that Cervera 
would have had a better chance had he chosen the night 
instead of the day for his sortie. Someof the American 
officers think, too, that his risk would have been less 


had he led his squadron to the east instead of to the 


west. But the Americans are divided as to the opinions 
on this score. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the careful student of the slums, 
has a brief contribution on “ The Last of the Mulberry- 
Street Barons.” Mrs. James T. Fields writes pleasantly 
of ‘*T'wo Lovers of Literature and Art,” the two being 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the May Harper’s we have selected two arti- 

cles, Mr. F. N. Thorpe’s on ‘‘The Civil Service 

and Colonization” and Richard Harding Davis’ stories 

of ‘‘Our War Correspondents in Cuba and Porto Rico,” 
to quote from in another department. 

Mr. Horace Kephart makes a most readable contribu- 
tion in his article on “The Birth of the American 
Army” and his description of the conditions under 
which our Continental troops were mustered and trained. 
Mr. Kephart has much to say about the equipments, 
and especially the magnificent marksmanship of the 
riflemen who formed the first nucleus of our army. 
One famous Maryland company, led by a man named 
Cresap, was especially noted for its marksmanship. In 
Maryland and Pennsylvania its men gave examples of 
their skill, hitting pieces of paper the size of a dollar 
nailed on a blackened board about sixty yards away, 
and varying the feat by accomplishing it from various 
uncomfortable attitudes. Finally, one of two brothers 
took a piece of board only five inches broad and seven 
inches long, with a similar piece of paper centered on it 
for a bull’s-eye, and held the board in his hand while 
the other brother shot through the paper. Then one of 


the men placed the bit of board between his thighs and, 
supporting it thus, stood smilingly erect while his 
brother shot eight bullets successively through it, this 
shooting being done offhand at upward of sixty yards. 

John Kendrick Bangs describes ‘‘A Historic Insti- 
tution—The Manhattan Company,” born in 1799, and 
therefore holding its centenary in this year. To this 
day, although the Manhattan Company is known 
wholly as a banking institution, it is required {o main- 
tain a water committee, who annually report that no 
application for a supply of water has been denied ; and 
as an assurance of the continued maintenance of its 
supply, there is always present at the annual meeting 
a pitcher of water, freshly drawn from its tank, this 
being a curious relic of the old-time duties and respon- 
sibilities of the institution in its ownership of water 
works. 

There is a delicious Indian story of a page, by Fred- 
eric Remington, and a chapter of Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
experience in “‘ Keeping House in London.” After ex- 
amining into the details of London housekeeping, Mr. 
Ralph concludes that no American of middle cir- 
cumstances who has made his home in London will ° 
dispute the statement that it costs more to keep a 
family there than it does at home. Men’s clothing, 
wines and liquors, servants, flowers, and a very few 
minor articles are cheaper in England, but these ad- 
vantages are offset by the higher cost of all other 
necessaries. The cheapest cut of beef is twenty-five 
cents a pound, the best fish sell for as high as fifty 
cents a pound, butter is thirty cents a pound, coffee is 
forty cents, strawberries never go lower than eight or 
ten cents a basket, and good small fruits generally are 
very much dearer. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the May Scribner’s Col. Theodore Roosevelt con- 
tinues his story of the Rough Riders in the fifth 
chapter, the next to the last of the series, in which he 
describes the life of the Rough Riders in the trenches 
and pays a particular compliment to Lieutenant Par- 
ker, who commanded the Gatlings at Santiago and who 
has become known to the readers of. the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS in two articles con- 
tributed to this.magazine. Colonel Roosevelt is so 
impressed with the work of Lieutenant Parker that he 
can say: ‘‘In fact, think Parker deserved rather more 
credit than any other one man in the entire campaign. 
I do not allude especially to his courage and energy, 
great though they were, for there were hundreds of his 
fellow-officers of the cavalry and infantry who pos- 
sessed as much of the former quality and scores who 
possessed as much of the latter ; but he had the rare 
good judgment and foresight to see the possibilities of 
machine guns, and, thanks to the aid of General Shaf- 
ter, he was able to organize his battery. He then, by his 
own exertions, got it to the front, and proved that it 
could do invaluable work on the field of battle, as much 
in attack asin defense. Parker’s Gatlings were our in- 
separable companions throughout the siege.” 
In Senator Hoar’s political reminiscences he takes 
occasion to defend the memory of Charles Sumner, 
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especially against the accusation that he was not prac- 
tical. Says Senator Hoar: ‘‘ He was the most practical 
of modern statesmen. Everything he did ought to have 
been done, everything he tried to do and failed to do 
ought to have been done. The progress of the cause of 
the negro in this country stopped when he died. The 
progress of the cause of equal rights and equal suffrage 
was arrested at his death.” 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith utilizes his notable taste for 
the picturesque in a pleasant travel sketch describing 
his experiences in Holland, under the title ‘‘ Between 
Showers in Dort.” The illustrations are from Mr. 
Smith’s paintings. 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, the noted war correspondent, 
describes ‘‘The Installation of Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
of India.” 

There is a collection of the letters of Sidney Lanier, 
under the title ‘‘ A Poet’s Musical Impressions,” being 
parts of various letters written by Mr. Lanier to his 
wife between 1869 and 1876 in his absences from home. 
They are interesting as showing a poet’s first impres- 
sions of really great music, and all the more so in that 
the poet was himself a musician equally. 

Further installments of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
letters appear, and there is an account of the regen- 
eration of Santiago, under the title ‘‘Santiago Since 
_ the Surrender,” written by Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 
himself. It is well known now what an abominably 
filthy city Santiago was. General Wood can now say 
that the city is clean, free from odors, and as healthy 
as any city of its size in the United States, excepting, 
perhaps, for the constant presence of malaria. Ofcourse 
it is old, tumble-down, and in need of a vast amount of 
repair, but the work has been started, and, what is 
more to the point, the people appreciate this fully and 
are interested in it. General Wood says that Cuba 
may be made a comparatively attractive and healthy 
country to live in. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E have quoted in another department from Post- 

master-General Charles‘ Emory Smith’s de- 

scription of “‘The United States Postal Service,” in the 
May Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. W. M. Sheffield gives a brief description, with 
some striking pictures, of the railroad which is being 
built to the Klondike. The route starts from Skaguay, 
traverses White Pass, descends into the Yukon Valley 
by way of the chain of lakes, and ends at Fort Selkirk, 
on the Yukon, over 300 miles from Skaguay. The 
greatest difficulty was the first twenty miles from tide- 
water, where arise of 2,280 feet had to be overcome, 
nearly all in one part. The obstacle is surmounted 
chiefly by using sharp curves, built on shelves in the 
face of the rock. By this means a maximum grade of 
3.9 per cent., or 206 feet to the mile, has been obtained. 
The terminus will probably be reached before the close 
of this year. A force of 1,500 workmen, working twen- 
ty-two hours out of the twenty-four, have pushed the 
task rapidly to completion. The railroad has cost 


nearly $60,000 a mile. The writer hints at a through 
train from San Francisco to St. Peterspurg in the 
distant future. 

Anna Leach contributes an article on ‘‘Science in the 
Model Kitchen,” illustrated with photographs of very 
modern culinary apparatus in the houses of prominent 
American families. The writer describes many curious 
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innovations made possible in kitchen management by 
modern science, and she thinks that with the cheapen- 
ing of electrical power these will become entirely pos- 
sible in the more modest homes, where on account of 
the fewer servants kept they are most needed. No 
small apartment is complete without an electrical - 
range. ‘It is made of soapstone or of the heavy earth- 
enware, solid or built of tiles, for it consists only of a 
series of shelves, with the point of attachment to the 
current let into the back. It is so simple that a child 
can manage it, and, like the plate warmer, every 
saucepan and cover can be regulated automatically.” 

Milton E. Ailes gives a dramatic story of ‘ Arctic 
Perils” in his account of the experiences of the whaling 
vessels frozen in the ice in the fall of 1897 which were 
rescued by Lieutenant Jarvis at Point Barrow on 
March 29, 1898. The crews of several of them were 
saved from death, and the whole were fed and clothed 
by the energies of one man, Mr. Charles D. Brower, the 
young manager of the Cape Smythe Whaling and 
Trading Company, which has a station nine miles from 
Point Barrow. 

In a further article on ‘The Ideal and Practical Or- 
ganization of a Home” Dr. Denslow calculates that a 
family can live as well for $2,500 in parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, or New Jersey as for $7,000 in New 
York City, and in Georgia or East Tennessee it can live 
as well for $600 as in Maine for $1,200. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE May McClure’s contains some “Stories of 

Admiral Dewey,” by Mr. Oscar King Davis, 

which we have quoted from among the ‘‘ Leading Arti- 
cles of the Month.” 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND THE MACHINE, 


Another notable figure of the Spanish war, Col. The- 
odore Roosevelt, is the subject of a sketch by Mr. J. 
Lincoln Steffens, though Mr. Steffens is not concerned 
so much with the personality of the governor as with 
his political career during the last six months. Mr. 
Steffens explains Colonel Roosevelt’s theory of his duty 
in the choice of the Republican machine nomination 
for governor, and tells how he has managed to reconcile 
the responsibilities of a party man with the duties of 
an honest and upright man in the acts of his governor- 
ship. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF ELEPHANTS. 

Col. F. T. Pollok tells some curious things concerning 
the intelligence of elephants, especially in regard to 
their utility for man’s purposes. Mr. Kipling has al- 
ready, in one of his stories, called attention to the part 
elephants play in the siege of towns, when they are 
used for moving siege batteries, and how, when the 
guns are brought into action, the elephants are replaced 
by bullocks, as the latter are not subject to panic like 
the former—explained in Mr. Kipling’s story by the 
theory that the elephants have got sense enough to be 
afraid and the bullocks have not. Colonel Pollok says 
an elephant can carry 800 to 1,000 pounds on his back, 
march from eight to ten hours a day over the most dif- 
ficult country at a steady pace, and do with five or six 
hours’ sleep. The usual allowance of rice is 2 pounds 
per foot of height daily and about 600 pounds of green 
food. The elephants show the most marvelous discern- 
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ment in carrying and arranging logs in the huge timber 
yards in Rangoon and Moulmein. The beasts test the 
weight and balance of the log before lifting it, raise one 
end with their tusks, and if they can lift the whole, 
shift their trunks carefully until they get to the exact 
center, then kneel down, roll the log on their tusks, and 
carry it to the stack or to the sawmill. In stacking 
they will give it a little push here or a pull there until 
the timber is in the exact position. In keeping masons 
supplied with blocks of stone they will raise the block 
to the exactly correct position on the wall in course of 
construction. 


THE SUN IS GROWING HOTTER. 


Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, of the staff of McClure’s 
Magazine, has a readable interview with the astrono- 
mer, Dr. T. J. J. See, in which that young but eminent 
scientist explains his theory of the origin of the sun and 
planets. Dr. See believes that our solar system and all 
other stellar systems were originally a swarm of icy 
masses floating like some great flock of birds in blue 
space. At present he says the sun is a gaseous body 
still, and that in conformation to the new law which 
Dr. See has evolved it is shrinking from year to year 
and is therefore growing hotter. At present the radi- 
ance is yellow. As the years go by and the heat in- 
creases we may expect the light to grow gradually 
whiter and whiter until it approaches the color of an 
arc lamp, and after that it will gradually become blue, 
the next step marked in the spectrum. It will then 
have reached the condition of the blue stars of the 
heavens, Sirius and Vega, and it will have shrunk to a 
density nearly approaching that of an incompressible 
liquid. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


N the May Lippincott’s Mr. John Foster Kirk re- 
views the question of the Philippines. He agrees 
with the so-called expansionists in believing that there 
was no possibility of shifting the responsibility we had 
incurred in the islands to other shoulders. He thinks 
it certain that our rule in the Philippines will not be 
characterized by the same sort of conduct as has dis- 
graced the rule of Spain. ‘We shall not send them 
governors and administrators to accumulate wealth by 
plunder and fraud. We shall not punish revolts by 
wholesale and cold-blooded executions. Material prog- 
ress at least may be counted on as the solid result of a 
rule that is bound to facilitate the legitimate enter- 
prises of the trader, the manufacturer, and the agri- 
culturist.” Assuming this, Mr. Kirk thinks that even 
those who were conscientiously opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines ought now to do their best to 
make our rule as good as possible, and that this pur- 
pose is ill served by criticism and censure. 

Mr. Edward L. Fell contributes an essay on ‘ The 
American Fondness for Movements,” by ‘‘movements” 
meaning reform agitation of various sorts. He thinks 
that the American habit of plunging unreservedly into 
popular movements without taking their measure is 
playing an alarming part in the development of our in- 
dividual mind and character. “It is making of usa 
nation of cranks.” 

The novel of the month is ‘Princess Nadine,” by 
Christian Reid;:there are several short stories and 
essays on Philippe de Comines and “Democracy and 
Suffrage.” 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE Ladies’ Home Journal for May contains sev- 

eral readable articles, among them “Helen Kel- 

ler as She Really Is,” an intimate glimpse of the won- 
derful deaf and blind girl, given by Joseph E. Chamber- 
lin. Mr. Chamberlin describes how Miss Keller lost 
her sight and the steps by which she has learned to use 
her sense of touch instead of hearing so that she can 
listen to reading, identify friends by their handshake, 
and perfect herself to a marvelous degree in the study 
of languages and of mathematics, not to speak of play- 
ing chess and solitaire. Miss Keller listens to reading 
by placing the fingers of a hand at the nose, lips, and 
throat of a person reading aloud, and there seems to be 
no hesitation in her interpretation of what is read. 
She is particularly sensitive to musical vibrations, 
although totally deaf as to her ears. “She is fond of 
holding her hands against the piano when it is being 
played, and her face shows keen pleasure while she is 
thus occupied. She distinguishes between high chords 
and low chords struck on a piano, but her sense of feel- 
ing does not distinguish between major and minor 
chords nor between concordant and discordant sounds.” 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN ACTRESS. 


Miss Viola Allen tells the readers of the Home Jour- 
nal ‘“*What It Means to Be an Actress.” She describes 
various phases of the novice’s career, the work as an 
‘‘extra,” then as an understudy, and finally as mistress 
of her own réle. Miss Allen advises the broadest and 
most complete education as the best training for the 
histrionic art. The least education an actress can do 
with is the best of common-school training and a knowl- 
edge of French. Concerning the rather vague matter 
of actresses’ salaries, Miss Allen says that in first-class 
companies they run from $25 to $125 per week, exclu- 
sive of the leading réles. But while this seems munifi- 
cent for a young woman’s income, she reminds us that 
the actress is traveling a great deal and that her hotel 
bills probably amount to $21 a week. She takes the 
example of a thrifty young woman in a first-class com- 
pany with the average salary of $60 a week, and deduct- 
ing the expenses of the year she shows that the actress 
can only save $600 with the most prudent management. 
As to the charm of the life as a profession, she says that 
the great attraction to the novice of constant traveling 
becomes the bane of her existence when the novelty has 
worn off. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford gives some picturesque anec- 
dotes of George Washington, illustrating his dislike of 
extravagance, his occasional shrewd diplomacy, his 
fondness for dancing, his great love for his mother, the 
stage fright that seems to come over him in addressing 
his country folks, and many other picturesque qualties. 
He says Washington was the most punctual of men, 
and that when he was to meet Congress at noon he 
never failed to be passing the door of the hall when the 
clock struck 12. His dining hour was 4, and after al- 
lowing five minutes for the variation of time-pieces, he 
invariably sat down, whether his guests were present 
or not. 

A new novel by Anthony Hope begins in this num- 
ber, the editor answers with abundant instances the 
inquiry of a subscriber as to where are the pretty girls 
in America, Dr. Watson discusses ‘“‘The Art of Listen- 
ing to a Sermon,” and there is another two-page install- 
ment of the useful series of photographs of the tasteful 
country homes of America. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


<6 UNSEY’S MAGAZINE” for May tells some- 

1 thing about Sir Thomas Lipton, the chal- 
lenger for the America’s cup, who will next fall sail 
the Shamrock against our Columbia, now being built. 
Sir Thomas Lipton is an Irishman, a wealthy merchant, 
and a bachelor. One of his first acts after challenging 
for the cup was to contribute $10,000 to the relief of the 
United States soldiers in the field. This proof of a gen- 
erous and friendly spirit, combined with his wide ac- 
quaintance in New York and Chicago, will insure a 
very different spirit in the coming trial of speed from 
that which characterized the Valkyrie race. 

Mr. Walter Littlefield, in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Truth About Dreyfus,” reviews in detail the various 
steps in that elaborately scandalous story, and prints a 
number of photographs and facsimiles of documents in 
the case in his task of showing how great a travesty of 
justice was the conviction and imprisonment of Dreyfus. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE May New England Magazine is a well-illus- 
trated and well-considered number. It begins 
with one of the articles of special local interest which 
consistently characterize that magazine, ‘‘The Share 
of Connecticut in the Revolution,” by J. Moss Ives, and 
another in the same category is a good historical ac- 
count of Brown University, by Henry Robinson Palmer, 
with excellent illustrations of various phases of the 
subject. Brown University is now in its one hundred 
and thirty-fifth year, and approaches the close of the 
century with brighter prospects than ever before, with 
broadened courses of instruction, increased resources, a 
university library of 90,000 volumes, supplemented by 
the Athenzeum Library of 50,000 volumes and the Prov- 
idence Public Library of more than 80,000. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson describes ‘‘ Work and Workers 
in Rural England,” with pictures taken from the beau- 
tiful photographs with which the author illustrates his 
descriptive sketches. Each one of these photographs 
of Mr. Johnson’s is really a work of art. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


LARGE part of the Atlantic Monthly is taken 
up with the opening articles of really important 
and solid interest. 

The first is Mr. H. de R. Walker’s on “ Australasian 
Extensions of Democracy.” In the five colonies of the 
Australian continent the state is called upon to perform 
a greater number and variety of functions than in any 
other Anglo-Saxon nation. The railroads almost with- 
out exception, with all the telegraph and telephone 
lines, are in the hands of the community. Four of the 
colonies lend money to settlers at low rates of interest ; 
the government of south Australia sells its wines in 
London ; Queensland facilitates the erection of sugar 
mills; Victoria and south Australia have given a bonus 
upon the exportation of dairy produce; and there are 
half a dozen other striking instances of unusual phases 
of state aid to the community, while in all the colonies 
the national system of primary education is compulsory 
and undenominational. Mr. Walker’s article is large- 
ly taken up with an argument against Mr. Godkin’s 
strictures on the results of the nationalized efforts, his 
chief criticism of Mr. Godkin’s statements being that 
Mr. Godkin has been misinformed. 
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H. P. Whitmarsh discusses ‘“‘ American Deep-Water 
Shipping,” and deplores the present ineffectiveness of 
our merchant marine. He finds that the United States 
refuses to make $80,000,000 yearly by not carrying her 
own exports. During the fiscal year that ended with 
June, 1898, there were entered and cleared from United 
States ports 50,000,000 tons of freight. Only 9.3 per 
cent. of it was carried in American bottoms. This 
seems, too, the more striking in that during the early 
part of the century the United States carried 90 per 
cent. of her imports and exports. If she did as much 
as that now her share of the year’s carrying trade 
would have amounted to the enormous sum of $180,000,- 
000. As to the remedy for this state of affairs, Mr. 
Whitmarsh does not consider that free ships and boun- 
ties will necessarily be the effective cures. He thinks 
that two things are needed : a revival of national inter- 
est and some kind of governmental aid. There are 
some signs of the former as a result of the naval suc- 
cesses in the late war, but the latter will not amount 
to so much as ‘ong as it is shown only in bounties, sub- 
sidies, etc. The first step in government aid he thinks 
should be the formation of a body similar tothe British 
Board of Trade, a department of merchant marine like 
the Department of Agriculture. He thinks that a 
properly organized body of this sort would bring Amer- 
ican ships to become the best built in the world, would 
secure them cargoes in the face of all competition, and 
would make them pay. 

Under the title ‘‘The Orator of Secession: A Study 
of an Agitator,” Mr. William G. Brown makes a read- 
able sketch of the life of that picturesque character, 
William Lowndes Yancey. Mr. Brown makes a strik- 
ing comparison between Yancey and Wendell Phillips, 
and finds more points of contact than one would have 
imagined at the first blush. 

The psychologist, Professor James, prints one of his 
‘“ Talks to Teachers on Psychology;” Jacob A. Riis de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Battle with the Slum;” Mr. William V. 
Pettit gives an account of the present condition of 
Porto Rico; Mr. Henry W. Farnam discusses ‘‘ Some . 
Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem;” and in the 
series ‘Improvement in City Life” Mr. Charles M. 
Robinson tells of the educational progress that has 
been made in recent years. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
N the April number of the North American the 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones concludes his survey of Brit- 
ish rule in India, and we have quoted from his article 
in the ‘“‘Leading Articles of the Month.” Prince Itur- 
bide’s account of Mexican peonage is also noticed in the 
same department. 

The Hon. John A. T. Hull, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, writes on the organiza- 
tion of the army. He rehearses the history of the re- 
cent legislation in Congress, severely criticising the 
Senate amendments as finally adopted. 

The paper by Julian Hawthorne on “ Public Schools 
and Parents’ Duties” is, as the writer puts it, ‘“‘not an 
indictment of American public schools, but of Ameri- 
can parents’ neglect of their children. We do not do 
our duty by them. It is too soft an expression to say 
that we intrust them to the state; we abandon them 
to it. America is the children’s country, perhaps, but 
it is so in a sense less flattering to our vanity than we 
might wish. We pay for their book-learning, their 
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amusements, and their indulgence, but we deny them 
what it is our chief concern to give them—opportunity 
to develop character. Yet it isin order to afford them 
that opportunity, or, we might say, to compel them to 
that development, that we, as parents, exist. If we fail 
to do it we might as well, as parents, not exist at all.” 

Writing on the subject of orthodoxy, the Rev. Prof. 
Francis Brown lays down the proposition that we all 
owe allegiance to truth, to the fnll extent of our knowl- 
edge and judgment—in other words, that “we are 
bound to be as orthodox as we can.” 

‘“But while my apprehension of truth is decisive for 
me, it is not decisive for any other man. Every man 
must apprehend truth for himself. Every man’s stand- 
ard must be within himself. Only in case all these in- 
dividual standards should agree could we make any one 
of them the universal standard. But they do not agree. 
They differ widely.” 

The Hon. Robert P. Porter gives a hopeful account of 
Cuba’s industrial prospects. He seems to think that 
American enterprise and capital will first be utilized 
there in the establishment of transportation facilities, 
sanitary improvements, gas and electric lighting plants, 
telegraph and telephone services, etc. 

Mr. Eugene Young indicts the Mormon hierarchy for 
a series of offenses, culminating in the revival of polyg- 
amy and of church control in politics. The influence of 
the Mormon priesthood extends into Canada and Mex- 
ico. Not only is Utah under Mormon domination, but 
eleven members of the Idaho Legislature are Mormons 
and Mormon settlements are spreading through Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Nevada, 
not to speak of isolated communities in the South and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. M. G. Mulhall, the statistician, shows that the 
proportion of British capital invested in foreign coun- 
tries is more than thirteen times larger than it was 
forty years ago. 

Bishop Potter writes on the subject of ‘National 
Bigness or Greatness—Which?” Prof. W. Garden 

- Blaikie describes the French Riviera; Elizabeth Bis- 
land enunciates ‘‘ A New Law of Health,” which proves 
to be really a yielding of obedience to the old laws ; 
and Edmund Gosse relates some reminiscences of 
“Orion” Horne, to whom allusions are made in the 
Browning letters recently published. 


THE FORUM. 


E have selecled the Rev. Gilbert Reid’s article in 
the April Forum on “ American Opportunities 
in China” for quotation elsewhere. 

Prof. Ivan Oseroff, of Moscow University, contributes 
an article on the industrial development of Russia. He 
presents a series of figures, all going to show that Rus- 
sia has been developing with great rapidity of late. He 
considers the iron, oil, cotton-spinning, ship-building, 
and sugar industries, showing the bearings of govern- 
mental encouragement in the way of bounties and tar- 
iffs. It is evident that the country is liberating itself 
more and more from importations for the requirements 
of home consumption. The industrial development is 
powerfully aided by the influx of foreign capital. Pro- 
fessor Oseroff also says that the enterprising foreigners 
who invest their capital in Russia, being better ac- 
quainted with recent mechanical improvements, stimu- 
late the introduction of such improvements in Russian 


manufactures. 
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Mr. Bushrod C. Washington discusses the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘Was Washington the Author of His Farewell 
Address ?” and concludes that while great honor is due 
to Hamilton and Madison for their services in the prep- 
aration of the address, the evidence is still conclusive 
that Washington was, in the only applicable sense of 
the term, the author of it. 

Mr. H. Butler Clarke reviews the recent conduct of 
the Spanish Government in the shaping of national pol- 
icy as distinguished from the consensus of public opin- 
ion in Spain so far as it can be interpreted. TheSpanish 
virtues of bravery, hardihood, sobriety, patience, and 
honesty find their best exponents chiefly in the country 
population, which forms the sound and solid backbone, 
but this element lacks leaders, organization, and cohe- 
sion. It cannot initiate policies. 

President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
discusses the subject of pecuniary aid for poor and able 
students. He evolves the following principles, which 
he holds should be maintained in giving aid to students 
in college: 

‘1, Every grant of aid should be made upon the 
ground of the claims of the individual concerned. The 
good health and promise of life of the applicant should 
be considered. 

“2. In granting aid, evidence should be based so far 
as possible upon the man himself rather than upon tes- 
timony about the man. 

‘<3.’ The amount of aid granted should vary according 
to the need, character, and promise of usefulness of the 
applicant. 

“4, In case testimony is required, the testimony 
should be secured from witnesses outside the applicant’s 
family as well as within. 

“5, All aid should promote the self-respect and man- 
liness of the student receiving it. 

“6. No aid should be given to classes of students as 
classes. 

“7, All grants of aid should be confined to one year, 
and no assurance should be given of aid for more than 
one year, unless the grounds of the award still ob- 
tain. 

‘¢8, Every wise and proper means should be used to 
impress upon the student the debt of gratitude that he 
owes the college, but there should be no badgering. 

‘9, The college should follow up each loan with cour- 
teous care in order to secure repayment.” 

Mr. E. L. Godkin reviews the conditions of good colo- 
nial government, drawing many illustrations from the 
English system, of which he has made a special study. 
He holds that in order to govern colonies we must have 
an organization exempt from the vicissitudes of our 
frequent elections, ‘which shall have nothing to hope 
or fear from party changes, which shall offer to young 
men of character and ability a career which they may 
enter for precisely the same reasons which induce them 
to go into the banking business or the dry goods busi- 
ness—the hope of a reasonably good livelihood and a 
provision for old age.” 

Mr. J. P. Young, of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
sets forth certain reasons for predicting a decline in 
England’s commercial supremacy. That supremacy, 
built up so largely on the Manchestor doctrine of Eng- 
land’s destiny to be the workshop of the world, is now 
menaced by the enormous growth of manufacturing in- 
dustries in other countries. . 

Prof. William P. Trent essays to define ‘The Au- 
thority of Criticism,” and at least succeeds in showing 
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that this authority rests very lightly on most of the 
critics themselves. 

Mr. W. J. McGee contributes an exposition of Bacon’s 
“Novum Organum;” Mr. Homer B. Hulbert writes 
briefly about ‘“‘ Korea and the Koreans;” and the Hon. 
Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, discusses the powers of that body. 


THE ARENA. 


HE opening article of the April Arena is Ruth 
Everett’s account of ‘The Paulist Fathers and 
Their Work,” from which we have quoted elsewhere. 

Another leading feature of this number isasymposium 
on ‘** The Race Problem,” in which three leaders of the 
colored race—Bishop Holly, of Haiti, Prof. W. H. 
Councill, and President Booker T. Washington—and 
Mr. J. Montgomery McGovern, a New York journalist 
who has lived many years in Georgia, and Mr. W. S. 
McCurley, who has lived thirty years in the South in 
close association with the negro, participate. Of the 
two white writers Mr. McGovern is far the more hope- 
ful of the future of the negro. He urges that the negro 
should be taught industrial pursuits and be governed 
by prompt legal measures rather than by mob violence. 
He should not be expected to live up to a standard 
which is beyond his power to attain. Mr. McCurley, on 
the other hand, begins with the premise that the negro 
is and must ever be hopelessly inferior to the white 
man. 

The Hon. C. G. Garrison, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, publishes interesting data on the question of the 
death-penalty, from which it appears that the States in 
which the death-penalty is abolished are Colorado, 
Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
death-penalty has also been abolished or qualified in 
the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Switzerland (in eight cantons), and Venezuela. 

Mr. S. Ivan Tonjoroff’s chronicle of foreign politics 
discusses the Russo-Finnish episode, and intimates that 
the Czar is quite ignorant of what is going on in his 
domains. 

Mr. Horatio W. Dresser occupies twenty-four pages 
with a discussion of ‘‘ Possibilities of the Moral Law,” 
and even then fails to exhaust the subject. 

In his chapter of ‘‘Spanish Character Studies” Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald describes some of the pleasanter as- 
pects of the national character, especially the Span- 
iard’s charity : 

“Foreign residents of Spanish cities are amazed to 
find that the relentless butchers of Moriscoes, Lucayans, 
Netherlanders, and Cuban insurgents seem to be the 
most charitable people on earth. The famished citizens 
of Cadiz and Havana shared their pittance with still 
poorer wretches. Without a poor-tax, Spanish com- 
munities of 50,000 self-supporters feed a pauper popula- 
tion of 5,000 to 7,000. Public hospitals are thronged 
with ministers of mercy. Nor should we shrink from 
the confession that in the land of Torquemada minors 
are treated far more kindly than in Puritanical Great 
Britain. There are Spanish towns where Charles 
Lamb’s Autocrat of the Grammar-school, child-tortur- 
ing Boyer, would have been torn by a raging mob.” 

Dr. W. H. Tolman describes the work of the recently 
organized League for Social Service, the object of which 
is the “gathering of information regarding everything 
that tends to the social betterment of humanity.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the Contemporary for April “A Turkish Official” 
writes an interesting paper on the future of Tur- 
key. It is chiefly occupied with what might have been 
if the Turks as well as Christians had been helped by 
Europe to a reformed government or if the Turks could 
reform their own government. The writer sees in the 
present Sultan the ruin of his empire—a cunning but 
insane egotist, whose one idea of personal safety has led 
him to sink his people into an abyss of ignorance and 
corruption and to centralize all power in himself. He 
has no hope of help from the German Kaiser. So he 
concludes thus gloomily : 

‘On the whole it may be affirmed that, barring some 
unforeseen combination of circumstances, of which his- 
tory is not devoid, Turkey, European, African, and 
Asiatic, is doomed to die. England’s share in her suc- 
cession will be the undisputed possession of Egypt and 
the annexation of Arabia right up to Bagdad. France 
will have Syria and Russia Anatolia. Italy’s claim to 
the province of Tripoli in Africa is countenanced by all. 
The rival pretensions of Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia 
will be settled by Europe, Austria and perhaps Italy 
also* coming in for a slice of Turkish territory in Rou- 
melia. The future of Constantinople is uncertain.” 


THE LONDON BILL. 


Dr. Collins’ paper on “The London Government 
Bill” ends with this succinct criticism : 

“The disintegration of the growing unity of London 
into a conglomerate of sham municipalities under the 
hegemony of Greater Westminster, though it may en- 
liven and embellish local government in the metropolis, 
can scarcely fail to raise the rates, while it will post- 
pone indefinitely that unity, simplicity, and equality of 
treatment which are the cardinal principles of the ref- 
ormation of London.” 


“ AN EVERLASTING STIGMA” ON ENGLAND. 


Mr. Henry D. Macleod’s discussion of ‘Indian Cur- 
rency” rests on this contention : 

**Lord Lytton’s government declared in 1876 that it 
was impossible to close the mints to the free coinage of 
silver unless at the same time the mints were opened to 
the free coinage of gold as unlimited legal tender. Yet 
the government has allowed five years to pass away 
without taking a single step to restore the gold coinage, 
which it ought to have done simultaneously with clos- 
ing the mints to the free coinage of silver. The whole 
of this unhappy India business is an everlasting stigma 
on British economic and financial statesmanship of the 
nineteenth century.” 

He estimates the losses of the Indian Government re- 
sulting from “the unfortunate attempt to introduce 
bimetallism” since 1864 at £100,000,000. 


RESOURCES OF NORTH BORNEO. 


Sir John Jardine draws an instructive contrast be- 
tween the economies of the old East India Company 
and the British North Borneo Company. He thus de- 
scribes the resources of the latter : 

‘““North Borneo is both a landed estate, to be devel- 
oped chiefly by private capital subscribed in the city by 
persons interested in planting and mining, and a terri- , 
tory with a scanty population, for whose good govern- 
ment the company is responsible to crown and Parlia- 
ment. Coal is mined, tobacco last year returned high 
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profit, gold is being sought, and the forest is worked for 
timber. The railroad begun to connect Sandakan with 
a haven opposite Labuan will open up much country, 
and it is hoped will be as successful as those in Burmah 
and the Straits Settlements. The other rich products, 
which the old merchants noted, are valuable royalties, 
and command high prices in China and Europe. The 
climate seems favorable for coffee and tea, and doubt- 
less every chance of gain will be seized by the hard- 
working Chinese.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prince Baldassare Odescalchi writes on Garibaldians 
and the Vatican, and asa friend of Garibaldi defends 
the speech of his son Riscialti, who expressed the hope 
that the Catholic ‘“‘religious organizations would be 
placed beyond the control of lay power and guaranteed 
by consent of the civilized world.” He insists that ‘in 
Italy the sole form of Christianity possible is the Cath- 
olic ; to destroy it is to fall into chaos.” Mr. Arthur 
Symons brings into prominence the marvelous religious 
passion—the divine amorousness, one might almost say 
—of the two Spanish mystics of San Juan de la Santa 
Cruz and Santa Teresa. In San Juan -he finds “an 
abandonment to all the sensations of love, which seems 
to exceed, and on their own ground, in directness and 
intensity of spiritual and passionate longing, most of 
what has been written by the love-poets of all ages.” 
Santa Teresa ‘*‘ gives herself to God, as it were, with a 
great leap into his arms.” 

Dr. George Salmon strongly criticises Mr. Balfour’s 
utterances on the Irish university question, and sug- 
gests that governments have experimented enough in 
Irish university-making. ‘Increased facilities for in- 
struction in physical science” is what Ireland most 
needs. Mr. Balfour’s third university might have been 
placed for this purpose in Cork. 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter traces the growth of illus- 
trated journalism in England—thirteen weeklies in 
1899 against five in 1890. He insists that the camera 
does not supersede the artist correspondent, who is 
really becoming every day more indispensable. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE April number of the Nineteenth Century is 
T much above the average. Several of its articles 
demand notice elsewhere. The two first are especially 
noteworthy in agreeing from very different points of 
view that English methods must be Germanized. Mr. 
Charles Copeland Perry urges his countrymen to study 
the extraordinary progress and present greatness of the 
German people and to imitate German thoroughness 
and discipline. Mr. Frederic Greenwood makes similar 
deductions in a paper on “The Cry for New Markets.” 


WHAT FEDERATED AUSTRALIA LEADS TO. 


Lord Brassey reviews the course of Australian federa- 
tion with great satisfaction. He supports the move- 
ment, he says, in the interests of imperial unity and of 
an even wider unity : 

‘My hopes of federation for the future are not limited 
to the British empire alone. I trust. that the statesmen 
of Great Britain and the United States will never rest 
content until they have established a permanent union 
between the two countries. The words used by Earl 
Grey fifty years ago are as true to-day as when they 
were first uttered. The hopes of the world rest upon 
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the increasing numbers of English-speaking people, 
scattered in free communities upon the earth, asserting 
the dominion of the sea and offering to the citizens of 
all nations the advantages of freedom and the resources 
of boundless territories. It is the sure destiny of feder- 
ated Australia to hold a noble place among the great- 
est of those free communities.” 


THE TINY NEW PLANET. 


Rev. Edmund Ledger,Gresham lecturer on astronomy, 
writes about the new planet ‘‘Eros.” It was discovered 
by the photographic plate. Its average distance from 
the sun is less than that of Mars; at times it comes 
within about one-third of the nearest distance within 
which Mars ever approached the earth: “its diameter 
is probably less than twenty miles.” It is of the 
utmost value for enabling astronomers to ascertain 
more precisely the distance of the sun from the earth. 
Its origin is disputed. The writer cannot accept the 
theory that such minor planets are caused by the explo- 
sion of a larger : , 

“ Rather may we see ina planet such as Eros a portion 
of the primeval solar nebula unused in the formation 
either of Mars or of the earth. The minor planets are 
probably no fragments of a larger planet previously ex- 
isting, but the fragments that might have helped to 
form a larger planet had it not been for the influence of 
the mighty globe of Jupiter.” 


WOMEN NOT YET CLUBBABLE. 


Ladies’ clubs form the subject of a racy paper by the 
Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. She runs over the chief clubs 
in existence. She predicts that their number will ex- 
tend to provincial centers. She mentions as two rocks 
ahead in the early course of every woman's club, smok- 
ing and babies. She admits that the ‘‘compleat club 
woman” is not yet evolved : 

‘““Women do not, I think, feel that the fact of belong- 
ing to the same club constitutes any bond of union 
whatsoever between them; to be members of a club 
gives no sense of good-fellowship; there is no vague, 
intangible feeling of communion among them as all 
being members of one body; not only do they seldom 
speak to each other when they meet in the club, but 
unless they happen to be acquainted elsewhere they 
ignore one another as frigidly as if they were in a first- 
class carriage. ... Women’s social attitude to each 
other in the majority of clubs is not such as to make 
club life attractive or give a spirit of unity to the club.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Mr. H. W. Hoare reviews the story of ‘‘The English 
Bible from Henry the Eighth to James the First.” 
Speaking of the authorized version he says: 

‘‘The predominance of Saxon words in this version is 
very remarkable. Compared with Latin words, they 
constitute about 90 percent. In Shakespeare the pro- 
portion is 85 per cent., in Swift nearly 90, in Johnson 
75, in Gibbon 70. In the Lord’s Prayer fifty-nine out of 
sixty-five words are Saxon.” : 

He speaks of the mental atmosphere in which the 
translators lived ; the ‘‘ consciousness of quickened life 
and boundless possibilities” everywhere present ; the 
excitement, the hope, the buoyancy, the aspiration of 
the nation; and he adds: “The glory of the times 
seems to have passed into their souls and the inspira- 
tion of their originals into their pens.” 
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. THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review is a good number, con- 
taining several interesting articles which are 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. Wentworth Moore’s story, 
‘“‘ An Individualist,” comes to a rather unsatisfactory 
conclusion. Baron Pierre de Coubertin concludes his 
interesting historical sketch of France since 1814, bring- 
ing his narrative down to the proclamation of Louis 
Philippe. 
RAILROADS AND THE HAULAGE OF COAL. 


Mr. C. G. Harper, writing on ‘“‘The Great Central 
Railway,” describes with considerable animation and 
sympathy the story of how the Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincoln has at last succeeded in effecting an entrance 
into London. In the course of the paper he refers to 
the fact that it builds its hope for a dividend chiefly on 
the profits on the haulage of coal. Mr. Harper reminds 
us that in the early days of railroads this kind of traffic 
was thought too disreputable to be encouraged : 

‘“When the ‘London & Birmingham’ (as the London 
& North Western was styled in its early years) was first 
approached on the subject of conveying coal, the officials 
of that line were indignant that they should be thought 
‘common carriers’ and refused to transport such ple- 
beian stuff. It was then the cherished notion of every 
railroad manager that a railroad was a kind of superior 
mail-coach route and to be used only for passenger traf- 
fic. The idea seems, at this lapse of time, absurd, but it 
was once quite seriously entertained, while it was con- 
tended that the carriage of coal and goods might still 
fitly be made on the roads. Circumstances, however, 
were too strong for the ‘ London & Birmingham,’ which 
was obliged to take up the coal traffic. The damning 
fact that the railroad soiled its hands by conveying coal 
was at first hidden from the eyes of passengers by the 
trucks being carefully covered with tarpaulins, which 
were first made for this especial purpose. The irony of 
circumstances has, after the passing of sixty years, de- 
creed that it is in its coal traffic that the wealth of a 
great railroad company lies, more than in the multitude 
of its passengers.” 


WHY NOT REGULATE THE CONFESSIONAL ? 


An anonymous writer makes a suggestion which will 
provoke a wild shriek of indignation from most of our 
Protestant friends. 
practice of confession inthe Church of England. He 
thinks that it cannot be stopped and it ought to be 
regulated. Upon this subject he makes an observation 
which is to be commended to the respectful attention 
of all the parties in the Church : 

‘Inside or outside her widest pale, I cannot imagine 
any person who could find a word of defense for the 
confessional as it exists to-day in the English Church. 
The fact that any man of any age or reputation—or lack 
of it—who is in priest’s orders can hear confessions from 
anybody, when and where and how he pleases, without 
leave from any one or a singlerule to restrain him from 
any act of vulgarity or stupidity or worse which may 
occur to him, is a scandal to the whole Church and 
kingdom. The toleration of such a system for another 
week in a country where the most elementary laws of 
propriety are recognized is incredible. Auricular con- 
fession cannot be stopped in the Church of England ; it 
is not only allowed, but recommended, by the prayer- 
book ; and, for reasons which are well known to every 
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one, has numerous and influential advocates. The ques- 
tion is, Shall it or shall it not be decently regulated ? 
If not, I hope sincerely that every man in the country 
with young relatives who desire to confess their sins to 
a priest will use every endeavor to induce them to join 
the Roman Catholic Church, where the practice is at 
least properly safeguarded.” 


ROMANISM IN FICTION. 


Mr. W. Sichel devotes several pages to an analysis of 
half a dozen books which have dealt with Romanism, 
past, present, and to come. His point of view is ex- 
pressed in the following paragraph : 

“Tn all the departments of life we have found her 
obstinate, the same worldly, the same spiritual Rome. 
We have argued that her extra-scriptual and dogmatic 
infallibility sets a cramping check to the natural growth 
of divine truth upon earth—to ‘the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ ;’ that the very prog- 
ress which she arrogates for the promulgations of her 
councils she refuses to other and more sacred deliver- 
ances ; that her executive system continues half pagan, 
half medieval. We have indicated that she can never 
countenance any form of government which disdains 
to do her obeisance or exacts her secular fealty. We 
have implied that the whole tenor of her influence on 
the home contradicts the free play of national life. 
And now we reiterate our original question, Can she 
ever capture democracy ? Our negative answer is ob- 
vious. Unless she will discard the trappings of the 
past, she, together with all other autocracies, must 
fail. And she will die rather than discard them. 
Rome is inflexible. She will become a sect.” 


THE REDUCTION OF ENGLAND’S NATIONAL DEBT. 


Mr. Hugh Chisholm argues that Great Britain is 
reducing her debt much too rapidly, and that as a 
matter of fact she had better mend her ways in that 
respect. He says: 

‘““We have reduced our national debt from £886,672,- 
037 in the year 1817 to £634,435, 704 in 1898, a net amount 
of £252,236,333 in the eighty-one years, or an annual 
average of slightly over £3,000,000. Ifthe burden had 
been spread equally over this period, we should have 
paid off in the last twenty-two years rather more than 
£66,000,Q00. As a matter of fact, we have reduced the 
capital debt since 1876 by £136,470,979, so that we have 
paid out of taxation about £70,000,000 in excess of what 
might reasonably have been taken as our share. For 
every £100 of consols that we pay off now we have to 
pay an extra £10, although we can pay off as many 
hundreds as we like in 1923 without any premium at 
all. So far, therefore, as reduction of capital liabilities 
is concerned, we should do better by keeping the money 
in our pocket until the price falls than by taxing our- 
selves in order to make a present to people who can 
afford to compete for the pleasure of holding govern- 
ment securities. It cannot be ignored, however, that 
though the technical ‘national’ debt has been so 
enormously reduced, our imperial liabilities are in 
many ways extending. Our Indian public debt now 
amounts to upward of £230,000,000. The rest of our 
colonial debt has increased very rapidly during this 
century till it now stands at about £340,000,000. And 
our municipal debt, which in 1877 was £106,045,465, is 
now £252,135,574. It is probable that a more imperial 
view will gradually be taken of these British liabilities, 
and that the guarantee of the empire will be spread 
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over a larger area than that with which our ‘national’ 
debt is at present identified.” 


WANTED—A NEW JEWISH ST. PAUL. 


Mr. Oswald John Simon, writing on “The Unity of 
the Religious Idea,” returns to his favorite thesis that 
the Jews are the prophet race of the world, to whom has 
been intrusted, by divine ordinance, the instruction of 
humanity in the true religion. He sighs for a new St. 
Patil who would rise to the height of the situation and 
teach mankind the unity of the religious idea. Such a 
man must be a Jew. Mr. Simon says: 

‘Since the time of St. Paul there has been no definite 
attempt on the part of an Israelite to apply the religious 
inspiration of his race to the spiritual needs of other 
races. The people of Israel, as a people, are most fitted 
to teach mankind God and to disseminate the enthu- 
siasm for righteousness. As silver is refined in the fur- 
nace, so has Israel been refined by a process of tribula- 
tion so long, so varied, so exceptional that the race 
stands out to-day in conspicuous contrast to every other 
race on the face of the earth. There is no other people 
whose existence through a period of thirty-three cen- 
turies, under every conceivable condition of human 
contingency, speaking every language, inhabiting every 
clime, allied to all nations and yet absorbed by none— 
who has stood firm, like a rock, in bearing witness to 
the one truth of all others which most profoundly con- 
cerns the world at large. This brings us to the propo- 
sition of the unity of the religious idea. All racial 
histories, all human philosophies, point to one common 
hope—one crying necessity which lives and grows in 
the human soul. Everything which was narrow or 
local has gone from Israel, leaving only what is univer- 
sal. Whatever abides in the fabric of the Hebrew sanc- 
tuary is that only which is necessary to preserve the 
unbroken continuity of the mission of Israel. And 
this preservation has but one significance—the union of 
all races in the worship of the Supreme Being.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R. CONYBEARE contributes to the National 
Review for April an article on the later devel- 
opment of the Dreyfus case, in which he points unmis- 
takably to the fact that people are now beginning to 
believe that General Boisdeffre himself was the man 
who sold army secrets to Germany, using Esterhazy as 
his agent. 

‘“‘ It is impossible, then, to survey all the facts and not 
conclude that Esterhazy, as he was acquitted to order, 
so also was a traitor to order. He has all along had 
a lien upon boisdeffre, which obliged the latter to shield 
him at all risks and by any and every means. The only 
possible explanation is that Boisdeffre, the chief of the 
War Office and the bosom friend of Pére du Lac, 
the courtier of the Czar and signatory for France of 
the Franco-Russian treaty of alliance, is a traitor, who 
was selling military secrets to the Germans and using 
Henry and Esterhazy as his instruments. And it is his 
influence that has drawn so many French officers and 
civilians into the vortex of guilt. One can hardly say 
that Gonse, Du Paty, Mercier, Billot, Roget, Zurlinden, 
Chanoine, Pellieux, Lauth, Gribelin, Junk, Ravary, 
Luxer, Tavernier, Torcy, and among civilians Dupuy, 
Faure, Drumont, Judet, A. de Boisandré, Méline, Roche- 
fort, anda host of others are not his accomplices ex 
post facto.” 
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HOW TO REFORM THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Lord Henry Cecil, who recently proposed to give the 
heads of the nonconformist bodies seats in the House of 
Lords, discusses what should be done to save the estab- 
lished Church of England from disestablishment. He 
deplores the present anarchy in the Church, but sees no 
way of escape excepting in the restoration of the au- 
thority of ecclesiastical courts : 

‘Let Parliament pass an act empowering convocation 
to reform the ecclesiastical courts by canons made in 
the ordinary way under royal letters of business and 
with the consent of the crown. Here the crown—that. 
is to say, a ministry responsible to Parliament—has. 
an absolute veto on the proceedings of convocation. 
The effect of this would be that the constitution of 
the courts would be settled in consultation between the 
ministry and the bishops or others who represented the 
majority of convocation. If this be not thought a suf- 
ficient security for the rights of the state, the royal 
assent to the canons might by a familiar process be de- 
layed until they had been laid for thirty or forty days 
before Parliament, and only given if neither house sent. 
up a hostile address. 

‘“So by passing only a very short bill, without dislo- 
cating the constitution of church or state, without. 
revolutionary innovation, by ancient constitutional 
means, without anything like disestablishment, the 
great grievance might be redressed. 

“Tf the evangelicals will codperate, courts whose 
authority will be generally respected may be set us. If 
they refuse, the present anarchy will continue. The 
jurisdiction of the archbishops and the influence of the 
bishops may make that anarchy tolerable. But the 
courts can only check ritualism if they can speak with 
the authority of the Church.” 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


“A Conservative M. P.” proves that the legend that. 
Mr. Balfour is idle is a fiction. Mr. G. L. Jessop gives 
“hints to young bowlers.” Sir F. Pollock publishes his. 
Royal Institution address on ‘‘ King Alfred.” 

The Hon. George Reel, ina brief paper entitled ‘A 
Disease in Imperial Finance,” complains of the votes. 
in aid of the rates. He says the total taxation raised in 
the United Kingdom for local purposes by local author- 
ities must at the present time be about £44,000,000. To 
this the imperial exchequer adds the immense donation 
of £13,500,000—extravagantly and, perhaps, even unjust- 
ly appropriated. 


CORNHILL. 

6é ORNHILL” for April is an unusually good 

number, as excerpts elsewhere attest. Lieu- 
tenant Hopkinson recounts his experiences with the 
Sidar’s Camel Corps and gallantly comes to the defense 
of the much-maligned camel. He speaks with enthu- 
siasm of its proudly carried neck and its beautiful eyes. 
The camel’s eye in his judgment far surpasses that of 
the historic gazelle. He says he never heard of any 
one being sea-sick through riding a camel; he has 
never known a really vicious camel except during the 
“rutting” period; and itis a fallacy to suppose he is 
better without water. 

A paper headed “Conferences on Books and Men” 
contains a whimsical endeavor to read current political 
history in the apocalytically interpreted ‘* Shepherd’s 
Calendar of Spenser.” ‘The fair but disdainful Rosa- 
lind can point to nothing but the Church of England.” 
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BLACKWOOD. 
HE pearl of the April Blackwood is Louise Lori- 
mer’s narrative of her tour in Galicia under the 
title ‘‘ At the Back of Beyond.” 

There is a prospect held out of the Thames as a game- 
fish river, if not for salmon and sea trout, then certainly 
for brown trout and lochlevens. The writer expresses 
the earnest hope that Londoners will at last awake to 
the splendid playground they possess in their great 
river, and to,the possibilities of relieving by improved 
river steamers the congested traffic of London streets. 

A grim document of war is presented in a letter by a 
young French officer describing his experience of the 
retreat from Leipsic in 1813. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


Y far the most interesting of the contributions to 

the always admirably edited Revue de Paris are 

a number of extracts from Alphonse Daudet’s note- 
books, published in the March numbers. 


FROM DAUDET’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


The author of “Tartarin” during the whole of his 
working life was in the habit of noting down his fleet- 
ing impressions, any clever, epigrammatic, or striking 
phrase overheard by him in the street or in a drawing- 
room--in a word, anything and everything which might 
help him in his work of story-writing. Now and again 
the phrase noted down by him owes the fact that it has 
been recorded to a picturesque turn of expression or to 
a pretty idea neatly expressed ; but in the great major- 
ity of cases Daudet, who was so essentially a thinker, 
was attracted by thought rather than by form. ‘The 
fools to whom our laws confide the education of children 
are too apt to forget that to learn is not to understand. 
How many professors really understand Latin? A 
great many know the language ; very few realize what 
it contains.” ‘‘How many people there are in the world 
over whose library might be written the words, ‘for 
external use only.’” Occasionally, but on the whole 
very rarely, Daudet registers a plot or an idea for a new 
book. ‘A rather amusing book to write might be 
called ‘The Next-Door Neighbors,’ describing a family 
who spend their whole time criticising what-goes on 
next door while doing exactly the same things them- 
selves.” Here and there are shrewd remarks about the 
literary man’s failings. ‘‘ Every writer,” he says in one 
place, “‘ goes through a period of -hobbledehoyhood, or 
at least there are very few who escape.” ‘ Perpetual 
contact with death either elevates a soul or has a 
bestial effect.” Now and again we catch a glimpse of 
the novelist’s faithful friend and alter ego, his wife. 
““My wife declares that she would like to write her 
books with the invisible ink which is only seen when 
you hold it up to the fire; but she would like her ink 
to be of the kind that can only be read by the kindly, 
familiar heart and by those who instinctively under- 
stand.” Occasionally the bitter and satirical side of 
Daudet’s nature becomes apparent; thus he quotes 
with bitter joy a lady, whom he seems to have known, 
and who, when given a present of mushrooms, pre- 
pared a dish of them for her children in order to see if 
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“ Looker-on ” speaks more seriously of efforts to pro- 
mote international good-will, but avers that they recur 
about every seven years and that ‘there will be no 
United States of Europe and America till the wildwood 
savagery... is trained.” That he thinks will not be 
until “the Christian nations, having no more barbarous 
hinterlands or effete empires to civilize, begin to civi- 
lize each other.” He objects to the insistent cry, ‘‘ Why 
not an agreement with Russia?” He is sure that Lord 
Salisbury desires it and has made overtures to that ef- 
fect. The proposal should never be heard of again un- 
til it comes from St. Petersburg. ‘‘ A year’s diplomacy 
in Peking” is summed up as “‘a public confession con- 
taining the germ of amendment.” 





REVIEWS. 


they were of the non-poisonous kind before she cared to 
venture on them herself. From one point of view 
Daudet certainly differs, to an extraordinary extent, 
from many writers—there is scarcely an allusion to 
himself or his own immediate surroundings ; it seems 
to have always been his object to see life as it really 
was, and in a larger sense than that which could be 
found just round his own circle. Now and again his 
dislike and dread of Paris becomes apparent, for he re- 
mained to the end profoundly Provencal. His own 
literary tastes come out but little; he seems to have 
always enjoyed real life in any form, and he had an 
enormous admiration for H. M. Stanley, whom he 
called the modern Napoleon. 


KIPLING IN FRENCH. 


In interesting juxtaposition to these extracts is an 
elaborate and really fine study by M. Chevrillon of the 
peculiar genius of Rudyard Kipling. The writer evi- 
dently Xnows his author by heart, and what is more, 
he possesses to a singular degree the really difficult art 
of translation, for his renderings of Kipling’s prose and 
verse are very remarkable. 


FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY. 


Anonymous articles have become the fashion—they 
may mean so much or so little. However, an eloquent 
defense of and apology for France’s colonial policy is a 
feature of the first March number of the Revue. The 
writer considers that France owes to herself and to the 
world the possession of a colonial empire. He points 
out that too often the French man of business prefers 
to invest his money anywhere rather than in a colonial 
enterprise. The peasant prefers to invest his hard- 
earned savings nearer home, ‘‘ where he can see the cab- 
bage growing.” The writer also touches, but more 
lightly, on what seems to an impartial observer famil- 
iar with France and French life a really difficult anom- 
aly—the utter lack of what may be called the emigrant 
spirit. There is probably no village in the United 
Kingdom which has not sent out sons to Greater Brit- 
ain ; there are very few towns in France which can 
boast of even one colonist, and this although both Ai- 
giers and Tunis offer splendid chances to the energetic, 
sober, and intelligent Frenchman of the lower ciass. 
In yet another matter this article, so ably and thought- 
fully written, may be criticised: the author, though 
writing with a moderation rare in the French politician 
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of the moment—thus he scrupulously refrains from 
repeating any of the time-worn accusations as to Brit- 
ish perfidy and greed—praises again and again certain 
colonial enterprises which, no one knows better than 
the French themselves, have been carried out at a great 
loss of men and aquite unnecessary amountof treasure. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the second March number of the Revue is another 
anonymous contribution concerning the management 
of the great commercial and industrial schools to which 
France owes so much, and which are now to be found 
all over the country, very properly encouraged by the 
government, but often owing their first start to private 
enterprise. Every one interested in commercial educa- 
tion should carefully study this really admirable ac- 
count of how the young Frenchman is taught his busi- 
ness. The writer discusses the whole system in the 
frankest manner. He has evidently been very much im- 
pressed with the great German establishments of the 
kind. 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 

The only really political article, if that on France’s 
colonial policy be excepted, is entitled ‘‘ American Im- 
perialism” and is written by M. de Rousiers. France 
has always had many affectionate links with Spain ; 
accordingly French politicians feel with regard to the 
late Spanish-American conflict very much inclined to 
sympathize with the defeated nation. Still the writer 
is fair to American energy of character, and though he 
evidently considers that the Spaniards have only them- 
selves to thank for their utter rout, he declares that 
even had Spain been better prepared, America would 
have carried on the struggle to the bitter end, raising 
new levies and showing as much energy in war as she 
admittedly does in business. ‘‘A Lieutenant Hobson 
and six sailors were found to lead a forlorn hope; had 
they not been there or had they perished, there would 
have been any number willing to run the same risks; 
men of this type are not lacking in the United Stutes.” 
M. de Rousiers considers that if America really desires 
to found a colonial empire she will have to reorganize 
her public services. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE two March numbers of the Nouvelle Revue 
are very much above the average and contain a 
number of general articles, including some lively gos- 
sip concerning the more notable personalities of the 
Second Empire, an excellent account of how the art of 
advertising as understood in France, and some historic- 
ally valuable pages descriptive of the various houses in- 

habited by Madame de Sévigné. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


Apropos of the relations of England and France, not 
without interest at the present moment, is the excellent 
account of Napoleon III.’s one-time ambassador to Lon- 
don, Count Walinsky ; but strange as it is to think that 
an illegitimate son of Napoleon I. should have held 
that position, there seems to be very little doubt that the 
Count was the son of the great Napoleon and of the 
Polish Countess, who must have been one of the few 
women to whom he ever showed real tenderness. 
Count Walinsky was representing France in London at 
the moment of the Coup d@’ Etat, and it was in a meas- 
ure owing to his extraordinary intelligence and tact 
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that Napoleon III. was so quickly recognized by the 
British nation. M. Guyho, to whose clever pen these 
sketches are due, considers that Walinsky remained to 
the end nothing but an amateur. If so, it only proves 
that an amateur diplomat can sometimes succeed where 
a man trained to the work fails completely. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


The French budget of 1899 is severely criticised by 
M. de Saint-Genis. In England, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain the representatives of the people are elected in 
order to defend and not to empty the public purse of 
their constituents. In France the deputies have usurped 
a réle which does not appertain to them, and vote away 
public money in the most reckless and reprehensible 
manner ; and the writer quotes with pain the fact that 
since 1874 France has immensely augmented her public 
debt, while Great Britain has diminished hers con- 


siderably. 
THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


A very striking couple of pages extracted from @ 
forthcoming book, which seem to have been actually 
written by Prince Bibesco while a prisoner at Coblentz 
in 1870, are not the least interesting of the contents of 
the Nowvelle Revue. They afford a terrible comment- 
ary on the horrors of war as seen by an eye-witness. 
“The battle of Sedan has cost us 3,000 men by death 
and 14,000 wounded—that is to say, 18,000 dead and 
injured of 70,000 engaged in combat ;” the Germans or 
their side had 2,000 deaths and 7,000 wounded of 200,- 
000 soldiers. Prince Bibesco speaks highly of the way 
in which he was treated by Baron Wedell, the com- 
mandant of Coblentz, who seems to have shown him 
kindness and courtesy, and this though the French 
prisoner was at one time suspected of taking part in a 


plot. 
ADVERTISING IN FRANCE. 


No one who travels in France can fail to have been 
struck by the comparative lack of advertisements on 
walls and fences. The extraordinary extension of ad- 
vertising methods which has taken place of late years 
in Great Britain and in America finds no parallel on 
the continent, and this in spite of the fact that the 
artistic posters which are quite a feature of modern 
life really owed their inception to French ingenuity ; 
even now the best of those seen in London and New 
York being in many cases the work of Parisian artists. 
As most people interested in the subject know, Jules 
Chéret was the first artist to discover the esthetic value 
of the poster, and he is still the acknowledged master 
as regards pictorial advertisements, though he has 
many rivals as well as disciples. 

The French advertiser proceeds on a rather different 
basis, his object being not so much to stun by variety 
and number as to arrest the attention of the passer-by 
either by a startling effect or by attracting the eye by 
a beautiful and artistic design. But it must be ad- 
mitted that what the French lose in quantity they make 
up in quality, and the business instinct of the French 
people is strikingly shown in the way in which they 
utilize their public streets and boulevards by putting 
up elegant little buildings which are simply erected 
with a view to showing off as many advertisements as 
possible. In France every advertisement exposed in a 
public place involves the payment of a small tax to the 
government. This has probably restricted the output 
of advertisements. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE article on “‘ The Invasions of England,” noticed 
elsewhere, naturally somewhat overshadows the 
other contents of the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March. The other articles, however, maintain its high 
reputation. 
SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


M. Fouillée writes in the first March number, with 
all the authority of a member of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, on the idea of social justice according to con- 
temporary schools of thought. He shows us that there 
are three main theories which nowadays control both 
thought and action in economics. The first, which may 
be called individualist naturalisia, has taken root main- 
ly in England, and its effect is to promote the om- 
nipotence of the individual ; the second, or collectivist 

naturalism, is mostly German, and it tends to the 
omnipotence of society; the third, which is mostly 
French, is a kind of moral and social idealism, and by 
the extension of the idea of justice it promotes the de- 
velopment of the individual and of the state simul- 
taneously. 

CHINA AGAIN. 


M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his study of the 
Chinese problem, dealing this time with the relations 
between China and the powers. There is a great deal 
about the insatiable appetite of England for conces- 
sions, territory, and similar advantages, and the events 
of the last few years are naturally related from a 
Franco-Russian point of view. M. Leroy-Beaulieu be- 
lieves, however, that the powers realize the great dan- 
gers involved in the extreme instability of the Chinese 
Government, even to the extent of limiting their de- 
mands. He does not venture to prophesy what the 
future may have in store for China, but he regards the 
sharing up of her territory as the most deplorable and 
most dangerous of possibilities, which no one really 
desires and which each one fears to see realized by his 


rivals. 
POLITICAL ELOQUENCE. 


M. Faguet’s paper on political eloquence, though it 
deals largely with minor French politicians of the last 
generation whose names are hardly known outside of 
France, does nevertheless deal with a few of the great 
names of French statesmanship. Gambetta, he says, 
never used metaphors, yet he had the manner of 1790 
and recalled Danton, Robespierre, and Mirabeau ; in- 


deed, he had all the defects of the latter’s style. As for 
M. Feret, M. Faguet regards him as in no sense an 
orator. His speeches were destitute of a properly con- 
ceived plan, and though effective to their immediate 
purpose, inasmuch as he could always see clearly what 
he wanted, they hardly deserved the title of eloquence. 
As to parliamentary eloquence in general, M. Faguet 
notes the obvious change which the greater haste and 
stress of modern life has brought about—namely, the 
taste for very short informal speeches. 

In the second March number M. Bellessort contrib- 
utes some travel notes gathered in Ceylon. He says 
that Ceylon is not in any sense a country capable of 
arousing the patriotism of its inhabitants ; it could no 
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more be a nation than a table @hédte at a hotel re- 
sembles a family. 
CRIMINAL VAGRANTS. 


M. Fourquet, apropos of the horrible murders com- 
mitted by the shepherd Vacher, deals at considerable 
length with the social danger created by the large num- 
ber of criminals who wander about France. M. Four- 
quet has interviewed one of these itinerant vagrants, - 
apparently an aristocrat of the class, for he had never 
been convicted of murder or theft, and being firmly 
resolved never to steal, would, nevertheless, allow him- 
self in case of need to have a meal at an eating-house 
and forget to pay. This vagabond philosopher said that 
the cure for the evil was to be found in the colonies, 
where the vagrants could be established and dealt with 
individually according to their particular needs and 
aptitudes. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 
HE sagacious and moderate words of the supreme 
pontiff are frequently interpreted in opposite 
senses by interested parties. This is what is happening 
in Rome to-day over the recent papal encyclical on 
“ Americanism.” Both sides deduce a moral victory 
from his words. The Civilta Cattolica, the organ of 
the Jesuits, who from the first have been among the 
adversaries of Mgr. Ireland, announces (March 18) that 
Americanism has been condemned root and branch and 
rejoices accordingly. On the other hand, “‘ Monachus,” 
writing in the Rassegna Nazionale (March 16), care- 
fully distinguishes between Americanism of native 
growth and Americanism as it has been interpreted in 
France, and more especially by the Abbé Maignen in 
his volume “Le Pére Hecker est-il un Saint?” True 
Americanism, he asserts, can only gain by being cleared 
from misrepresentation ; it has been substantially ap- 
proved by the Pope, and it will now flourish more than 
ever. 

On ‘Italy in China” and the “yellow peril ” Profess- 
or Lombroso has some weighty words of warning for 
his countrymen in the Nuova Antologia (March 16). 
He maintains that the Chinese are the one nation in 
the world uninfected by militarism—hence their in- 
feriority in the arts of war; but that they constitute 
not only the vastest, but also the most politically com- 
pact, body in the world. China, he asserts, has been 
able to avoid the four great social evils—feudalism, 
militarism, sacerdotalism, and capitalism. To-day the 
great Chinese nation is asleep ; but when it awakes the 
European nations will have on their hands more than 
they bargained for. The interference of Italy he de- 
clares to be unpardonable, for she has not even the 
excuse of any commerce in the far East. She will only 
be playing the game of England as she played it at 
Kassala ; and that “‘eminently egotistic” nation will 
carry off all the plunder. 

Two new Italian reviews have made their appearance 
since the new year. The Rivista di Scienze Biologiche 
is learned and well printed, and boasts such eminent 
names as those of Lombroso, Haeckel, Lubbock, and 
Richet among its contributors. Flegrea, which is issued 
fortnightly, is mainly literary and artistic, and promises 
to give voice to the newest aspirations of modern Italy. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the War with Spain. 
With Introduction by Nelson A. Miles. 32 parts, 
folio, 16 pp. each part. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Paper, 25 cents per part. Sold only by 
subscription for the entire work. 


Those who followed the graphic and stirring accounts 
of the Spanish war which appeared in Harper’s Weekly last 
year are in position to appreciate in advance the sumptu- 
ously illustrated history of the war now being issued in 
parts by the house of Harper. The remarkable success of 
the history of the Civil War issued by the same house more 
than thirty years ago seems to demonstrate the permanent 
value of pen and pencil sketches made on the field. At any 
rate, the publishers have acted on this theory, and as soon 
as the war with Spain was declared their special artists and 
correspondents were engaged to go to the front with each di- 
vision of the army and each squadron of the navy. It was 
hoped by some that photography would play a much more 
important part in illustrating battles of the war with Spain 
than it did in the Civil War. Such hopes, however, were not 
destined to fruition. With very few exceptions, photography 
was foundimpracticable in illustrating actual battle scenes. 
The man with the pencil was as much in demand as ever. 
The corps of able and brilliant artists employed by the Har- 
pers produced a remarkable series of drawings, many of 
which must be in years to come the main reliance of all who 
will seek to live over again the thrilling episodes of 1898. 
The colored lithographs reproduced in the work give variety 
and picturesque effect. The text accompanying these pic- 
tures has been prepared with great care, and in the twelve 
parts thus far issued is comprised a clear and readable nar- 
rative of the events leading up to the mobilization of our 
troops a year ago. F 


The Rescue of Cuba. An Episode in the Growth of 
Free Government. By Andrew S. Draper. 12mo, 
pp. 186. Boston : Silver-Burdett & Co. $1. 
President Draper treats the Spanish war as a chapter in 

the history of free institutions. One purpose that he had in 

view in writing the book was to picture the qualities of 
heroism and manliness displayed by our soldiers and sailors, 
and thus to plant in American youth higher ideals of civic 
service. In giving the warits place in history he is led to 
review the record of Spain’s misgovernment in some detail. 

His book, therefore, is more than a mere sketch of the mili- 

tary and naval exploits. President Draper’s exposition of 

his theme is clear and his conclusions sound. The book de- 
serves to be widely read by the youth of our country. 


The Story of the Rough Riders. By Edward Marshall. 
12mo, pp. 320. New York: G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Mr. Edward Marshall was the heroic young correspond- 
ent of the New York Journal who, when in the fierce brush 
at Las Guasimas he was hit by a Mauser bullet, shattering 
his spine, continued to write, between the fits of paralysis, 
a long dispatch to his newspaper, telling the story of the 
battle. The book now before us does not end with Mr. Mar- 
shall’s fall on the field of battle, but is a complete story of 
the Rough Riders, from the inception of the idea to their dis- 
charge at Montauk Point. It is written in lively style, with 
a fresh point of view, and the impartial and undismayed 
judgment of a newspaper correspondent. Naturally, the 
most valuable and the most vivid portions of the book are 
those which deal with the experiences of the Rough Riders 


which Mr. Marshall himself shared, that is, until he was 
wounded at Las Guasimas. But the rest of the volume, too, 
is by no means inaccurate, and has been based on material 
which Mr. Marshall had the opportunity of getting from 
firsthand sources. Mr. Marshall was one of the three men 
outside of the Rough Riders proper that Colonel Roosevelt 
selected to bear the medal of the regiment, the others being 
Richard Harding Davis, and Captain McCormick, of the 
regular army. 


Spain. By Frederick A. Ober. 16mo, pp. 295. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


Mr. Ober’s book on Spain in the series of “History for 
Young Readers” is deserving of a more extended notice 
than we are able togive it. It hasoften been remarked that 
no good short history of Spain has been available for Amer- 
ican readers. Mr. Ober has made Spain and her colonies 
the subject of his study for many years. His present work, 
therefore, is not merely the result of incidental effort, but is 
based on a serious and well-grounded understanding of the 
subject. His literary style is well adapted for young read- 
ers, as has been fully demonstrated in the success of his 
numerous young people’s travel books. It brings the history 
down to the conclusion of the treaty of peace in December 
last. A few outline maps would have distinctly improved 
the book. 


A Short History of Spain. By Mary Platt Parmele. 
12mo, pp. 167. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

60 cents. 

Mrs. Parmele has condensed the whole history of Spain, 
from ancient Iberian times down to Dewey’s victory at 
Manila Bay, into 167 small pages. For convenience of refer- 
ence, as well as for that literary quality which is said to be 
the soul of wit, Mrs. Parmele’s book is to be cordially com- 
mended. 


The Story of Geographical Discovery. By Joseph Ja- 
cobs. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 40 cents. 

In Appleton’s * Library of Useful Stories” Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs tells the story of geographical discovery. The diffi- 
culties of compressing what in one sense may be regarded 
as the history of the world into a narrative of two hundred 
pages must have been great. The author, however, has not 
attempted more than to construct a skeleton of the subject, 
supplying abundant references and bibliographical notes for 
the use of students. A very helpful supplement to the book 
consists of a chronology of discovery, including all the im- 
portant dates of voyages and explorations. The book has a 
number of useful maps and illustrations. 


The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Justin McCarthy. Part I., 1800-1835, 
12mo, pp. 280. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

In the “Story of the Nations” series Justin McCarthy 
contributes the story of the people of England in the nine- 
teenth century. The first volume, just published, covers the 
period from 1800 to 1835. In this work Mr. McCarthy is able ' 
to describe more fully the course of England’s development 
than was possible in his more comprehensive “ History of 
Our Own Times.” His previous researches in this period 
have abundantly qualified him for the present task. The 
volume is illustrated with portraits of the leading figures in 
British statesmanship. 
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European History: An Outline of Its Development. 
By George Burton Adams. 8vo, pp. xxviii—577. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Half leath- 
er, $1.40. 

Professor Adams of Yale has written an outline of 
European history for use in high schools and colleges. The 
references and bibliography are very complete. In the text 
only the most important events, of course, could be treated. 
The volume is illustrated, and supplied with a number of 
good maps. 


Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813. Compiled 
from the Original MS. by Paul Cottin. 12mo, pp. 
xvii—356. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

This is one of the most vivid accounts ever written of 
the memorable Russian campaign of the French army. Ser- 
geant Bourgogne belonged to Napoleon’s Old Guard. His 
memoirs were published in full for the first time in the 
Nouvelle Revue Rétrospective, in 1896. The writer had died, 
an octogenarian, in 1867. His manuscript was edited by M. 
Paul Cottin. 


The History of South America, from Its Discovery to 
the Present Time. Translated from the Spanish by 
Adnah D. Jones. 8vo, pp. 345. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.- 

This is a translation from the Spanish of one of the very 
few general histories of South America in existence. It 
purports to have been compiled from the works of the best 
authors and from authentic documents in various archives 
in public and private libraries in America and Spain. It 
begins with Columbus’ discovery, and is brought down as 
late as 1870. The translator has provided maps and an index. 


Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada. 
Edited by George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton. 
Vol. III., Publications of the Year 1898. 8vo, pp. 
225. Toronto: Published by the Librarian of the 
University of Toronto. Paper, $1. 


The third volume of the annual review of the Canadian 
historical publications has just been issued. Reviews of 
leading works have been prepared by the editor, Professor 
Wrong, by Professor Goldwin Smith, and others. 


The Story of Rouen. By Theodore Andrea Cook. 16mo, 
pp. xvi—409. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New 
York : The Macmillan Company. $2. 


The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds and Lina 
Duff Gordon. 16mo, pp. xii—326. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. ; New York : The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


These stories of mediwval towns may be made to serve 
as historical guide-books. The reader’s first sensation is one 
of amazement that so much material of the antiquarian sort 
could be collected. All travelers who possess the historical 
sense will certainly appreciate the contributions to their 
entertainment made by the authors of this little series. 


The Downfall of the Dervishes; or, The Avenging of 
Gordon. By Ernest N. Bennett. 12mo, pp. 267. 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.40. 


Mr. Ernest N. Bennett, an Oxford fellow and lecturer, 
and the special correspondent for the Westminster Gazette 
during the Soudan campaign of 1898, has written a personal 
narrative of his experiences and observations in that cam- 
paign, accompanied by a photogravure portrait of Lord 
Kitchener, and a map and plans. Mr. Bennett’s style is 
vivid, and he has succeeded in drawing a very realistic 
picture of scenes before, during and after the battle of 
Omdurman. Some of Mr. Bennett’s statements regarding 
the alleged barbarities of the British and Egyptian troops 
have been called in question in England, and we observe 


that the more sensational and extreme of these statements 
have been omitted from the present volume. 


Roman Africa. By Gaston Boissier. Translated by 

Arabella Ward. 8vo, pp. xv—344. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

This volume contains Boissier’s account of his important 
archeological researches in that part of Africa which came 
under Roman rule. These researches cover not only ancient 
Carthage, but many smaller cities and towns, whose history, 
customs, language and literature, mode of living, and gov- 
ernment have been reconstructed, as it were, by M. Boissier. . 
Several maps and plans accompany the text. Q 


The Federation of the World. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. 12mo, pp. 172. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. 


Dr. Trueblood’s little book is a plea for the abolition of 
war between the nations, and for the establishment of a 
general federation of the race. His argument is largely the 
historical one. The treatment is original and suggestive. 
An appendix contains a reprint of the Czar’s rescript on the 
reduction of armament, and a bibliography of the peace 
movement. 


World Politics. 12mo, pp. 206. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1. 


This work, the author of which is unknown, is an at- 
tempt to formulate a foreign policy for the United States. 
The author evidently believes that there will be questions of 
foreign policy for this nation to settle long after the dispo- 
sition of the Philippines problem is decided. He advocates 
the establishment of a permanent international court, pro- 
vided with means to enforce its decisions. 


American Colonial Handbook. By Thomas Campbell- 
Copeland. 16mo, pp. 181. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. 

Mr. Campbell-Copeland, the statistician, has compiled a 
wonderfully compact account of the history, geography and 
material resources of the new American dependencies. 
The information is arranged on an original plan, and in- 
genious typographical devices serve to facilitate reference, 
The compilation is based on the best European authorities, 
and the compiler has taken special pains to exclude all 
random or hearsay assertions of fact. 


Our Island Empire. A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. By Charles 
Morris. 12mo, pp. 488. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.50. 

This isa convenient compendium of facts about Cuba 
and the more distant lands recently annexed to the United 
States. Its author is well known as the compiler of several 
useful historical and descriptive works. He has given special 
attention to questions related to our late war with Spain. 


The Federal Census. Critical Essays by Members of 
the American Economic Association. 8vo, pp. 516. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
$2.50; Paper, $2. 

A most timely publication of the American Economic 
Association is the volume of critical essays on ‘* The Federal 
Census,” written by members of the association and col- 
lected and edited by a special committee. The monograph 
thus prepared covers nearly every important topic related 
to the scientific work of the national census bureau. - All 
the papers are the work of specialists, several of whom, we 
are glad to note, are to be associated in the work of com- 
piling the twelfth census. The association deserves great 
credit for its enterprise in gathering and publishing this 
material at this time. The committee intrusted with the 
work consisted of Professors Richmond Mayo-Smith, Walter 
F. Willcox, Roland P. Falkner, and Davis R. Dewey, and the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
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Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union. By 
Frank Greene Bates. 8vo, pp. 220. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Paper, $1.50. 

The investigation which led to the publication of this 
monograph was begun for the purpose of learning the facts 
of Rhode Island’s action from 1765 to 1790, with a view to 
explaining that commonwealth’s long delay in the matter 
of the ratification of the federal Constitution. Both printed 
and manuscript sources of information were consulted, and 
new material bearing on the subject was brought to light 
The result is a suggestive study in the early development of 
the doctrine of State sovereignty. 


Lectures on the Fourteenth Article of Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. By William 

D. Guthrie. 8vo, pp. xxviii—265. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $2.50. 

In these lectures the scope of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is outlined, together with a general introduction to the 
study of that branch of constitutional law. In the annota- 
tion of the Constitution the author has examined every 
volume of the Supreme Court reports. There is also an 
analytical index of the Constitution, which makes this fea- 
ture of the book especially useful. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


General Sherman. By Manning F. Force. 12mo, pp. 

853. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

In the “Great Commanders” series Gen. M. F. Force, 
who was one of General Sherman’s division commanders, 
contributes a volume on Sherman. It is understood that 
General Force was Sherman’s own choice for his biographer. 
It is believed that this volume contains, among other fea- 
tures, the most accurate and complete account of the Battle 
of Shiloh—in which Sherman played such an important 
part—that has appeared in print. Owing to the author's 
temporary loss of health, several of the concluding chapters 
of the volume were written by Gen. J. D. Cox. Readers of 
General Cox’s published writings on the Civil War will 
readily understand that the Sherman biography lost noth- 
ing by this arrangement. Both General Force and General 
Cox were perhaps as fully acquainted with the details of the 
Atlanta campaign and the March to the Sea as any living 
men. They not only knew Sherman himself, their beloved 
commander, but they knew all the circumstances in which 
he was placed, and hence were qualified to fairly estimate 
his achievements. The frontispiece of the volume is a steel 
reproduction of the portrait that General Sherman pre- 
ferred. There are six well-executed maps of the most im- 
portant battlefields in which General Sherman was a par- 


ticipant. 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Will M. Clemens. 12mo, pp. 
218. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. Paper, 50 


cents. 

Mr. Clemens, whose facility as a biographer of noted 
men has been more than once tested, has brought out a 
sketch of that well-known American, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Mr. Clemens has discovered a great many interesting 
anecdotes in which his hero figured, and the narrative of an 
unusually crowded period of public service, such as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s has been, forms the thread of an attractive and 
not unpicturesque story. Of few public men at forty could 
so varied and interesting a biography be written. 


Lord Clive. The Foundation of British Rule in India. 
By Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot. 12mo, pp. 
xxiii—318. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$1.50. 

While we are discussing expansion and anti-expansion 
it would be profitable for Americans to study the admirable 
series of ** Buildersof Greater Britain,” now in course of pub- 
lication. The latest volume to appear in this series is de- 
voted to Lord Clive, the founder of British rule in India. 
Like the other volumes of the series, this is less a personal 
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biography than a2 history of the times in which its hero lived 
and wrought. The author does not pretend to have dis- 
covered new facts which would justify the publication of 
another life of Lord Clive, but he holds very properly that a 
series which deals with the builders of greater Britain would 
be incomplete if it did not include a memoir of the man 
who gave to England her greatest dependency. 


How Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works. By P. A. 

Sergyeenko. Translated from the Russian by Isabel 

F. Hapgood. 8vo, pp. 100. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

The author of this sketch first knew Tolstoy in 1892, and 
since that time has come into intimate relations with the 
family, both at Moscow, and also at the Count’s country 
estate. He is therefore qualified to give a fair account of 
Tolstoy’s daily life. In view of the countless exaggerations. 
and baseless rumors about Tolstoy’s habits that are con- 
tinually gaining currency in this country, it is fortunate 
that we have an authoritive statement at last. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. A Memoir. By A. De 
Burgh. 8vo, pp. 388. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. 

This, we believe, is the first biography of Austria’s late 
eccentric empress to appear in the English language. It 
contains a full account of the assassination and funeral 
obsequies. There are eighty illustrations, many of which 
are very interesting. 


Danton: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc. 8vo, pp. xv—440. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This volume sums up the results of the latest researches. 
by modern French historians, and gives a complete picture 
of the second period of the French Revolution. The author 
seems to be wholly in the spirit of the German historical 
school to which reference is made in the article by Baron 
de Coubertin, appearing elsewhere in this number of the 


REVIEW. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature. By Joseph Texte. Translated by J. 
W. Matthews. 8vo, pp. xxvii—398. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

This volume is not primarily biographical. It is pub- 
lished as a study of the literary relations between France 
and England during the eighteenth century, Rousseau typi- 
fying the cosmopolitan spirit in literature. The author is 
professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Lyon. This study of Rousseau from the modern French 
point of view will be novel to most English readers. Rous- 
seau is held up as the man who has done most to create in 
the French nation both the taste and the need for the north- 
ern literatures. 


Under Three Flags; or, The Story of My Life. By 

George W. Pepper. 8vo, pp. 542. Cincinnati: Curts 

& Jennings. $2. 

Dr. Pepper’s experiences as preacher, captain in the 
army, chaplain and consul, afford sufficiently varied ma- 
terial for a biography of more than ordinary interest. Dur- 
ing his lifetime the author has had acquaintance with many 
prominent men, and has preserved the record of many 
interviews with these. Copies of the book may be obtained 
from the author at 1021 Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Fields, Factories and Workshops. By P. Kropotkin. 
8vo, pp. 315. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. $3. 

Prince Kropotkin has written an interesting description 
of modern economic tendencies, as he has observed them in 
both hemispheres, particularly in Great Britain, France and 
Germany and the United States. His attention has been 
directed especially to the decentralization of industries and 
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to agricultural possibilities. In an appendix of his volume 
he presents important statistical matter relating to the top- 
ics treated in the body of the work. What he has to say 
about intensive agriculture and horticulture is especially 
suggestive to Americans. The subject of market-gardening 
and fruit-growing is very fully discussed. 


Irrigation in Utah. By Charles Hillman Brough. 8vo, 
pp. 227. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Brough has thought rightly that his study of irriga- 
tion in Utah should prove of interest in other portions of the 
arid region of which Utah is the geographical center, and 
where present problems are not dissimilar. An added rea- 
son for reviewing Utah’s experience is to be found in the 
fact that in that State both the codperative and the capital- 
istic methods have been applied in the reclamation of arid 
land, and an opportunity is given for comparing the results 
of the two methods. Utah’s expverience certainly ought to 
throw a light on the question of dealing with the lands now 
in the hands of the United States Government, and by it to 
be ceded to the different States and Territories in which they 
are situated. Mr. Brough has important sources of informa- 
tion in the manuscript and historical records of the Mormon 
Church, as well as in the files of Utah newspapers. His 
monograph forms an “‘extra’’ volume in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 


Value and Distribution. By Charles William Macfar- 
lane. 8vo, pp. 317. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.50. 

Professor Macfarlane has attempted to give permanent 
form to much of the recent scattered literature on the sub- 
ject of value, especially as embodied in the treatises of the 
Austrian school of economists. The book is far more than a 
compilation, however, since the author advances theories of 
his own, which may have been suggested, but not fully 
stated, heretofore. He has wisely adopted the topical form 
of treatment. 


Money and Bimetallism. By Henry A. Miller. 12mo, 
pp. 316. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The exposition of the money question continues to be a 

popular theme among economic writers. The latest acces- 

sion to the long list of books relating to bimetallism is a 

work by Henry A. Miller, in which he analyzes the theories 

of bimetallism, symmetallism, and a tabular standard of 
value.: 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin R. 
A. Seligman. Second Edition, Completely Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 349. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 

So many changes have been made in the second edition of 
Professor Seligman’s “* Shifting and Incidence of Taxation” 
as to constitute practically a new volume. The work has 
been completely revised, rewritten and enlarged so that it 
has been nearly doubled in size, and a bibliography and in- 
dex have been added. These alterations and additions are 
to be found in both the historical and the positive parts. 
A more careful study of early English literature brought to 
light much interesting material on the theory of taxation. 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. By Thorstein Veblen. 
12mo, pp. 400. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 


Mr. Veblen, who is one of the instructors of political’ 


economy at the University of Chicago, has brought out a 
book dealing with the leisure class as an institution. While 
the Subject is discussed from the economist’s point of view, 
the author has avoided technicalities, so far as possible, and 
has constructed an argument which will appeal to the gen- 
eral reader. The tracing of the economic relations of certain 
elements in modern culture involves the author in state- 
ments which are likely to be controverted. The positions 
taken are so novel to most minds that the reader’s attention 
is firmly held throughout the treatise. 


Friendly Visiting among the Poor. A Handbook for 
Charity Workers. By Mary E. Richmond. 16mo, 
pp. 237. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 


.Miss Richmond, of the Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society, has written a little book about friendly visiting 
among the poor, based on her own experience of ten years. 
Considering first the various aspects of life within the 
family, two chapters are devoted to the bread-winner, the 
citizen, employee, husband and father. A chapter is devoted 
to the home-maker, and another to the children. Then fol- 
low chapters on the health of the family, their spending 
and savings, and their recreation. The concluding chapters 
treat of the principles of effective relief-giving, of church 
charity, and of friendly visiting. The buok closes with a 
number of illustrative cases, and these latter form not the 
least important part of the work. All beginnersin charitable 
work, members of the Order of King’s Daughters, and, in 
fact, all who come in contact with poverty and need, will 
find this little volume extremely suggestive and helpful. 


The Development of Thrift. By Mary Willcox Brown. 
12mo, pp. 222. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

Miss Mary Willcox Brown, who is engaged in children’s 
aid work in Baltimore, has written a little treatise em- 
bracing such topics as the thrift habit, thrift in the family, 
savings agencies, building and loan associations, people’s 
banks, provident loan associations and industrial insurance. 
Miss Brown has given much time and thought to the study 
of these subjects, and her treatment of them is both com- 
prehensive and thorough. The book is full of suggestions 
for charitable workers. 


Suggestions toward an Applied Science of Sociology. 
By Edward Payson Payson. 12mo, pp. 246. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This writer’s endeavor is to formulate a system of what 
he terms “physical sociology,” as distinguished from ani- 
mistic. He believes that much evil in the world heretofore 
viewed as intangible, has really a physical character, and 
hence may be reached and grappled with by the state. He 
draws illustrations of the practical application of this propo- 
sition from criminal law and public philanthropy. 


The Negro in America, and The Ideal American Repub- 
lic. By T. J. Morgan. 12mo, pp. 203. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society. $1. 

General Morgan’s grandfather was a slaveholder, and 
his father an abolitionist. During the Civil War General 
Morgan himself organized four regiments of negro soldiers, 
commanded the First Colored Brigade of the Army of the 
Cumberland, and participated in numerous engagements 
with both white and black soldiers. In very recent years, 
as executive officer of the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, General Morgan has had occasion to study the 
conditions of the negroes in the South with great care. His 
deductions and conclusions relating to the negro race in 
America are thus based on experience and observation. 
This little volume includes essays on “Slavery and Free- 
dom,” “Negroes in the Civil War,” ‘Education of the 
Negroes,” “The Higher Education of Negro Women,” “ Re- 
ligious Life Among the Negroes,” ‘* Negrophobia,” and ** The 
Negroes Under Freedom.” General Morgan has also ap- 
pended, very properly, an essay on “The Jdeal Republic,” 
which sets forth what, in his view, are the essential prin- 
ciples underlying the relation of eight million negroes to 
their fellow citizens of the Republic. 


EDUCATION. 


Discussions in Education. By Francis A. Walker. 
Edited by James Phinney Munroe. 8vo, pp. 347. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3. 

This collection of the addresses and papers of the late 

President Walker, relating to education, has been made in 

accordance with the expressed intention of the author. 
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The papers have been edited by Prof. James P. Munroe. 
Naturally, the papers deal very generally-with the problems 
of education brought forcibly to the attention of President 
Walker during his administration of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. They discuss questions in tech- 
nological education, manual training, the teaching of arith- 
metic, and a few distinctively college problems, as for ex- 
ample, athletics, the study of statistics, and the relations of 
the secondary schools and higher education. The volume as 
a whole isa strong presentation of the scope and dignity of 
technological education, and its relations to other forms of 
culture. 


German Higher Schools. By James E. Russell. 8vo, 
pp. 467. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 


Professor Russell’s volume is perhaps the first full 
presentation of the subject of German secondary education 
that has been made in English. Professor Russell began a 
thorough investigation of the subject as long ago as 1893, 
when he served as European commissioner of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, for the special 
purpose of investigating secondary education. He was also 
the special agent of the United States Bureau of Education 
for the same purpose. He spent two yearsin Germany and 
visited more than forty towns and cities, in order personally 
to acquaint himself with school affairs. Thus his book is 
not based on the reading of other books, but on personal 
familiarity with the facts. It can hardly fail to prove sug- 
gestive to American educationists. 


Essays on the Higher Education. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. 12mo, pp. $1.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1. 

Professor Ladd’s little book includes essays on “The 
Development of the American University,” ‘The Place of 
the Fitting Schoo] in American Education,” ‘* Education, 
New and Old” and “A Modern Liberal Education.”” These 
essays have already been published in different magazines. 


Talks on Education and Oratory. By Silas S. Neff. 
8vo, pp. 76. Philadelphia: Neff College of Oratory. 
The president of the Neff College of Oratory in Phila- 

delphia has compiled a book of extracts from his lectures 

and magazine articles, containirg a general statement of 
some of the principles upon which the work of that institu- 
tion is based. 


NATURE STUDY. 


The Butterfly Book. By W. J. Holland. 8vo, pp. xx— 
882. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 


$3. 

There is probably no branch of natural history to which 
the new processes of color photography are so well adapted 
as the study of insects, and especially of butterflies. The 
Doubleday & McClure Company had already published two 
very successful bird books illustrated by this process before 
the ** Butterfly Book” was ready for the press. In the mat- 
ter of color illustration this ‘“* Butterfly Book” is the best of 
the series. Besides the 48 full-page plates in color photog- 
raphy, there are many other text illustrations presenting 
most of the species found in the United States. The volume 
forms a popular guide to North American butterflies. The 
author, Dr. W. J. Holland, director of the Carnegie Museum 
at Pittsbuvg, is regarded as perhaps the foremost American 
authority on this subject, and it is said that he has the finest 
existing collection of the North American varieties, many 
of which are reproduced for the purposes of this book. Dr. 
Holland has prepared this volume with a view to popular- 
izing the study of butterflies, and the text is very far from 
a dry, scientific classification. Many helpful hints to the 
amateur collector are included, and it seems as if the author 
had done everything possible to assist the student in identi- 
fying and collecting species. It goes without saying that 
this work must be, for some time to come, the standard 
American treatise on this subject. 
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Elementary Botany. By George Francis Atkinson, 
Ph.B. 12mo, pp. 444. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.25. 

The method of this text-book of botany is to first study 
some of the life processes of plants, especially those which 
illustrate the fundamental principles of nutrition, assimila- 
tion, growth and irritability. In studying each of these top- 
ics plants are chosen, so far as possible, from several of the 
great groups. Members of the lower plants as well as of 
the higher plants are employed in order to show that the 
process is fundamentally the same in all. It will be seen 
that this scheme of study isa radical departure from the 
old method based on the “analysis” of flowers, The recent 
progress in the knowledge of orthology and physiology of 
plants has led to a demand for a more thorough study of 
the lower plants, and to meet this demand such books as 
this have been prepared. 


A Text-Book of General Physics. By Charles S. 
Hastings and Frederick E. Beach. 8vo, pp. 776. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. Half leather, $2.95. 


This book is adapted to the use of all students who have 
acquired a knowledge of trigonometry. An unusually large 
proportion of the book is devoted to the elements of eco- 
nomics. An attempt has been made to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the physical and physiological phenomena‘ 
and the treatment of sound and light. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND HOUSE-BUILDING. 


How to Plan the Home Grounds. By S. Parsons, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 249. New York: Doubleday & McClure 


Company. $1. 


Mr. Parsons gained eminence asa landscape architect 
during the period of his superintendency of parks of New 
York city. He has not been less successful, however, in the 
treatment of private grounds,—as many people in the regions 
round about New York would thankfully attest, and some 
other people not so near the metropolis. The present little 
volume on the planning of the home grounds will be grate- 
fully received. It is not prepared for the millionaire witha 
vast country place,—for such a man, instead of reading a 
little book, will naturally employ a landscape artist like Mr. 
Parsons at the very outset,—but it is a book for the thou- 
sands who have small places and who wish to understand 
the way in which to lay them out and to plant them with 
trees and shrubbery. Mr. Parsons remarks in his preface 
that “it is just as simple and just as difficult to lay out a 
small yard 25x100 feet as a gentleman’s country place of 
many acres.”’ The volume covers in the most compact way 
almost every question that a person having a house and lot 
would naturally raise as to grades, roads and paths, the 
proper kinds of trees and shrubs, the question of the treat- 
ment of fences, streams and water fronts, and the plants 
best adapted for general use on home grounds. A second 
and smaller part of the book tells of the principles of park- 
making, the laying out of church-yards and cemeteries, of 
seaside lawns, of city and village public squares, and of the 
grounds of railroad stations. 


Successful Houses. By Oliver Coleman. 8vo, pp. 165. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 


When Chicago takes up culture she makes ithum. That 
dictum has long ago gone ’round the world. It is certainly 
true that Chicago and all the Central West have taken up 
most hopefully the art of building and arranging pleasant 
and convenient houses, with charming grounds if those 
houses happen to be in suburbs or the country. It is not 
necessary, of course, to make any comparison between East 
and West, for there is at the present time in all parts of the 
United States an impulse such as has never been known in 
modern times in any other country, to put real taste into the 
things that pertain to domestic life. Mr. Coleman in the 
little volume before us not only writes entertainingly and 
soundly about the interior and decoration of houses, but he 
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adds greatly to the value of his book by including a great 
number of photographic reproductions of charming interiors. 
This little book inits own way supplements exceedingly well 
Mr. Parsons’ book on the planning of the home grounds, 


Quarter Acre Possibilities. By Frank H. Nutter and 
Walter J. Keith. Oblong 8vo, pp. 38. Minneapolis, 
Walter J. Keith. $1. 

A slimmer volume, in long pamphlet form, comes from 
that enterprising and skillful designer of small houses (and 
some not so small), Mr. Walter J. Keith of Minneapolis, 
with whom is now associated Mr. Frank H. Nutter, land- 
scape architect. Their booklet is called ‘**Quarter Acre 
Possibilities.” It contains a number of excellent hause 
plans, and very admirable suggestions on landscape archi- 
tecture, illustrated by ‘charming little half-tone glimpses 
that bear out the text. 


Electricity in Town and Country Houses. By Percy C. 
Secrutton. 12mo, pp. 148. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1. 

This isan English book, and at certain points it is per- 
haps not perfectly adapted in the practical sense for Ameri- 
can use. Its general discussions are, however, excellent and 
well worth reading. It has a great number of illustrations. 
It sets forth, first, the advantages of electricity, then the 
mode of producing it in town stations, next the means of 
producing it by means of an independent plant for a large 
house, and the last two chapters deal with the interior fitting 
of a house for the use of electricity and the question of cost. 


ART, MUSIC, AND POETRY. 


How to Enjoy Pictures. By M. S. Emery. With a 
Special Chapter on Pictures in the School-Room by 
Stella Skinner. 8vo, pp. Boston: The Prang 
Educational Company. $1.50. 

This volume meets the needs of persons who cannot 
hope to see the original paintings of the great masters in the 
galleries and cathedrals of Europe, but who are able to pos- 
sess reproductions of these works in the form of photographs 
and other inexpensive prints. The book is addressed pri- 
marily to the reader unschooled in art criticism, and the 
writer’s aim is not so much to direct the learner along the 
beaten track usually followed by the critics as to stimulate 
to intelligent and appreciative individual study. In ar- 
rangement the familiar classification by schools of painting 
has been disregarded; so, too, has chronological sequence; 
the pictures chosen for study are grouped according to sub- 
ject simply. The nationality and time of the artist are 
noted in the indexed list of these illustrations. A chapter 
is devoted to modern magazine illustration and another to 
the mechanical processes of etching, photo-engraving, etc. 
There is also a special chapter on ‘* Pictures in the School- 
Room,” contributed by the director of art instruction in the 
New Haven public schools. 


The World’s Painters and Their Pictures. By Deristhe 
L. Hoyt. 12mo, pp. xvi—272. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.40. 

This work sets forth the points of interest in the career 
of each representative artist, together with a brief analysis 
of the distinctive characteristics of his work, a list of his 
principal paintings, and notes indicating where the paint- 
ings, if now in existence, are to be found. Much other im- 
portant information on cognate topics is included. 
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American Art Annual: 1898. Edited by Florence N. 
Levy. 8vo, pp. 540. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3. 

This Art Annual contains a complete record of Ameri- 
can painters, their works for 1898, the reports of art mu- 
seums, art schools, galleries, societies, and foreign exhibi- 
tions. There are half-tone reproductions of important 
pictures of the year, portraits, etc. The directory of art 
schools published in this volume is believed to be the first 
list of such schools in the United States published. The 
editor’s aim is to make this Annual a full and authentic 
record of the progress of art, and of the more important 
interests directly connected with art in America. 


The T Square Club Exhibition, and Architectural An- 
nual for the Year 1898. Edited by Albert Kelsey. 
8vo, pp. 185. Philadelphia : T Square Club. Paper, 
60 cents. 


The illustrated catalogue of the recent annual exhibition 
of the T Square Club at Philadelphia is noteworthy for a 
series of letters contributed by representative American 
architects on the subject, ** An Unaffected School of Modern 
Architecture in America—Will it Come?” Messrs. Louis 
H. Sullivan, John M. Carrere, Ralph Adams Cram, Daniel 
H. Burnham, Ernest Flagg, Russell Sturgis, Cass Gilbert, 
Prof. William R. Ware, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Prof. 
Warren P. Laird, and Prof. John V. Van Pelt give their 
views on this important question. 


Music and Musicians. By Albert Lavignac. Trans- 
lated by William Marchant. Edited, with Addi- 
tions on Music in America, by H. E. Krehbiel. 8vo, 
pp. 512. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $8. 


This book is sure of attaining at least one distinction; 
it will take its place at once as the most comprehensive 
reference work on music published in a single volume and 
accessible to readers of English. M. Lavignac is professor 
of harmony in the Paris Conservatory and the author of 
“Wagner and his Music Dramas,” while Mr. Krehbiel is 


one of our best-known American musical critics and the . 


author of several popular works in this field. The Ameri- 
can editor has had an important part in shaping M. Lavig- 
nac’s book for an American constituency such as it can 
hardly fail to find amony our music-lovers, both “ profes- 


sional” and amateur. The subjects of sound, instrumenta- | 


tion, orchestration, harmony, composition, improvisation, 
and the history of the art of music, are treated in detail. 


Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 


‘ 


“Camberwell ~ 


Edition.” Edited, with Introductions and Notes, © 


by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 12 Vols., 
18mo. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth, 75 cents per volume, $9 per set. 


This series of twelve small volumes is the first complete, 
fully annotated edition of Browning’s works. It contains 
even the fugitive poems neglected by Browning and not com- 
monly found in collected editions, and also some verses not 
found in any other edition. The editors have been engaged 
in work on various Browning publications for some years. 
Animportant part of their work on the present edition is 
the preparation of a terse digest of every poem. Each vol- 
ume has a photogravure frontispiece and specially designed 


title page. The typeis legible and the binding attractive. _ 


The volumes may be purchased separately if desired. 
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